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EPITHALAMIUM ON THE MARRIAGE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


BY THE CORN-LAW RHYMER. 


Qveen of our hearts! true marriage 
Is made of solid bread. 

Want's many-childed pestilence 
That curseth board and bed— 

That ghostly league of Wo with Crime, 
To which starved men are driven— 


Though marriage called, by law-made saints, 


Hath other names in heaven. 


Lady! may all the blessings 
Which thou wouldst give to all 
Who call thee Queen, or God their Lord, 
On thee, thrice blessed, fall! 
If thou wouldst will that every pair 
Should live in love for ever, 
May He return thee good for good, 
And Love desert thee never ! 


But Want and Crime, Victoria, 
Law-wedded in this land, 
Are curses, million-multiplied, 
That frown on every hand: 
And thou wilt wake, with him thou lov’st, 
From short and troubled slumbers, 
If law of thine deal lessening loaves 
To Famine’s doubling numbers. 


Where’er they are, thy kinglings 
Sow baseness, cant, and pride ; 
The name of their feudality, 
By wretched men is sighed. 
At home, abroad, the millions groan, 
The hopeless thousands perish ; 
And hatred of their race accursed, 
Gaunt orphan victims cherish. 


Then be a Man, Victoria, 

_ If thou wouldst reign a Queen! 
is€ must thou be, and brare, and all 
That Honour’s best nave been, 

wouldst tame the Feudal Beast, 
Whose Hydra-headed howling 
Appalls the demons whom he serves, 


And Ruin, o'er him scowling. 
¥O. LEXV.— vor, vir. 
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Remember Anstria’s danghter! 

And, lest thy true heart fail, 
Ask—What were they for whom she died, 

When banded Kings turned pale ? 
Around her, throne and altar fell, 

In thousand fragments shivered ; 
Because she hearkened unto men 

Who would not be delivered ! 


Beautiful as the cistus, 
That o'er the ouzle’s nest ° 
Stoops, when the moorland clouds lie down 
On Evening’a lap to rest, 
Art thou, my Queen !—the morning dews, 
Upon the orchard blossom, 
Are not more pure than is the heart 
Within thy royal bosom, 


But can the Queen be happy, 
If millions round her weep ? 
While Albion’s men heave hopeless sighs, 
Can ‘ Hope's Victoria” sleep 
In Love's elysium? No! for thou, 
On bliss-bathed roses sleeping, 
Wouldst wake to grieve with starving Toil, 
And Worth in dungeons weeping. 


The woodbine’s clustered beauty, 
That hides the youngling thrush, 
And weds the wild hedge-rose, when morn 
Shakes dews from tree and bush, 
All trembling, like the skylark’s wing, 
Would dread his voice of gladness, 
And hate the marriages of spring, 
If they were dowered with sadness. 


Behold that silent captive, 

Apprenticed to the tomb! 
His heart-worn features! glimmering through 

The dull, damp, prison gloom! 
Roden? or Bradshaw, is he called ? 

Shaw? Oastler? Greg? O'Conner? 
No! What his crime? Say, hath he sold 


His memory to dishonour ? 
N 
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Hath he traduced a nation, 
Because three hundred years 
Have seen her trampled People drink 
Subjection’s bitter tears ? 
All other shame hath he eclipsed — 
Barbarian, Greek, and Roman ; 
Blaspheming all blest names in one, 
The sacred name of Woman? 


Hath he betrayed the People 
Unto the People’s foes ¢ 
Mean triumphs given to paltriest men, 
Whose gods are bonds and blows ? 
Deceived the poor, the ever-wrong’d ? 
And, factious, noisy, froward, 
Urged them to unpartaken death— 
A cruel, tkulking coward ? 


No! He whose spirit dieth 
Beneath that dungeon’s pall, 

Proclaimed “ That all men brethren are, 
For God is sire of all !” 
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Oh, Lady, ifthy heart were stone, 

This tale of tears would move it! 
The man thou see’st is—guileless, brave, 

Kind, child-like William Lovett! 


And names of crimeless sorrow 
Are whispered ; yea, and heard, 
When wide-wing’d trouble hovers o'er 
Doom’d empires, like a bird ; 
Till, wildly, old subverted states, 
While tears of blood are gushing, 
Create the force that crusheth power, 
Like upturned oceans rushing ! 


At voluntary tumult 
Misrule may smile or frown ; 
Not mobs that wil/, but mobs that must, 
Bring throned Oppression down ! 
And wise are they, who timely hear 
The gentle voice which pleadeth, 
That self-endangered Pride would grant 
The safeguards it most needeth ! 
Sheffiell, 9th Feb. 1840. 


THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND AND THE VETO QUESTION.* 


Tne conflict which has, for some time past, | 


been raging within the arena of the Church of 
Scotland, is one which, arising out of discus- 
sions purely conventional, does not attract the 


fervour of the combatants has forced it upon 


| 


that the existing patrons are the representative 
of the founders of the respective benefices. ‘The 
Crown holds many patronages, which, befor 


_ the Reformation, were in the hands of the Pope, 
attention of strangers until the accumulated | 


general notice, in a form in which it is difficult | 
to distinguish the original elements of the strife. | 


At the present moment, our neighbours of Eng- 
Jand und Ireland, with, perhaps, afew of the 
less interested or less observant among ourselves, 
can distinguish little in the general hubbub but 
a confused discharge of outlandish missiles, 
going by the hard names of Vetoes, Calls, Dis- 
sents, Declarators, Suspensions, Interdicts, Tak- 
ings on Trial, &c.; while the combatants appear 
under the disguises of Probationers, Presentees, 
Lords Ordinary on the Bills, First and Second 
Divisions, Outer and Inner Houses, Commis- 
sions, Presbyteries, Moderators, and Messengers- 
at-Arms. Intending,—as a party not interested 
in the discussion, farther than as it is a passage 
in history,—to state our opinion, of the merits 
of the struggle, and of the actuating motives 
of those engaged in it, we think it right to 
give, in the first place, a brief narrative of the 
whole transaction, fur the benefit of the unini- 
tiated. 

Patronage, or the right to present a qualified 
person to a benefice in the Church of Scotland, 
has existed as an article of property, generally, 
but not necessarily asa feudal right. With a 
very few exceptions, chiefly in the case of pub- 
lic bodies, it has been at the unlimited disposal 
of the proprietor. 
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the prelates, and the monastic establishments, 
In the oscillations between Presbytery and Epix 
copacy, which followed the Reformation, the 
right of patronage underwent some temporary 
vicissitudes: but no measure of importance is 
relation to the present subject took place until 
the year 1649. An act was then passed, whieh, 
describing patronage as ‘‘ an evil and a bondage, 
under which the Lord’s people and ministers of 
this land have long groaned,” abolished the sys 
tem thenceforth, and enacted that Presbyteries 
should proceed to ordain and collate, “ on the suit 
and calling, or with the consent of the congrege 
tion, on whom none is to be obtruded against their 
will ;” leaving it to the General Assembly to give 
their own directions for the enforcement of the 
provision. At the Restoration, this Act was “ re 
scinded,” along with all the others that had beer 
passed since the commencement of the dispute with 
CharlesI. Patronage was again abolished by the 
Scottish act of 1690, c. 23; and as the nature o 
this enactment has been much founded on in the 
course of the present dispute, its provisions de 
mand some attention. It vested the presentatio 
to the benefice in the heritors or landed pre 
prietors of the parish, being Protestants, actiig 
along with the elders. The congregation hed 
the righ: of dissent, stating their reasons ; on 

validity of which the Presbytery had the privé 


_ lege of deciding. On the other hand, the patroms 


In general, it may be said | 


were to receive compensation from the heriters; 
OO 
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* The paper on this subject, in our last number, was, as we stated in a note, by a Liberal Churchman; who, in @, 
pressing his approval of the Church ot Scotland's present movement, as a step towards the concession of the “ Righ™ 
of the Christian People,” spoke his own sentiments, and not ours Possibly the pursuit of the shadow may ¥ 
mately awaken a desire for the possession of the substance ; but it is assuredly not the object of the present 
agitators, that the people should, in reality, obtain the choice of their own pastors. Were this the real object oft 


agitation, Voluntaries as we are, we should wish it heartily God speed.—Eb, T, M. iy 
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amounting, in each case, to 600 merks—about 
£33: 6s. sterling. This was, in short, a compul- 
sory sale, and so it was viewed by the act of the 
ioth of Queen Anne, which restored patronage : 
the right of presentation was reserved to those 
heritors and elders who had paid for it ; and in 
the cases in. which this was done, the patronage 
js still administered in terms of the much-talked- 
of act of King William. Singularly enough, the 
privilege was So little coveted by the heritors and 
elders, or the money was of so little moment to 
the patrons, that the bargain was only fulfilled 
in three instances: in most cases, we presume, 
the parties by a compromise allowed matters to 
remain as they were. 

There is little doubt that the statute of Queen 
Anne was dealt out, by her half Jacobite Ministry, 
as ablow to Presbyterianism ; and it probably had 
the effect of reviving the slumbering enthusiasm 
for something like popularelection. ‘The fire so 
rekindled, smouldered on till the vear 1733, 
when Erskine and his followers attested their 
disinterested zeal for the cause they had adopt- 


ed, by seceding from a Church which demanded, | 
in return for the protection and support of the | 


State, an homage in which they could not concur. 
After the Secession was completed, the Church of 
Scotland, freed of its hotter spirits, was a respect- 
able body for, an establishment, and innocent in 
proportion to its want of fervour. With the ex- 
ception of a few by-strokes against Episcopalians, 
Catholics, and philosophical innovators, it was as 
peaceful as it is possible for a church, invested 
with exclusive privileges, to be. The enthusiasm 
of those who possessed any, was directed to the 
utilitarian object of augmentations of stipend. 
With a comprehensive foresight directed towards 
war prices and the pressure of the Corn Laws, it 
became the leading object of their ambition to get 
their salaries commuted into “ victual” or grain. 
“ That struggle for victual on the part of mini- 
sters,’ as Sir John Connell calls it, in his emi- 
nently dry Treatise on Tithes, was, at the com- 
mencement of the present century, crowned with 
well-earned success, 


The country clergy of the day troubled them- 


selves not with State affairs, or vexing questions | 


about the pedigrees of churches, Enough that 
they had the stipend, the manse, and the glebe. 
Next to these things, their duties to their pa- 
nshioners occupied their thoughts ; after which, 
it may charitably be supposed that a discrect 
Cenviviality, suchas country air and good exercise 
would season them to accomplish with credit, 
fame in for its share of attention. The public 

ess of the Church was generally left in the 

# of the more eminent and gifted men of the 
Profession ; of whom several were the ornaments 
of the age. These men had studied history and 
Philosophy, and knew that Church establish- 
ments are things which, if stretched too far, 
would crack ; and, acting on their knowledge, 

obtained for themselves and their followers 
- ar eeteristic name of Moderates. Before 
oa how a different rule came to be adopted 

¢ Church, let us first explain briefly the na- 
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ture of the Church judicatures, in which the 
contest has been proceeding. 

The lowest judicature of the Kirk ia the ses- 
sion, consisting of the parish clergyman and two 
or more elders. These latter are elected by the 
session collectively, when a vacancy occurs, or 
it is considered expedient to increase the num- 
ber. The candidate is announced to the con- 
gregation, that they may dissent: but, as the 
merits of their objections are subject to the ap- 
proval of the session, the election is, of course, 
simply in the hands of the latter, or rather of the 
clergyman. The next grade is the Presbytery; 
including all the parochial clergy of a certain 
district, any Professor of Divinity there may be 
within it, and a lay elder from each parish, 
Collegiate charges have the effect of generally 
giving the clerical members a majority in this 
court. The reader will keep in view that it is 
with Presbyteries that the ordination and admis- 
sion of Presentees lie; and that they have thus had 
to bear the brunt of the Veto war. Next come we 
to Synods, which are simply conglomerates of Pres- 
byteries, from which they are also courts of appeal. 
The mighty General Assembly is the highest 
court. It consists of clergymen and elders from 
the various Presbyteries ; the respective numbers 
being from time to time adjusted by Acts of As- 
sembly. There are likewise elders chosen by 
the royal burghs, and representatives from uni- 
versities, and from churches in India. The num- 
ber of members is about 400, of whom about 170 
may be laymen. 

It iswell known that the General Assembly is at- 
tended bya Commissioner as the representative of 
the Sovereign, who trails the clergy in procession 
through Edinburgh, gives them dinners, and sits 
over them, “ like a star apart,” while they are 
wrangling and storming below. The relation of 
this dignitary to the Assembly is one of the most 
nicely poised balances which the art of compro. 
mise has hitherto accomplished; and, like all such 
exquisitely adjusted instruments, it is for orna- 
ment, not use, being likely to topple down on the 
first jerk of ptactical application. ‘The Commis- 
sioner opens the Assembly bv reading his commis- 
sion, The Moderator politely expresses how re. 
joiced all the members are to receive so distin- 
guished a guest; and then adds a protest that 
the Assembly meets, not as convened by any 
earthly head, but under the sanction of “ its only 
head and ruler, the Lord Jesus Christ.” This 
latter statement is a stage “ aside,’ which there 
is no necessity for the Commissioner hearing, 
and which it would be quite imprudent in him to 
listen to. When the session is at an end, the 
Commissioner adjourns the Assembly to a cer- 
tain day, in the name of the Sovereign; where- 
upon the Moderator, not having heard one 
word of what he has said, adjourns it in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ ; by a wonderful 
train of coincidences, invariably hitting on the 
very same day. There was one assembly—that 
of 1638, lately commemorated at public meet- 
ings in Edinburgh and Glasgow—which remained 
sitting after a dissolution under pain of treason. 
N2 
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At the commencement of the reign of William 
III., when the Presbyterians, having gained the 
victory, chafed at any attempt to check them in 
the career of reprisal, a similar scene was on the 
eve of being attempted, but was checked by a 
timely concession, as to the oaths to government. 
Both parties were naturally a little afraid of 
each other: but if the wild Churchmen had not 
accepted the compromise, there is little doubt 
that the firm hand of the Dutchman would have 
put them down, as that of Oliver Cromwell had 
done forty years earlier. ‘The question of the 
Assembly's Independence of the State, has been 
latterly lulled to sleep in the prudent arms of 


those who led the Councils of the Church: but | 


it isa sortof babe easily wakened ; and we are 
much inelined to think that the wild work now 
going on will rouse it into fractious activity. 
We cannot well see, indeed, how the hot spirits 
who have headed the career of the independence 
party, can, consistently with the principles they 
avow, continue to assent to so eminently childish 
a compromise ; and we are not unlikely to see 
another Church assemblage put down by the 
law as easily as the convocation of England was 
by George I. ; but whether as noiselessly, may be 
a maiter of doubt. 

And now to the passing of the Veto Act. 
This was a law of the Assembly, by way of in- 
structionto Presbyteries, that when a licentiate 
is presented to a vacancy by a patron, if a ma- 
jority of the male heads of families, communicants 
in the parish, object to him as their pastor, he 
shall not be taken on trial for ordination and 
induction. The act declaring this principle was 
passedin 1834; its practical operation has been re- 
guluted by an annual act. Before this alteration, 
Presbyteries, having the power ofadmission tothe 
benefice, might reject the presentee if they found 
him disqualified ; and it was competent for mem- 
bers of the congregation to plead grounds of dis- 
qualification for their consideration. The plea 
of the Church has therefore been, that as they 
had the right of dictating the suitable qualifica- 
tions for the ministry, it was quite within their 
province to decide that acceptability to the ma- 
jority of the heads of families in communion 
with the Church should be an indispensable re- 
quisite. To let strangers understand the full 
merits of the dispute, it may be observed that, 
in Scotland, ordination as a clerk, and collation 
to the benefice, are acts performed on the same 
occasion—the reception of the licentiate’s pre- 
sentation. In England, the priest is ordained to 
the holy office, independently of any connexion 
with a particular charge. The Church Govern- 
ment stamp is impressed on him, and he is then 
freely set up for sale to any one who wants the 
commodity. The inquisitorial spirit of Presby- 
terianism has managed this matter better for its 
own interest: the authorities will not fully certify 
the man till they know where he is going, and 

whit heis todo. Nay, itis a rule of the Church, 
that a clergyman cannot be transferred from one 
benefice to asthe without the consent of the 
Presbytery he is about to leave, who must dis- 





VETO QUESTION. 


cover that his change of residence is “for the 
glory of God.” The permission is seldom re 
quested, unless there be an increase of sti 

and that is always sure to be found “ for the 
glory of God.” The regulation is, like many othe 
connected with the Church, likely te contings 
the longer in theory that it is not attempted t 
be enforced in practice. 

The Veto Act worked to perfection so long as 
no one disputed itsoperation. In the renowneg 
case of the presentation to Auchterarder, how. 
ever, the presentee having been vetoed, and reject. 
ed by the Presbytery, brought an action of deelar. 
ator inthe Court of Session, on the ground that 
as his presentation was valid and legal, the Pres. 
bytery were bound to take him on trials in the 
usual manner, and, if they found him properly qua 
lified, to admit him to the charge. The Cour 
took the simple view which our Courts of Lay, 
as guardians of civil rights, must take in alj 
questions regarding the proceedings of privileged 
bodies, be they military, clerical, or corporate; 
They asked whether the Church, in the exercis 
of its privileges, as given ard limited by law, had 
attempted to interfere with private rights; and 
finding that it had interfered with the right of 
patronage, (which, whether a good right ora 
bad one, was constituted by act of Parliament, 
they decided that the proceeding of the Presby. 
tery was illegal. Then came an appeal to the 
House of Lords; where Lord Brougham, coming 
to the same conclusion, gave forth his reason 
with all that distinct and cloudless logical aeeur. 


| acy which in him is so singularly blended with 


a copious and rapid eloquence. ‘“ It doess 
happen,” he remarked, “ that in a case whie 
has undergone so much discussion below—whid 
has given rise to so great divisions among the 
Judges below—which has been argued on esd 
side at such length, both at the bar and on the 
bench, both in Scotland and here—it does# 
happen that I have been, with the utmost dii 
gence, seeking for difficulties, and found thes 
not.” The Assembly met about two months 
after this decision, in 1839, and the questi 
was, whether they should submit, steer a mi 

course, or resist. The last proposition was ca 
ried. It was argued, that the Church, haviat 


tually acknowledged its jurisdiction in the m& 
ter. This was sneered at most emphatically. 
The clergy maintained that they only wanted 
decision in their own favour: they did notd 
any means promise to submit to an adverse jué¢- 
ment; and very consistently was it so mainte 
ed on Church principles, which are to take # 
thatis given or canbegot, but to concede nothist 
While the Church was thus discharging bf 
blank blunderbusses, the Court of Session oo® 
menced a scattered tire of “ interdicts,” net®# 
sonorous, but much more deadly in their 

An interdict is somewhat like an injunction # 
England—an order by a Civil Court, prohibit 
individuals from doing some particular act, 
pain of punis!:ment for contempt if they 





| In the case of the parish of Lethendy, the Pat 





taken the litigation to the House of Lords, 
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hwtery of Dunkeld were “ interdicted,” at the 
iastance of a vetoed presentee, from taking a 
second presentee on trials. They disobeyed the 
interdict, and were brought before the bar of 
the Court accordingly. ‘There was much discus- 
sion as to what should be done with the reverend 

tlemen ; for the Court felt some compunction 
about committing them forthwith to prison—the 
ysual practice on such occasions. It was settled 
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that, as this was the first offence of the kind, | 


the Lord President should dismiss them with a 
calemn reprimand, and a warning that whoever 
committed a similar act should be punished. 


The next interdict, in the case of the parish of | 


Daviot, in Inverness-shire, was of a very sweep- 
ing nature. A majority of the heads of families 
in communion (amounting to seven) were pro- 
hibited from vetoing. Here the question natu- 
rally occurs, Would the Court have prohibited 


the members of a Voluntary congregation from | 


merely meeting to express their dissent in simi- 
lar circumstances? No, indeed. 


The reason of | 


the prohibition, in the instance in question, was, | 
that the dissent, if of a particular kind—that | 


is, if accompanied with a valid reason—had a 
certain legal effect, by the law of the Church, as 
ratified by the law of the Innd; therefore the 
Court prohibited the dissent from being vitiated 
by being tendered in any other than the valid 
and legal manner. ‘Thus is an Established 


Charch bound over, hand and foot, to the rules | 


which the. State shall lay down for it. 

The case of the Presbytery of Strathbogie 
comes next. A presentation had been given to 
the parish of Marnoch, and the presentee was 
vetoed. This was just before the decision in 
the Auchterarder Case. The Presbytery had 


already, as will be seen, given a negative effect | 





to the veto: but, after the decision of the Court | 


of Session, a majority of their number wished to 
obey the law, as interpreted by it. On this point, 
the question came before the Assembly of 1838 ; 
by which the Presbytery was imperatively com- 
manded to put the Veto Act in force. The patron, 
in the meantime, on the understanding that his 


first presentee wae virtually rejected, presented | 


another licentiate. This rendered it necessary for 
the former to look after his interest; and he did 


80, by getting the Court of Session to interdiet | 


the Presbytery from inducting any other person. 
Having thus stopped the mouth of his adver- 


_at hand than public meetings. 


sary, he proceeded to state his own case, by rais- | 


ing an action of declarator in the Court of Ses- 
“on; and the Presbytery resolved to suspend 
Proceedings till the question should be decided. 
This resolution was carried by appeal to the 
Synod and the Assembly. ‘The case was left over 
by the Assembly to its “ Commission,” of which 
amen; and the first deliverance of that body is 
before us, but, as we do not understand it, we 
cannot give its substance. 

In June, 1889, the vetoed presentee obtained 
ee of the Court of Session, finding the 
“in 'ytery bound to take him on trials, and, if 

* were found qualified, to admit him as minis- 
ter. After some little finessing—for the Mode- 


ee 
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rator, being a vetoist, threw difficulties in the 
way of the proceedings—the Presbytery at last 
held a meeting, at which they resolved, by a ma- 
jority, that they should take the presentee on 
trials. This resolution was brought before the 
Commission, in terms of a direction by the As- 
sembly to report any change of circumstances to 
that body. 

And now come we to the act which, if it can- 
not be in one way or other backed out of by the 
Church, must inevitably lead to its breaking up. 
The Commission met immediately after this act 
of contumacy. The Independency clergy flocked 
in hot and fierce: those on the opposite side, not 
having the interest of vengeance to urge them, 
were not soeager. There was one of those over- 
whelming majorities which drive such bodies out 
of their senses. The temper of the meeting can- 
not be better illustrated than it is in the com. 
mencement of the report of a speech delivered to 
it by Dr Bryce, who moved that the Commis- 
sion should approve of the conduct of the Pres- 
bytery of Strathbogie, in giving effect to the de- 
cree of the Court of Session, The proposal was 
met with “loud laughter.” A recommendation 
to obey the law appeared in so overwhelmingly 
ludicrous a point of view tothe reverend gentle- 
men, that they could not restrain their mirth. 
Of course, the most violent resolutions that could 
be proposed were adopted. ‘The proceedings of 
the Presbytcry were declared “ deliberate contu- 
inacy of the authority of the General Assembly 
and of this Commission, and a gross malversation 
in the exercise of judicial functions ;” and were 
finally annulled. ‘The members of Presbytery 
who had agreed to them were suspended from 
their ministerial functions, and other clergymen 
were appointed to perform their duties. The 
effect of all this was, to turn the popular feeling 
in a very different direction to what was wished. 
The congregations of the seven suspended cler- 
gymen held meetings, and passed resolutions to 
stand by their pastors, The Church demanded 
“Clerical subordjpation.” The inhabitants of 
Strathbogie called for relief from clerical despot- 
ism. ‘This incident was truly much aguinst the 
cause of the Church, so far a8 appearances went. 
She wished to assume the sackcloth of the op- 
pressed,—she marched forth in the harness of the 
persecutor. But there were more effectual means 
The sentence of 
the Commission had to be executed from the 
pulpits of the suspended clergymen, by certain 
ministers appointed for the purpose. The seven 
applied for and obtained, from the Court of Ses- 
sion, an interdict, prohibiting all persons from in- 
truding on their churches for any such purpose. 
The High Churchmen appointed to perform the 
message of wrath, had thus to act a scene on the 
voluntary system, by preaching in dissenting 
chapels, in taverns, or on the wayride. 

On the 29th of January last, occurred another 
scene, bringing us a step nearer to the plot. The 
members of the Presbytery of Strathbogie met to 
transact business; suspended and unsuspended : 
the former constituting a majority of seven tw 
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four. The first policy of the latter was, not to 


acknowledge the existence of the former; they 
were suspended clergymen, and, therefore, not 
clergymen at all. A majority can generally carry 
on the farce of overlooking a minority: but it is 
very difficult for a minority to do so by a majo- 
rity, and so it was found in this instance. The 
four had some advantage at the first onset, by 
having the Moderator on their side, who refused 
to acknowledge that the seven were anything. 
The majority, however, soon settled that point, 
by deposing the Moderator and choosing a new 
one, The two bodies then separated, each con- 
tent to be “the Presbytery” on its own principles. 
The Presbytery of seven, proceeded to take the 
presentee on his trials, The four endeavoured 
to accomplish a coup de main by electing their 
representatives fur the next General Assembly. 
They might have spared themselves the trouble ; 
for, according tothe laws of the Church, they 
were not entitled to du so for more than amonth 
later. Before separating, they issued handbills, 
warning the parishioners of the seven not to re- 
ceive the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the 
rites of marriage, nor baptism for their children, 
from their pastors, as the ceremonies would be 
void and null ; ‘a proceeding,” says the Tory 
paper (The Aberdeen Constitutional) in’ which 
we find the report of the affair, * unparalleled, 
we believe, in any Christian country, unless, in- 
deed, it find a precedent in the papal interdicts 
of the middle ages.” 

To zealous and conscientious supporters of the 
Church of Scotland, who are not too much in- 
fatuated by partisanship, to see the obvious ten- 
dency of these incidents, the prospects of their 
favourite establishment must assume the most 
gloomy and disastrous hue, ‘To the friends of 
Voluntary Church principles, the whole tissue of 
events is merely a phase of the natural workings 
of an Established Church, leading to this satis- 
factory conclusion, that such institutions, when 
their powers are unscrupulously stretched, are 
fuuud to contain the elements of self-destruction 
in their bosoms. These are not times when vi- 
gorous experiments can be tried upon such aged 
subjects; and we think we can perceive signs, 
that the more majestic establishment of our 
neighbours is beginuing to exhibit internal symp. 
toms prognosticating a similar resu-t. 

As we have already said, we dv not see how 
anything but some accident, beyond the range of 
our anticipation, can prevent the Church of 
Scotland from being broken up. The seven 
ministers of Strathbogie have stuck close by the 
directions of the lawful courts; and if all who are 
of their side, follow the same sure guidance, they 
must be brought victoriously through. The 
Court have taken uv the view, that the Veto 
Act is an attempt to interfere with a civil right, 
and they have practically intimated that they 
will protect from injury any body of men who 
are acting in accordance with the law so declared. 
The General Assembly may depose and excom- 
municate. The Commission attempted to suspend, 
but the Court interfered. What isto prevent it 








from likewise laying its prohibitory hand on th 
Assembly? But it may be said that the Cog. 
mission exceeded its authority ; and in the ag 
mission by the Church of such a supposition, w, 
see the only outlet she has. The act was indeed 
beyond the proper jurisdiction of the Commisaj 
which, being but a committee of the Assembly, 
(though of the whole heuse,) is not entitled, ang 
could not consistently be empowered, to act ing 
new emergency ; but is merely authorized to 
the points especially and individually committeg 
to it by the Assembly, and report its decisions for 
approbation.* 

Jo we then view a passive resistance to the 
law (if we can call it in this instance passive) 
with great abhorrence? No, indeed; but it is 
a surt of proceeding, the merit of which must be 
specthlbly measured by its objects. We approved 
of the resistance of John Thorogood, because it 
was, in its nature, a public demonstration of the 
pressure of an iniquitous impost. We condema 
the resistance of the Scottish clergy, because 
we see distinctly that they are fighting 
the old battle of priestcraft, for the aggrandize. 
ment of their own establishment. Believing 
their objects to be thus dangerous, however, and 
such as it is the duty of the community at large 
to resist, let not our appreciation of them be 
misunderstood, with reference to the character of 
the men who are at the head of the attack. A 
struggle for the aggrandizemeat of a peculiar 
order and creed, we admit, may not only have 
fur its companion, but frequently calls into ae. 
tion, much personal disinterestedness and purity 
of feeling. Deeply are these virtues impressed 
on the history of the most illustrious campaiga, 
fur tiie spread of priestly influence, that ever was 
laid before the world—the progress of the jesuite 
Whether it was to brave a tyrant monarch, ot 
to infuse, through the medium of abject submis. 
sion, their subtle reasoning into the rough bosoms 


of a savage populace—whether it was to bask 


in the noxious sunshine of a court, or to pursue 
the more congenial task of patient study, through 
endless mazes of thought and research in dingy 
libraries ; wherever, in any form, by the exercis 
of courage or humility, energy or patience, the 
interests of the order were to be served—the 
self-devuted busum was prepared for the sacrifice 
It was not to invest their order, far less them- 
selves, with the vulgar power of physical && 
minion, or the tinsel of rank, that all this wa 
dune; but to found an empire in the hearts apd 
consciences of wu diversified multitude of humat 
beings, that, striking the roots of their influens? 
with individual mankind far and deep, they should 


| cast # corresponding shadow over the mass 


Modified by the age in which he lives, Dr Chal 
mers is a jesuit of the less gross material. Te 
the charge of pursuing either profit or the # 
grandizement of his personal dignity, he isa 
amenable. His whole energies are put forth®? 


- 7 —— ‘ — ae 


* As the Commission sits in absence of the Commas 
sioner, this may be considered an approach tothe rupee 


between the Crown and the Kirk, which we have abv 
contemplated. 
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the support of his order; and that order is @ mix- 
ture of Toryism and the Church of Scotland. At 
one time he is found struggling to increase the 
Church interest in the universities, in the elec- 
tion of a rector or the choice of a professor. Anon 
he is assisting a parliamentary Tory candidate to 
take the field under the banners of the Church. A 

slice ward consisting chiefly of Tories, who do 
not wish to be troubled about small matters, 
agree to give no opposition toa Liberal candidate 
for the commissionership: but the doctor cannot 
ut up with such backsliding, and he is up early, 
urging all the pious women to do their duty. 
Suddenly he starts in a more majestic field, and 
exhorts “ England's conservatives, through Eng- 
land’s Churchmen,” to support the Veto. All 
this may be quite disinterested, but it is not the 
less mischievous. 

Some of the friends of the Veto assume for it 
the quality of liberality, and, we believe, a few 
of them are under a hallucination that such is 
its characteristic. Were we addressing ourselves 
merely to home readers, it would be unnecessary to 
expose this fallacy: the next to unanimous voice 
of the Liberal press onthe subject, is a sufficient 
index tothe public feeling and knowledge on 
the point. For the benefit of more distant 
readers, however, who may be unable to recon- 
cile some peculiarities in this question with the 
position we have taken up, it may be well to give 
afewexplanations. In the first place, then, many 
ofthe Tories are opposed to the Veto. They 
have pretty substantial reasons. Some of them 
are proprietors of patronages, the value of which 
they do not feel any inclination to assist in re- 
ducing. 
rich enough in general to open up a field of am- 
bition to members of the aristocracy, strength- 
ening and enlarging itself into a rival power to 
their own. In this they are simply acting the 
Henry to Thomas-a-Becket ; and it is the duty 
ofsound Liberals to endeavour to break down 
the power of both. But there is a circumstance 
which has proved itself far more anomalous to 
strangers, in the existenceof a body, not numer- 
ous, but certainly pretty influential, who unite 
the politics of the Whigs with the principles of 
zealous Churchmen. It will have been noticed 
above, that a large proportion of the constituent 
members of the Church courts are Laymen. This 
hot only gives an internal strength to the Presby- 
terian system, which no other can well compete 
with, hut bestows on it an aspect of fearless 
liberality. Let not the reader, however, hastily 
ronclude that these Laymen are independent 
Parties, taken from the community at large; 
they all, by virtue of a strict system of quali- 
gomion, issue from the bosom of the Church. 
Femara assemblies there is, “necessarily, 
Vatad “ae pape of a very captivating and ele- 
cha t; and so, ambitious young gentlemen, 
look ll the bar especially, are taught to 

‘orward tothe Church Courts as arenas for 
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Others do not like to see a church not | 
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their eloquence. It happens thus, that, at their 
first entrance on life, they become deeply em- 
bued with a clerical esprit de corps ; and in this 
manner are the Church Whigs of the Edinburgh 
Parliament House to be accounted for. 

So much for an explanation of the reasons 
why there are Tories against the Veto, and 
Whigs for it, among Laymen. Among the 
Clergy, whatever the opponents of the Veto may 
be, its supporters seem to be (if we may judge 
by their other proceedings) Tories to a man. 
They say they are struggling for the People! 
How is it that, in their multifarious agitation, 
they have found but one form in which to do so? 
Do they support the Ballot ? the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws? The Extension of the Suffrage ?— 
Not they, indeed. We might have had to fur- 
nish a list of measures, of a very different tend- 
ency to which they have given assistance, had 
not, Dr Chalmers relieved us of the labour, in 
his address to the Clergy of England, where he 
says— 

“The attempt is making to prejudice the minds of 
Englishmen with the idea that the Church of Scotland, 
participating in the wayward spirit of the age, has em- 
barked in a reckless career of innovation. Let me assure 
you, iny friends, of the grossness of this misrepresentation, 
At that very meeting of the Assembly's Commission, 
where, by an overwhelming majority of at least four to 
one, we instructed the Presbytery of Auchterarder to 
abide by our Ecclesiastical procedure, and that, notwith- 
standing any mandates or interdicts which might be laid 
upon them by the civil courts, we sent a unanimous 
petition to Government against their scheme of education. 
In all the great questions which affected the vital interests 
of Protestantism, we have made common cause with 
yourselves. Qn the spoliation of the Irish Establish- 
ment; on the topic of an entire and unmutilated Bible 
in every national school ; on the contrel and guardian- 
ship of the Church over our seminaries of learning ; on 
the vast importance to the best interests of society of 
maintaining, or rather extending, the ecclesiastical en- 
dowments of other days; on these, and all other kind- 
red objects, we have fought side by side with the Church- 
men and Conservatives of England.” 

Dr Chalmers might have particularized their 
services at the last general election ; how clergy- 
men, disabled from the performance of their 
pastoral duties, crawled along to the polling 
places, to see how their flocks condueted them- 
selves; how Kilmarnock was taken by storm. 
He should not have forgotten the national fast 
‘‘ for the sins of the land,” held, by order of the 
Assembly, in 1835, when Sir Robert Peel was 
driven from office. 

At the commencement of this struggle, the 
cry of the independence party was for ‘the 
privileges of the Christian people,” reminding 
one of Rubespierre’s favourite appeal to the 
pauvre peuple—peuple virtucus. Latterly, this 
has been superseded by more characteristic ap- 
peals to ‘* Prerogatives,” *“ Independent co-or- 
dinate jurisdiction of the Church,” “ subordina- 
tion to Church judicatories,” &c, The term “ in- 
solence,” especially in the muvuth of one meek 
clergyman, isoften used to characterise those who 
are opposed to the domination of the Church.* 
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* u- ar pra: 
We with we conld find rvom for a few extracts from the ** Letier to Joha Hope, Erq., Dean of Faculty,” by 


the uM Y. Wi! 
Chancellor, 


‘lam Cunningham, commencing thus:—* Sir, | have read the whole of your bulky letter to the Lend 
It was a very tedious and irkeowe task ; one which I believe few have yet completed, and whick 
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In the following quotation from the speech of 
Dr Chalmers, to the Assembly of 1859, may be 
found the tone adopted by the Church party in 
its mildest form. 

“It is an entire misconception, thet the Chaich has | 
given up her power to the people, by the Veto Law. By 
that law, the presentation may be said to be shared be. 
tween two parties, the patron and the peo; ¢; signed by 
the one, and virtually countersigned by the other. The 
Presbytery still retains the same power of check and con- 
trol over the presentation in this form, wh ch we contend 
that itever had over the simple nomin.tion of the patron, 
We are not the registrars either of the patron or of the 
people. and of the 
special fitness as much still asev v5 and, modeiating in 
the cail between the two partics as hereicviore, we can 
lay our interdict both on the unworthy client of the 


% ’ : ? 


patron, and on the unworthy favourite of the ninltitude. 


i 
} 


| 


We are judges of the eualific:tions 


Sut a sentence in the manifesto of the com- 
mittee appointed by the Assembly to urve their 
cause, is perhaps still more clearh 
‘It isan utter mistake,’ they say, “ to imagine 
that the | the Chureh 
for the Veto Law, or for any sinele statute in 
our ecclesiastical coce : it is for the integrity 
of our legislative and judicial power in things 
as heretofore exercis for more 


‘ : 
V cluphatic,. 


resent strucvle of is only 


ecclesiastierl, 
than one hundred and fifty 
Church, setting up a rivalry wi 
law, says—“ here: 
tions. We have our province, 
wedo not wish to invade your 


’?, 
‘ . 
Fears: 


re two co-ordinate juris 
you have yours: 
prerovitives 5 but 
you must not invadeours, —and thisisoneof ours.” 
Now we may conclude this With the 
simple remark, that for abody enjoying exclusive 
privileges, and who consider it their interest and 
duty to support and enlarge those privileges, to be 
entitled to decide on their extent,toth 
of the courts of law, which have the 
tion of the interests of the community at lirge 
at their disposal, ister- 
ous to be entertained in 
not prepared to subject itself to the despotism of 
a priesthood. 
for the me Veto, as pro. 
posed to be converted into law) by the 
authority of the Church Courts, A 
question, whether those who are 


subject 


‘exclusion 


administra- 


isa proposition too prep 


any country which is 


So much rits of the 
sale 
few words 
now as to the 
seeking this privileve from the Levislature ought 
to be supported. And here let us tht 
this is comparatively a trifling question ; and the 
rs Will admit them to be 


to the project, 


observe 


objections, if our reade 
objections, which we may 
are merely shades of difference, when comp tred 


% 
have 


‘with our abhorrence of the privileges claimed by 


the Church Courts, It is proposed that certain 
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not very many will accomplish.” The whole of this pro 
fury, so grand a spcciinen of Hildetrindi-m, that nothing 
as a restoration of olden hi 
the actual Mucklewrath revived, There i 
anxiety that the side opposite to his own “should be 


ferature. 
sone snore . 


ing’ —fondly imagining for the momeut that it Was within 


differing in opinion with himself, to be posses.ed of any one 
hallucination by a practical apperl ; 
this letter has heen passing thie ugh tie press, ! have 
Ministers, by the Rev Bernard's 
] had in view when I wrove the ser encein tie text, He 


argument, and, still ls 


James Mactariane, of St 


, of preducing anything like conse 


againet the tracts of Mr Candlish, whom Mr Macfarlane treats with 
ik 38 Mr Cas ue 


hinselencesuchar 


Mr Macfarlane treating w: 
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persons should have the power of objecting 4 
the appointment of clergyman at a certaig 
stage. ‘Ihis stage is, however, their first ac 
quaintance with him; knowing that, if he get 
over the first difficulty, he is secure for life, he 
may assume a false character, to gratify the 
arbiters of his fate. If the Vetoists are sincere 
in their wish that a clergyman should not be 
at the head of a congregation to which he js 
not acceptable, why not give them the power of 
removal? Again, why limit the right ot dissent 
to the male heads of families in communion w; ith 
the Church? These are generally but few 
number: inthe case of Daviot, they amounted to 
only ten. Why should not the whole congregs. 
tiuon—nay, why should not the whole parish “ 
& vice? The Churchman will smile a 

this; for he has his reasons, and they are very 
covent. Chureh ordinances are not with us as 
they are in Eneland, privileges to which the 
people are entitled: they are boons which the 
Church confers, and which she may refuse when 
she thinks fit. Curiously applicable to the use 
thac may be mide of this power is the following 
extract from a report of a mecting of the Pres. 
bytery of Edinburgh, on 29th January :— 


in a 


“Mr Runciman calice the attention of the Presbyteryto 
asulject or great importance. Great irregularity was 
fornd to exist Seen the churches in Edinburgh, by persons 
being allowed to pass from one church to another, with 
out being ata upun to shew a certificate of character 
s.sned by their la-t minister, This was an evil which 
had increased to an extent which their country brethren 
could scarcely credit. He fecred that, from this state of 
things, it frequently happened that persons were admitted 
to the privilege of Christian communion, both for them. 
s.ves and their children, who, if a certificate of character 
had been required, weuld have heen unable to obtain 
one. In the present righteous struggle in which the 
Cinrch was engaged, to give the people a voice in the 
uppointinent of their ministers, it became them to be 

cie careful than ever to exclude all improper and un 
worthy characters from her communion, He hoped the 
Presbytery would give this subject their serious consider. 


” 
icon. 


It is easy to foresee what elements may be 


requisite to constitute ‘good character,” in the 
eyes of achurch which punished one of its minis- 


ters for dining with Mr O'Connell. <A_ patron 
isa man taken from Protestants at Jarge; he 


may be an Episcopatian or a Dissenter. From 
such hands the Church wishes the power to be 
taken, that it may be put into the hands of 3 
body who, having the a) pearance of popularity, 
owe their existence to the Church, and may be 
expanded or contracted at her will. Over theit 


~ _ - ——ae 


juetion is so fresh and vivid a revival of old polemical 
ever penned by Lamb or Landor can be compared with® 
ven did but imitate; but Mir Cunningham # 
ge of most amusing simplicity, ‘The author expresses @ 
ttempted by some person of competent talent and lear® 
the bounds of possibility that Le could admit any wa 
preiseworthy quality, Suddenly he is aroused from his 
thus ta_* Whik 
‘Remarks on ‘the Tracts on the Intrusion @ 
> Macfar' ine is certa inby nolthe kind of person whos 
ble of comprehending a tra 
Part L. is directed chief 
The idea of such a man ® 
in the extreme.” 
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ulive reasoning of his own. 
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communicants the c clergy hold despotic sway; they | the qualification, by enlarging the privileges 
satorally wish to increase the value attached to | which it confers on the recipient,* 
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@Since this paper Was written, the Dissenters have moved; and the imagination that, for the first time in 
the annals of Church history, a corporation of endowcd ecclesiastics, really and for direct and honest Purposes, 
must vanish with a breath, The back. 


ha 


wished to place more power in the hands of “ the Christian people, 
wardness of the leaders of the Scottish Dissenters, or of the Secession Church, has contributed not a little to a delu. 
gon which may well be prevalent in England and Ireland, since it has misled many intelligent persons among 


ourselves. This delusion is, that the Veto, or Non-Intrusion question, which threatens to turn the Kirk fairly 


oa her beam-ends, really embodies some vestige of Liberal principle, the object of which is to enlarge the free. 
tom of “the Christian people.” The leaders of the Dissenters, who have come forward at last to unveil the d lecep. 


, 


Gon, may either have been quietly lying by to give the * wild m scope to play their fantastic tricks; or they may 


have participated in the general delusion; and, in the latter case, how conld they refuse to co-operate in the gene- 


rous effort made by even Tory clergy, for the relief of ve the Chri: tian p 0} le oe T! gs term, he it rem irked, the vv. to 
clergy restrict exclusively to the comparatively few indiv.duats, the male heads of families, in the different parishes, 


being communican!s of the Church; the ministers and self-elected elders of which church, be it further observed, 
hold as decidedly the power of saying who shall or shall not be communceants, (and thence entitled to use the Veto, ) 
as do the clergy of the Church ot Rome. 

To our Southern and Irish readers, whom we do not wish to bore farther with our Kirk squabbles, we may iptly illus 
trate the Veto question and the mystific ition attending it, by comparing it to the famous Chandos, or tifty-pounde 
tenant-at-will clause, introduced into the Reform Bill, The Veto, or Non-Tutrusion principle, is precisely analogous, 


! 


inc) atacter and tendency ; the landlords being, in the one case, what the scottish clergy are in the other, and both 


arrant self-seckers, under pretence of g.ving greater freedom to the People. Lord Althorpe and other Whigs at once 
saw the snake in the grass when this clause was introduced; while Mr Tume and many Rad.cal Members were 

ceived,—as Liberal Churchmen and Dissenters have beon by the Veto measure. ‘Tory and Whiz Churelmen were 
certainly the first to detect, or, at least, the first to denounce the latent objects of the Veto clergy. To extend the 
elective franchise to small tenants, was, in effect, to enable tle landlords to create tools for their purposes: to 
give the Veto, and to communicants ouly, created by the clergy themselves, is, in like manner, to give the clergy 
an instrument of their own forming, to be employed by them at their own pleasure, and for their own ends Under 
this flagrant delusion, studiously propagated, Liberal men and Dissenters have attended Non-Intrusion s.cetings, signed 
Non-Intrusion petitions, and s)ared in the Non- Intrusion agitation; misled exactlyaswere Mr iume aud his Laver.) col. 
leagues about the artful Chandos’ clauseforenlarging the coustituency. Liberal men hive done so in the entire beled that 
the measure in question was, at least, astepin the right direction; if not equivalent to the abolition of Patronave, and 
the recognition of the right of the People to choose their own pastors 5 the grand principle, be it noticed, of Dissent 
in Scotland, and that which, a century before, gave b-rth to the Secession Church, ‘The temporary delusion that a 
Movement of this sort should have been headed by the great apostie of State Endowment and Establishment, De 
Chalmers, has, we believe, served its day 3 and the Non-Intrusionists must now either widen the basis of the present 


rancorous and most unchristian agitation, and give the whole ** Ciristian people’’—not the mere handful of Kirke 


vassals, * male Aca?s of familics, communicants,” Whom they can C.eate or annihilate,—- some substantial principle to 


struggle for, or be wofully disappointed of popuiar support. It is now manifest that the true object of the etruggle 
is to extend the empire of the clergy, and to set them, as a body, above the law which secures to their Church its 


“fr 


daily bread, and guarantees its existence as an Vstablishment, Dr Chalmers has declared the Veto a “ bagatetle, 


% 


*¥heu compared with the audacity involved in the Strathbogie Ministers and parisl.ioners obeving the laws of the land 


‘usead of submitting tu the arbitrary decree of even a Commission of the General Assembly o¢ the Kirk,—Lp. T. M. 


THE MARTYRS CAIRN. 


GREY cairn of the valley, lone rest of the dead ! How beauteous and balniy the plice of his rest, 
Lang years their dark nos: es around thee have spread ! With flowers that the sunbeams of summer have dreast! 
anne ee k hat they cover runs Jo: wiy be side, While o'er it is chanting the bird on the bough, 
‘here the deer cometh down from the piues o! his pride. And the wild bee is glad on the heather below. 
ft iy legend that hallows each stone, Returned, on the Sabbath, from worshipping God, 
Th, ith to give, but this record alone , Here the tread of the shepherd falls hig ton te sod; 
hoe amidst strangere, one faithful and good, When points the grey sire that his childreu oiay learn, 
ind tor freedom—a witness in blood, And the maiden, half-ch.d, plucks a flower from the cairn, 
r aur i the valley the brook ,; ali leth by, The twilight of evening scarce deepens the peace 
S» hid rehire Weary its waters are nizh ; That there ig abiding, though @h dows increase 5 
ithe Martyr may lie where he bled, v1 oy bs the stream all alone on ite journey may keep, 
. bere are words in the silence, and speech from the dead. © And, sleepless, is lulling the valley to sleep, 
“wr wondied = sheph: erd, are wild blossoms there, And t there, when the mid ight hath gathered in gloom, 
teehee the odour they breathe to the air; No fears for the timid have pl ce | y that tomb; 
he sleeper, though his memory stil, Nor troubled by mounings, or visions of diead, 


And hi 
! Witmess. are sweet tw the sone of the bill. Is the calm that is round thee, lone rest of the dead ! 
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THE SONS OF 


Tue author of this poem has not aspired to be 
either witty or imaginative, passivnate or ro- 
mantic. Heraims are neither “to elevate nor | 
surprise 3’ and she has not very improbably 
adopted the medium of verse merely to give her 
ureater concensation, more 

Her rhymed couplets are 
graceful, in their | 


e€urnest lessons, by 
terseness and force, 
at all times c. V, al d ofter 
flow, although the external garb of her thouglits 
and sentiments should have been a see mdary | 
consideration. ‘The ‘* mere accomplishment of 


verse” is never wanting, as a few beautiful 
passages, in the subjeined extracts, will shew, | 
Mrs Ellis’ poem May be deseribed as narrative, 


The distinguishing 


descriptive, and didactie. 


attribute of her muse is kind good sense, and 
thoughtful consideration of the true aims and 
ends of | fel us they are connceted with the for. 
mation of character, and with the individual and 


social happiness of rational and immortal beings. 
If she has any model, it must be Crabbe, with- 
out his depressing gloom, and also withont his 
tich peculiar humour, The great blemish of | 
the poem, will, we imagine, be found in its 
length, as contrasted with the paucity and home- 
liness of the incidents and characters. Like all 
the poets, without any exception, Mrs Ellis loves 


rural manners, haunts, and pursuits, and ean | 
barely tolerate large towns ond manufactories. 
Her Sons or tue Som are the farmers and pea- 
santry of England ; agricultural labourers 3 mca, 
which she shrewdly remarks, they are still hon- 
the less 
flattering and common appellation for mechanies 
and manufacturers ; yet artisan is an honourable 


denomination. <A 


ourably called, in) contrast to hands, 


tarmer men and 


boys; a mill-master, or machinist, takes in so 


engages 


many new fands; yet we suspect the name is 
not always the measure of the skill and intelli- 
f Waves might be 


yence of the different classes, 
The change of habits among 


a fairer criterion, 
the yeomanry, from simplicity to luxury, and the 
fuulty or vicious system of education adopted for 
their children, since the long war, with its hich 
prices, converted farmers into sporting pventie 
men, and their wives and daughters into fine 
ladies, with the natural reaction of the system 
Which has produced so much distress, form the 
subject-matter of the poem.  Its,;openin sees 
Winntam Hensent the Baglish farmer, and his 
wife, among the happiest of God's rational cres- 
tion, lavishly blessed with life’s choicest blessings. 
Qur readers may conelude, with some justice, 
atter reading the opening scene, that in what is 
said above, we have not given half praise enough 
the mere poetry of a work, which has higher 
aims than these of ‘him who playeth sweetly 
upon the instrument.” 
scape, that in which the farmers sweet dweiling 
is embu ome i. 


We take the home-land- 


| 
Sune Cf tae Seil,” a@ Poew in iAweive Boobs, i 
i 


by Mrs Ellis. 


THE SOIL. ; 


IIOME LANDSCAPE. 
‘Tis spring’s sweet morn; and let our poets say 
Whate’er they list, of that cerulean day 


That rises o'er Itatia’s clacsie shore— E 


My native land for me! [ ask no more. 
My native land, clad in her robe of flowers, 
[ler da:sied meadows, and her woodbine bowers ; 
Her lilachs gay, ber bright laburnums, seen, 
Like fringe of gold, beneath a mantle green 3 
Her streams that wander through the shady grove, 
With cadence gentle as the voice of ‘ove ; 
Her patient herds that slumber on the lea, 
Her yales that waft the honey-laden bee, 
Her blooming orchards girt around with may, 
That falls ike snow, when trom the scented spray 
The song-bird flutters on his Joyous wing, 
‘To soar away to the blue skicrs and sing 5 
Her pastures with the yellow cowslip rife, 
And sportive lambs, in wantonness of life, 
Wildly carcering o’er the grassy downs, ‘ 
Where turze, or broom, the goal ef triumph crowns; 
Her verdant hills beyond the village spice, 
And many « heath-clad mountain rising higher, 
Around whose base the circling river winds, 
Or through the vale its path of beauty finds. 
Such are thy pictures, aud I love to dwell 
On scenes so long remembered, and so well 5 
Scenes that [ gazed on fondlyjtiom my birth, 
That made thee then the loveliest spot of earth ; 
And such thou art, beloved land, to me, 
Aud ever wilt be, come what may to thee. 
‘ ‘ ‘ : ° ° 
Laden with perfume woke the early breeze, 
Gorgeous in sunshine stood the ancient trees, 
The stately elm and feathery ash, that grew 
Around a dwelling almost hid fiom view 
A long, and low-roofed dwelling, where the door 
Looked as if all might enter—rich and poor. 
There was no sloping liwn before that spot, 
Bat gravel-walk, and justlone little plot 
Ot new-mown grass, so treshly green and smooth, 
It seemed the traveller’s weary eye to soothe, 
No massive gate of entrance marked the road, 
Nor grace‘ul sweep its doubtful welcome shewed ; 
But, hid beneath a honeysuckle screen, 
A garden wicket opened on the green. 
While on one side a blooming border lay, 
enriched with tragrant herbs and flowerets gay: 
The tairy leaf of classic thyme was there, 
‘The purple pansy, and the primrose fair, 
And ancient southernwood, acd box, and rue, 
And wall-flower sweet, within that garden grew; 
While over-head, dispensing rich perfume, 4 
There hung a cinopy of roseate bloom, § 
Or, shihken by the gently waving trees, 
A ssower of blossoms fluttered in the breeze 5 
The blushing promise of expectant spring, 
Sweet pledge of all the waning year might bring. 
‘These strewed the ground, a carpet tar more fair 
‘Than man’s ingenious Libour could prepare, 
With toil of weary hand, and curious care, 
High above all, in outline broad and bold, 
Stood the tall ash, the elm, and chestnut old, 
Stretching atuwart that lowly root their arms, 
Faithtul through every change, through winds and 
storms, 
Brcaking the tempest, sheltering from the rain, 
Shadowing from noontide heat that scorched the plait 
Tempering the air with freshness and delight, 
Porting the noonbecms into gems of light, 
True to the promise of their early prime, 
Verdant again with ewe ry sweet spring-time. 
Such thiends were they, those venerable trees; 
Boast ye who may of friends more true than these. 





The inmates were worthy of their charming abode. 












He of soul 
“so manly and so clear, 
So 4ra of purpose, upright, and sincere. 
U, taught of s hools, yet filled with noble aims, 
eS And that high virtue which all praise disclaims, 
a With patriot fire to emulate a Tell, 
And but one weak ness— that he lev ed too well, 
. Yetshe he loved was worthy of his care, 
g Sy gentle and so true, so fond and fair, | 
S, eelf-devoted, looking to the end 
; the remoter good, and thus his friend. 
Ne'er seeking sunshine from his weary brow, 
Nor urging service when his step was slow ; 
Not tiring his vexed ear with puny gricf, 
N asking, When she ought € have given, relief, 
As sone Will tax the patience with a train 
Of uw ce-told wrongs, and undeserved pain, 
Till very kindaess deems its duty is 
To wish the sufferer in a world of bliss, 
If such things could be, Mary knew them not, 








She felt no wrongs, Was cheerful in her lot ; 
lo her the sweet return of morning light 
Brought a new life, sull fraught with new delight; 
For she had one to love, and serve, and cheer, 
Who pad her back in kindness as sincere 5 
$; Aud both felt bound their earthly course to make 
As smooth as might be, for the other’s sake. 
Mury is, in short,a perfect “ wife.” The daily | 
habits, pursuits, and enjoyments of this blest pair, 
{ 


are finely described, from the coming of the dawn 
tillevening prayer ; and tender, cheerful, and al. | 
together charming domestic pictures they are of 
the happiest households thatour landever boasted. 
And 

It was no vulgar bliss that crowned their lot— 

Toey were industhious, but they ne’er turgot 

‘The treasures ef the mind, the heart’s warm store, 

Than all their household comforts valued moe. 


They were untaught, in modern schools at least, | 


Yet much they loved an intellectual feast. 


There was a niche beside their cheerful hearth, 
Thatheld an ancient boukh-case, with the worth 
Orimany minds concentrated and clear, 

\nd thoughts that to the reader's eye appear 
Hs own, so natural and familiar. 

Iwas not the wealth of circulating lore 


THE SONS OF THE SOIL. 





Taat reached the farmer's hospitable door, 

Their chosen library consistedof Burns, Thom- 
son, Gray, Jolinson, Goldsmith, and Addison ; 
good books certainly, though a few additional 
tumes of the © circulating lore, ’ which Mrs Ellis 
Gislikes, might have varied them occasionally, 

Without any great harm being done. The birth 
ind growth of a son. first slightly tuints the 
fthe manly farmer with sumething not 
idemnable, but yet partaking of ambition and 
worldlin-ss. His three lovely daughters, 
3 Might they not live a different race to ve 
e Less worn with toil, less ignorant, and rude, 


4 } P 
Aud, it more polished, why not then more good ? 


Che family are at the summit of earthly feli- 
'Y, the farmer's fields vielding double crops 
aod the grain-markets giving double prices, 


; ore 
a peak ¢ 








os “hen, ona harvest-home night, his wife, after 
} ae 
8 r household cuties were fulfil] ed, strays out 


if 


W the trees, to €11} iy the lovely eveniny, and 

plaim, : ber own heavenly musings, until the return of 
Se Testive reapers, her beloved husband, and her 

“yous chudren, She is suddenly stricken with 
ra and by mid-winter it was all over, and 
Yiiilam llerbert 


hh t . ’ } 
$e. Me (he eatliest, for he could not siete), 





Aud Walked into bis Geids, and jried tu wecp; 


abode. 


































































But though he put away his manly pride, 

Tears were a luxury to him denied. 

So he returned, with restless wandering feet— 

Where was the welcome his return to greet ? 

His home was silent, his domestics sad, 

His children, in their first deep mourning clad, 

Looked half abashed, the younger ones half pleased ; 

Their girlish airs his goaded spirit teased, 

To think the sable trappings ef the tomb 

Should yield them other thoughts than grief and gloom. 

The funeral was over, and the strong-hearted 
man burying the grief, in which none could sym- 
pathize. deep in his own bosom, mingled again 
with his fellows; to them looking in all things 
unchanged, and daily increasing in wealth and 
respect. 

However his beautifuland motherless children 
had learned such lessons, they gradually became, 
if not dissatisfied with their lot, yet unfitted to 
mike the best and wisest of it. Henry, the only 
son, became the classic pupil of the curate ; and 
though early trained to agricultural pursuits, and 
once fond of them, he became discontented, and 
preferred reading Virgil and Homer to rustic toil. 
Whence came such thoughts ? There was a secret store, 
A precious pile of circulating lore 
Brought by his aunt trom the next market town, 

And every Wee k a fresh suppiv came down. 

These had he found, and greedily devoured, 

While the sweet poison o'er his bosom poured, 

Here had he learned what time could ne'er uuteach, 
By all that sage might say or pastor preach ; 

And, ab-ent moody dreamer as he was, 

Hiis aunt looked on, nor knew to check the cause, 

Matilda Herbert was more tair than wise 
She had not dim, buat wursedise rlhuing eyes, 

Books were to her amusement, nothing more— 
To kill the weary Gime she read them o'er. 

So that a maiden loved, a hero bled, 

knough tor her, the volume suon was read. 

She had been t: tined in city schouls, and thought 
(good manners should at any price be hought, 
Good clothing and good looks beyond even these, 
Nor tailed good turniture her eye to please. 

Thus she looked down upon the farmer's home, 
Aud deemed it much to quit the town, and come 
‘Lo scenes so humble, rustic, aud obscure, 
Which. but for novels, she could ne’er endure, 
still she was kind, and had the heart to love 
Sweet childien, if they would bat learn to move 
Suttly and gracetully, and curtsy low, 

And go about as well-bred cluldren go. 


The three daughters are well discriminated. 
Each is beautiful and amiable, and possessed of 
the finest qualities of heart and mind; but none 
ure faultless save Martha, the cheerful, active- 
minded, useful, and helpful Martha, who alone of 
the sister-band reaps the full reward of her good 
principles and good sense, in a union with a 
wealthy and respectable tradesman in a neigh- 
bouring town, contracted half in defiance of the 
sneers of her refined aunt, and the derision of 
her brother and sisters, which only ended when 
the engagement was fairly concluded, 

But this anticipates the course of the narra. 
tive, which first presents us with the complete 
transformation of the delightful old-fashioned 
farm-house into a villa, with a Grecian portico, a 
lawn, and sweep, and grounds ; and the departure 
of the daughters to be accomplished at a fashion. 
able boarding-schovl, This revolution is worked 
by the pertinacious teasing of the silly, romaatic, 
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148 THE SONS OF THE SOIL. 


and super-refined annt. Ya the meantime, the 
love of gain steals more an: more into the heart 
of the farmer, who even begins to love the war 
and hate the French; for 


‘“* How can he, burning with this patriot ire, 
A lower price for English grain desire.” 


Father and aunt alike desired to find a good 
school fer the girls; but, unfortunately, the aunt's 
ideas of that desideratum, were those that deter- 
mined the selection, and she 


—— “ believed those schools were youd 
Where vulgar persons never might intrude, 
Where terms were high, and ladies all were taught 
To sit, and stand, and curtsy as they ought; 

To sing with skill, to touch the harp with grace, 
To paint a landscape or a human face ; 

To speak Italian, Fiench, and sometimes Greek, 
To write in angles sharp, and lines oblique. 
"These were the sclioo!s Matilda Herbert meant 
By good, and here the wondering girls were sent. 
lor she was one who brought her encs about 

By talking long, and wearing patience cut; 

And little knew her brother of the skill 

To win or wind a woman to his will, 

Thus ialy wishing that her words would cease, 
He oft resigned, for very love of peace. 





Left alone with his son, the farmer now attempt- 
ed to make a man of the handsome and intelli- 
gent youth, who, between the idle love of books, 
and the desire of being a gentleman, was, witha 
hundred natural goud qualities, in the fair way 
to ruin. 

Martha was one of those happy creatures, 
whom # romantic aunt’s “ good school” cannot 
spoil. The gentle and tender Lucy was less for- 
tunate; and to the haughty and splendidly 
beautiful and high-souled Jielen was lett the 
completion of the revolution which her foolish 
aunt had begun. When Helen returned from 
school, 

All was so rustic, some things were so mean, 

She never thought her fither’s home had been 

So little like a gentleman's abode, 

* And then, again, that stupid line of road! 

Why not a sweep :” 

The farmer looked, and saw 

*Twas easy there a gentler line to draw, 

“Why notanavenue? ‘Those trees cut down 

Would leave a ruad for every passing clown ; 

Here ire might come, between these eling so dark, 

That stand so well, and make the field a park.” 


The career of mischief is now fairly entered 
on: the former is living in a splendid mansion, 
furnished with expensive elegance, one want 
drawing on another; and his children, in manner, 
appearance, accomplishments, and uselessness, 
may, save Martha, vie with those of any coun. 
try gentleman, And his poetess inquires, why 
if the tradesman has his suburban li x, and his 
carriage, and Jivery servants, and the nan of 
looms buys estates, dines with the mognates of 
the Jand, and obtains a title for his son,—why 
the ambition of the farmer alone should be 
eurbed and scouted—why of him alone it should 
be cried— 

* Put down, put down; 

Bind to his native earth the adventurous clown, 

Wring from his hold this luxury and excess, 

Double his reut, or make his profit less,” 











Mrs Ellis indulges in some rather inconclusive 
reasoning onthe relative merits of agriculiure 
and manufactures ; for how “ the land is sacri. 
ficed to serve the State,” it is not easy to say, 
Indeed, the very reverse is the fact. The State, 
if by that we understand the commonwealth, is 
sacrificed to serve, if nut the land, not the far. 
mer, vet certainly the ijandowners. She does 
not lke railroads and “© moving Heela’s,” or, 
as we presume, locomotive machines ; and the 
picture she presents, is far from one that can gra- 
tify poetical taste, as they smoke, and snort, and 
tear along, through the sweet rural retreats, the 
hamlets, and villages, and farmy fields of Exg. 
land, the very embodiment of blind brute 
force. 

Scorching the bloom of paradise beneath, 

Sencing afar their sulphur-tainted breath, 

Uprooting all her rural green abodes, 

‘To make the landscape one vast map of roads— 

One univercal workshop, roaring wide, 

Between the reclins of waves on either side—= 

One michty encine, labouring, forcing, heating, 

With its ten thousand hume: pulses beating. 

Heaven forefend ! The poetess returns to the 
children of the deserted soi!, the farmer’s child- 
ren. The gentle and rather melancholy and help- 
less Lucy; the energetic, cheerful, and decided 
Martha; andthe beauty and genius of the fa. 
mily, the accomplished, aspiring, and haughty 
Helen—ever more ardent in the love of the beau- 
tiful than the true—too high flown for sober hap. 
piness—and finding her punishment in her am- 
bition, We shall present the sisters in contrast 
ina single but comprehensive point :— 





Martha was musical, and had the skill 

To sing aud wirble like a woodland rill; 

But Helen loved the science, and her ear 

Was pained by sounds to untaught minstrels dear. 

Thus many a joy her happier sister kuew, 

Was unrevealed to her exalte! view 

And while on Martha's brow contentinent sar, 

Heien aspired to share some loftier fate. 
Yet there is, with all this, the fondest affection, 
and much of the irrepressible true enjoyment of 
fresh, buoyant youth, emong the farmer’s child. 
ren, when the heads of the whole family, save 
those of Martha and her father, are turned, by a 
casual visit from their landlord and his fashion. 
able wuests—carriages, outriders, ladies on ambl- 
ing palfreys, and their gay attendant cavaliers. 
The scene is clever, and trom the life. <A groom 
announced, in passing, that the party were to call 
at the villa-farm-house, on their return, “ Lord 
William Douglas, and all.” 

“Now, mercy on us!" eried the maiden aunt, 

est to her dignity, How much T want 

ven yet to finish off the drawing-room. 

Brother! young lidies! Henry ! Martha! come, 

There is no time to lose,” 

The news was told 5 

The firmer heard it with expression cold; 

Hiss -ter wondered how such men were made, 
by little natural feeling they betrayed. 


Henry declared he never would appear— 
Not he indeed ! Why should such guests come there! 
Yet was he misaingere the appointed hour, 
In secret vieiding to the magic power 
That ruled his toilet, where a charm was thrown 
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around his form, not strictly Nature’s own. 
Twas Lucy’s part to gather flowerets gay, 
Contrast their tints, and form the rich bouquet ; 
But, while her fingers trimmed the roses fair, 
She quite forgot her own soft waving hair. 
Not Helen thus unmindful. O'’er her brow 
The sable bands were smoothly taught to flow, 
Leiving the outline of her Grecian bead 
In all its classic purity displayed. 
Nor stooped that head to lovk on trifles low; 
Heraunt, her sisters might their care bestow 
On needful viands, or well-dusted ciairs,— 
The books, the pictures, she alone prepares, 
Spreads out the annuals, brings the engravings down, 
With the last novel lately come from town, 
Jays her portfolio just to catch the view, 
Opens the music most approved and new, 
Brings out the sotas farther from the wall, 
Displaces chairs and ottomans, that all 
May wear an aspect more familiar, 
As if the family lived always there. 
And now at last, the eventful moment come, 
Matilda Herbert hastens from her room, 
With looks that seemed to say—** Well, this is life.” 
Yet how unlike to William Herbert's wife. 


The vain conductress aunt ardently hoped the 
great fulks would see something in her duings tu 
admire ; but, no! 


Vain hope delusive! What tothem were all 

he various colours blending on the wall ? 
More rire, and more attractive to their sight, 
Was the cool dairy, and the milk so white, 
The kitchen, graced with pewter and with tin, 
And the back-door, where fowls would fain come in— 
Those pretty fowls the ladies loved to teed, 
Casting thein down sweet cakes instead of bread. 
Pleased with the pastime, all things else forgot, 
Perversely still they gathered round that spot ; 
While farming men passed ont, and still they stood, 
Charmed with the novelty of scenes so rude. 

Amazed, indignant, lo, ked Matilda then, 
To see the rolling gait of those coarse nen ¢ 
And, worse than al!, the bucket’s rattling sound 
As:aiied her ear with horror most profound. 

, e ‘ ° ° ° 

Soon passed that hour, 
The farmer’s family were left alone ; 
And even those who wished them gone before, 
Felt a strange void when that bright scene was o'er. 


Shortly after this elevating scene, the sensible 
Martha learned, from her brother, that their fa- 
ther had been outliving his means ; and, like a 
too, foo prudent young woman, she at once de- 
eded to accept her vulgar tradesman suitor. 
The following speech rather disenchants the sen- 
sible Martha to one’s imagination. No well prin- 
Cipled woman ever married more simply for a 
resvectable and comfortable home, and for the 
reef of her father’s sinking fortunes. 

“Is this the case 2° said Martha; “Then I know 

Atonce, dear Henry, what I ougit to do. 

Smile hot—yes, I] will give you leave to emile, 

And wy fixed purpose will declare the while. 

Tlove the mar —it least, | think I could, 


Who oft provokes your mirth in jesting mood ; 
4u / will / a od him bell r, for I see 

n Te Os mie ren cd than oner tiere seemca lo he 
rorus to seek, beyond our native hearth, 


Some listing shelter, and some home on earth, 

Astrue a specimen of female vanity and help- 
iT: , 

* Seifishness as the aunt herself, and mucli 

1.9 . ‘ 
iaboe than the farmer’s daughters, is Em- 
ie , , 

%, the sister of Martha's husband, to whom 


lesa an 
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The lordly train were gone, 





hk 








Henry becomes attached. 
bred maid,” 


gether a portrait worthy of Crabbe. 
nutting rambles, while the young farmer, at 
whose rustic garb his merry sisters gaily laughed, 
was leaving the harvest-field to help them to 
pull down high boughs, and lay stepping stones 
across the brooks for them, the town.bred maid 
required more attention. 


grace, 
life, and thus reasons of the lover transformed 
into the unhappy husband of one of those fair, 
fragile, and helpless, beauties :— 


to memory,—to get it by heart. 
active virtues of Henry into exercise, even love 
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Emma is “a tuwn- 


W hose fairy foot, small waist, and pallid cheek, 
The tenderest mould of human torm bespeak. 
She was an orphan, left in childhood lone, 

No mother’s love around her cradle thrown— 
Her helpless infancy her only dower. 

And thus her brother, from its earliest hour, 
In all things else a prudent man and sage, 
Had watched too fondly o'er her tender age ; 
Had spared her youth with discipline to train, 
And thus consigned her to a world of pain, 
True, she appeared most gentle, kind, and fair, 
As untried characters so often are; 

But a spoiled child to feeble woman grown, 
Lot no man love—the cost will be his own. 


The delicate, helpless, mincing Emma, is alto- 
in their 


‘ The feebler Emma, hanging on his arm, 

Asked, without words, protection from all harm. 
For she, unused to scenes so strange and wild, 
Shrunk back from danger, like a timid child; 
Declared she never could the streamlet pass, 

And looked for poisonous adders in the grass. 

While trembling, laughing, she would step within 
The brook’s clear margin, with her slipper thin, 
Then say she needs must die, for never yet 

Had she escaped from cold, with feet so wet. 

Gh, pretty airs of female helplessness ! 

Weak in yourselves, what influence ye possess, 
What power to win the lordly heart of wan, 

Wien neither common sense nor wisdom can, 

Grant WE, the charm of weakness is not all, 

The foot that steps aside must needs be small, 

Vain childish fear must tinge a lovely brow, 

And fair must be the lip whence folly's accents flow, 
Paying the due meed to female beauty and 


Mrs Ellis unveils the stern realities of 


But when he brings his beautiful ideal 

To share a World like curs—so stern and real 

To face the tempest and endure the storm, 

With tears and terrors that have ceased to charm ; 

When sordid cares, a restless host arise ; 

When beauty fades, and youth's warm vigour dies; 

When dormant temper wakens, wild and fierce, 

And childhood’s ceaseless cries, that wound and pierce ; 

When sickness comes, and penury, and pain, 

With all the ills that follow in their train ; 

Oh, who would dare to meet the woes of life, 

And share its sorrows with a pining wile 7 

Who would commit his chi'dren to her care, 

Or seek her sympathy his grief to share ? 

Who would expect, when trials pressed him sore, 

The timid trembler could his peace restore ? 

Or who would wish, beside his feverish bed, 

The teeble thing that could pot raise his bead ? 

With nerves too delicate to feel at home 

Where sickness saddened, or where death might come ” 
No! let not sterling virtues lose their worth 

Kefore these graces of unnatural birth, 

Forced into life by artificial means, 

To make all women goddesses or queens, 


We advise young ladies to commit this extract 
Love called the 
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for the helpless damsel whose very charming 
helplessness (at least as men in love say) en- 
deared her the more; and he attends to his farm- 
business, though still liking too well to course or 
shoot for a day with Lord William. 

The gentle Lucy also finds a lover, to whom 
she devotes the whole treasure of her deep affec- 
tions. He is a young collegian, who obtains the 
parish living on the death of the old pastor. 

This, in the conclusion, is another Crabbe-like 
episode; and we are unwilling to mutilate its 
beauty. 
village children, the visiter of the cottages of 
the poor and the sick ; and she watched by the 
deathbed of her beloved inatructor and friend, 
the old pastor, until— 


At length the scene was closed, and Eustace prayed, 
In seeming fervency, beside the maid, 

That he might catch that mantle as it fell, 

And in that parting spirit’s glory dwell. 

It was a solemn scene, and Lucy felt 

The sordid world betore her vision melt, 

With all its weariness, and all its strife, 

Lost in the balance with eternal life. 

Oh, could we linger by the bed of death, 

How might we trample earthly scenes beneath ! 
But soon there comes a morrow less sublime, 

And we return to grovelling things of time. 

*Twas thus with Lucy, though her faithful heart 
Asked only with one treasure not to part. 

Yet that she hoarded with a miser’s care 3 

Pure though it seemed, perchance it was her snare. 
L.ustace was pastor of that village now, 

And oft with Lucy in her walks would go 

To hear the blessings of the needy poor 

Welcome her step atevery cottage door. 

Why should they dwell apart? They long had known 
And oft acknowledged that their hearts were one. 
S» Eustace won at last her free consent, 

And on the embassy of hope he went. 

It was one bright and siniling summer's day, 
When all around, in heaven and earth, looked gay. 
And Lucy sate within a cool alcove, 

Sweet flowers beside her, and blue skies above. 
Fair child of peace, with sunlight on her brow, 

If there be real happiness below, 

‘Twas hers in that bright golden “our to know. 
Yes, she was happy—happy even here ; 

For she had much tu hope, and nought to fear. 

At length she heard a footatep on the grass, 

And saw a shadow o'er the threshold pass. 

She raised her eyes. What could there be to chase 
The smile of gladness from her lover's face ¢ 

Yet so it seemed; but he began to speak, 

And she looked down, to hide her blushing cheek. 


“Lucy, I know not how to art a part. 
Grieved, disappointed, you shall know my heart. 
I told your father of our plighted love, 
And much he seemed our union to approve ; 
Called you, as oft he does, his favourite child, 
And, while he sighed to part with you, still smiled 
To think a home—a eurer home, he said, 
Than he could offer—soon would shield your head. 
J know not why, but something struck my mind 
Strange in his manner, though it seemed so kind ; 
At length the truth was told—would you believe, 
Your father can no marriage portion give!” 


“And is that all ?°* said Lucy. “ Heed it not. 
We can be happy in the poorest cot !” 


** Poetic visions, Lucy, charm not me, 
Have I not lived such happiness to see 7" 


*¢ Then what remains ?" she asked, with timid voice. 
* Can we not wait ? or has your heart a choice ?” 


Lucy had become the teacher of the | 


“Yes, we could wait, if there was onght to cheer, 
Or brighter promise for the coming year.” 


; 


“ Then, what remains 7" asked Lucy, once again. 
| Her pale lip quivering with a thrill of pain. 


‘7 scarcely know,”’ said Eustace; “ but I think 
*Twere madness thus to venture on the brink 

| Of hopeless poverty, with no pretence, 

| But creature-love, for tempting Providence. 

You know my yearly stipend is but small :"’ 


He should have seen her turning to the wall 
As if the stones could pity ; and the blush 
That grew upon her face, the burning gush 
Of woman's feeling, o’er her brow and cheek, 
And flashing eye that used to be so meek :— 

It passed—and never marble looked more pale 
Than Lucy, while she listened to his tale. 


He marked her not, his eye was cold and clear, 
Fixed on a bed of withering roses there ; 
He marked her not, for different thoughts possessed 
His anxious mind, and laboured in his breast. 
At length he spoke— 
“The more I view the case, 
The more I see that misery and disgrace 
Await our union; yet it seems not well 
That our decision I alone should tell.”’ 


Lucy looked up; ehe did not quite perceive 

—- His real meaning, or could not believe. 

At length, however, it was made more clear; 

She heard—and understood—and shed no tear, 

He took her hand, she drew it not away, 

‘Twas cold as marb'e, and she Jet it stay. 
‘You comprehend my meaning 7” 


“ Yes, I do.” 


‘| thought you must, for all I say is true. 

And I am pleased we can so well agree, 

It makes the trial easier far to me, 

And you will say it was your own desire, 

Not mine, that our engagement should expire 2" 

“7 will.” 

“ Farewell then, Lucy, ever dear ; 
I'm glad your judgment is so cool and clear, 
Tiue, Lean ne‘er be happy as with you, 
| jut something to my station still is due; 
And I, to give that office more respect, 
A portion with my partner must expeet.” 
“Enough,” said Lucy; I can understand.” 
And coldly she withdrew her captive hand. 
* Farewell !"* he said, and left her standing there, 

Like some mute sculptured image of despair. 

This is surely poetry of no ordinary kind; it 
aptly introduces an eloquent homily against a 
worldly spirit, and “the root of all evil,” and 
the pursuit of temporal enjoyments, which priest, 
philosopher, and poet disclaim, all agreeing that 

“ This world is worthless—we but pilgrims here.” 


The moral poetess is well entitled to ask—“ Are 
they all sincere >” 
And not the preacher only, but the sage, 
And the stern sitiris: who condemns the age, 
The sentimentalist, and poet too, 
Have they not all one secret end in view ? 
To please the grovelling world they so despise, 


| To nide their faults and frailties from her eyes ? 


Whate’er betide their happiness the while, 
‘Tocourt her favour, and secure her sunile ? 

Yes; and this lovely isle, from shore to shore, 
Beats with the tumult-— echoes with the roar— 
The strife of hand—the mastery of mind— 
Conflicting interests in one combat joined, 

To gain the eminence of worldly fame, 
And from the dust of earth create a name 


The heartbroken Lucy in time gave up het 
idol, subdued her repinings, and returned # 
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her soothing ministrations in the hevels of the 
sick and the poor. She had found a strength 
that was not her own; but not for the gentle 
and pious maiden, silently ripening for heaven, 
can we longer turn aside, beautifully as her 
placid resignation and fervent sustaining faith 
are depicted. Her coldhearted selfish lover de- 
mands more attention ; he who could 


—_—— speik in silvery tones, and soft, 
With bland expreasion, more inviting oft 
Than real kindness clothed in homely dress, 
Though for the hour of trial, how much less ! 


It was Luey’s fortune still to encounter Eus- 
tace by the sick-bed of the old villagers, to whom 
she was as a ministering angel. 

‘Twas strange that Lucy now could calmly hear 
The voice that once had been too kind and dear 3 
And raise her eyes unblushing to that face, 

Nor linger, lines of beauty there to trace. 

Yet such things have been: and she Was not one 

To shrink from tasks of duty when begun. 

*Twas in such confidence, that Lucy heard 
That well-known voice—yes, every tone and word 
But joined not in familiar converse there ; 

Apart she sate; she did not choose to share 

Social communion, or exchange of thought, 

With one whose hand by money might be bought. 

Yet, had she said good-night, and lett that scene, 

Perchance his patronising care had been 

Extended to her solitary walk ; 

So she remained, to hear the poor man talk 

Of all his sorrows; while the pastor told 

Of consulation ; but with look so cold, 

And tone so regulated, smooth, and mild, 

As never yet the sorrowing heart beguiled. 


we 


At length he rose ; and Lucy breathed again 

When he was gone, with less oppressive pain; 

And hastened torth to meet the chilly blast, 

While deepening shadows o'er her path were cast. 

It wae acold March evening, and there blew 

A piercing gale; and Lucy, shivering, drew 

Her cloak around her frail and slender form, 

That bent beneath the anger of the storm. 

The gentle sufferer died, speaking words of 
tolemn and effectual warning te her beloved 
parent. 

In the meantime, Lord William Douglas, bav- 
ing turned over the leaves of the brilliant Helen’s 
music, and partaken of the farmer's hospitality, 
on Many a winters night, after the chase was 
over—cheering all hearts by his grace and con- 
descension, and, gaining the affections of the 
tovely but aspiring girl—“ mounts and rides 
away,” leaving her most unlike her saintly sister 
Lucy—the unresisting prey to disappointment 
and misery, yet not quite deprived of all hope. 
Meanwhile, Henry marries, and too soon, in 
spite of the warnings of his sage sister Martha, 


Bho would have had him wait until his bride | 


r% gained more sense and experience; and, 
ove all, the valuable lesson, especially to 
women, . 
." hat earthly happiness must ever flow 

* sige Ourselves, from bliss that we bestow.”’ 
maiden ‘he | forsake the gentle kmma; the 
tach sihes ; yride, and the wife are worthy of 
Sines . a and what an impressive lesson to 

nveyed in some of these lines: — 

a horas the orphan to her futare home, 
¢ thought a lovely bride should come, 
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Nor spared her brother aught, nor Martha's hand 

Withheld whate’er its bounty could command. 

And Emma took their gifts with smiling brow, 

As if it was their duty to bestow, 

Hers to receive. Oh! ignorance of right! 

How oft this poor dependence meets the sight, 

And pains the heart, even in our favoured land, 

Where women cannot, will not, auderstand 

Ifow they may lean on others, and depend, 

Yet never know what constitutes a friend ; 

Ilow they may be both gentle and refined, 

Yet want the noblest attributes of mind ; 

How they may charm the ear, and please the eye, 

Yet live unhonoured, and unmourned-for die. 

The honeymoon passed, and Henry, pressed 
by the serious cares of life, and distressed for 
his father, has no patience with the pretty trifler. 

Henry was changed even now, and Emma felt 

Her tears had somewhat lost their power to melt. 

One only purpose seemed to fill his mind, 

It might be noble, but it scarce was kind 

To leave her gentle charms, once loved so well, 

For coarse rude men who came to buy and sell, 

Poverty or, if not yet actual poverty, pressure 
was by this time creating secret discontent, and 
even fomenting quarrels in the once happy and 
united household of the farmer. Matilda, the 
elegant aunt, and her brother, blamed each other, 
and openly recriminated, The quarrels of the 
two mistresses of the family are very delicately 
touched. Every one was willing to make great, 
but not solitary sacrifices of luxuries for the ge- 
neral good, 

Say not that straitened means bring nought to dread 

Save in the actual want of daily bread. 

They bring the very worst of human ills, 

The bitterest draught our earthly cup that fills; 

They bring domestic strife—contention—spleen— 

And envy, mother of the deadliest sin— 

Injurious thoughts—imbittered words, that barn 

And goad the writhing spirit to retarn 

The pain it suffers on the offender's head. 

Then say not poverty brings nought to dread. 

At the close of a very bad and late harvest, 
the landlord invited his tenantry to a feast, with 
all that ostentatious insolence of manner with 
which such festivals are sometimes con- 
ducted. and satellites, wives and 
daughters, the farmer and his ploughman, were 
indiscriminately summoned ; for the ancient hos- 
pitalities of the Baron’s Hall, the roast beef and 
plum-pudding times, were to be gloriously re- 
vived. 

The compulsory banqueting, and promiscuous 
rejoicing, were anything but pleasant to many 
of the guests invited. Our farmer's family 
wished that they had been 

Passed by—forgotten—anything but asked, 

Hlow should their hatred of the thing be masked ? 

To go, a vaseal rather than a guest, 

And sit with hungry boors at that great feast! 

It was too humbling to their secret pride ; 

And yet their landlord's bidding they must bide. 


vassal 


Servants 


The farmer hoped that the invitation boded 
that great reduction of rent, rendered so need- 
ful by the bad seasons, and the fall of the mar- 
kets; Emma fancied her husband would like to 
shew off his lovely bride; and the enamoured 
Ilelen, whose secret pride revolted against the 
degrading exhibition, imagined that she had seen 
Lord William's servant passing, and that his 
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master must consequently have returned. 
farmer's family went rather as spectators than 
actors in the motley scene, where 


Ju 


The 


Still swelled the moving pageant on the aight: 
Dames from the dairy, milkmaids red and white, 
Tiese clad in russet, those in silken sheen, 
Jockeys in boots, and clowns in coats of green ; 
While gliding here and there, amongst the rest, 
Were statelier matrons fashionably dressed, 

With silent daughters just returned from schoul, 
Beating the air with fans, to heep it cool, 

There too was seen that noblest form of man, 
Built upon Nature's most majestic plan: 

Firm, tally and free, his shouldeis broad, and bold, 
iis sturdy band well used to grasp and hold ; 

His mien erect, his foot placed on the ground 

With ] urpuse fixed, and dignity } rofound $ 

His temples wreathed with natural waves of hair, 
His manly forehead smmeoth, and cilin, and fair, 
Contrasting well with the ceep bronze below, 
And sunny tints upon his cheek that glow. 

Such were the men that Britain once could bo ist, 
Whose homes adorned her land 
Untaught in Attic lore, unskilled, perchance, 
‘Vo tread the mazes of the gracetul dance; 

Yet fir.n to sanction, and defend her laws; 
Shepherds at home, but soldieis in her ciuse 3 
Aud proud at heost { 


from coast to Coast 5 


to bear her honoured name, 

Yet still more pioud of her unsullied fame, 

Where are they now: Go ask the western waves— 
‘The southern Uillows, where they find their graves? 
Search the wild prairie, trace the: o'er the plain, 
Woherethe lovecabin shields them trom the rains 

Or track the wide Australian wastes, and 
How fare the sons that Pngland sends away 2 


Like the (ideal ¢) English yeoman of the ge- 
nuine old breed !woked our farmer, who, with his 


2% vy, 








graceful daughter on his arr 1, somewhat scorn- 


fully viewed the revel. The Tory landlords, we 
presume, are not finding the-e feasts of the vas- 
salaye toanswer. One occasionally hears of them, 
here and there, but 
One popularity ball suffices thein 
years. Lord William entered 
throng, who rushed in by aside duorina sparkling 


never of their repetition, 
ler 


amony the noble 


twenty 


galaxy,to yvrace, for an hour or two, the assembled | 


boors A radiant 
beauty was hanging upon his arm, on whom all 
his attentions bestowed ; and he cut the 
farmer and his daughter this “ the 
unkindest cut.” Helen—the despairing and mor. 
tified Helen—would have left the place, but her 
father, who silently sympathized in her wounded 
feelings, could not be the first of the honoured 
guests to take his departure. The ladies of the 
Hall at length retired ; the menials entered ; and 
the mirth grew louder and more enlivened ; and 
then, in the words of the wretched Helen, after- 
forth upon her ventle sister's 


by their presence. 


were 


-nor Was 


wards poured 
breast, 
Donzlas returned, and now he came alone, 
All the proud revellers but him were gone, 
He came with smiles upon his altered brow, 
And the poor farmer's daughter he could know: 
Could touch her hand familiarly, and say 
How well she looked, how happy was that day. 
I fear there wasa blush upon my cheek 
As he drew near; and when | tried to speak, 
I could not quite my trembling voice control ; 
kor something came like g adness to my soul, 
After fons grief, But. ob 


And lett such blackness! 


it } issed iway, 


The next summons of the jovial tenanizy into 





foreign | 
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the presence of their generous landlord js to 
hear that their rents, which they had confidently 
expected were to be lowered, were to be jn. 
creased. Their landlurd was going abroad, ang 
must have money, come what would. Some 
pleaded, some raved, some rede off in sullen de. 
spair, and some desperately drank on, 

Our farmer was now compelled to discharge 
those supernumerary helps—the aged and the 
orphan—so long retained about the farm, be. 
cause they had always been there and knew po 
other home. Discontent with their hard-hearteg 
employer spread among the starving labourer; 
and villagers, even while his heart was bleeding 
at turning them away. 

The farmer and his son still struggled map. 
fully on, until another bad harvest completed 
their ruin. A year of scarcity followed, and the 
extremity of distress led many to emigrate, 
The Farmer also was bound for a far and yp. 
known land. This was his last resource. 

The three day’s auction, the farewell taken of 
the household gods, and of the graves of his 
wife and daughter, are, if rather long-drawn out, 
very touchingly described. The feeble-minded 
and feeble-framed Emma remains true to her 
original character. The bustle, the agitation, 
the confusion, and the misery, mingling with the 
hopefulness of a general embarkation, pass be. 
fore us, And now the emigrant ship is afloat— 
and now 

Cold dreary twilight clothed the earth and sea; 

But not the nearer forms of misery. 

bor their were shrieking babes, untended all, 

And wretched men, who answered not the call 

()f helpless wives. Most desolate of these 

Was Finma, bending on her feeble knees, 

Pleading, with all the eloquence of tears, 

That Henry yet would spare her tender years, 

Her gentle frame, and send her to the shore, 

With her poor child, sate from the billows’ roar, 

Then did she pray for shelter from the storm, 

And threw her arms around his manly form, 

“Spare me!’ she cried; “ my aching brow is bate, 

And the rude gale plays wildly with my hair— 

That flaxen hair, of which each separate tress 

Thou oft hast counted in thy tenderness, 

Deeming no beauty like the cheek that now 

Leans on thy bosom pale as winter's snow, 

() shield me from the storm! Thou once wert kind= 

Can fear or danger warp thy constant mind 2” 


Why turns he not? That voice could once have we 
His ear from music, Has its sweetness gone ? 
No; but he sees that distant line of shore, 
And knows, and feels, he ne’er shall see it more— 
That gentle slope—that range of wood-crowned bill 
He sees them all—his eye with anguish fills. 
He had a Briton’s heart, and loved the land— 
The very soil on which he used to stand. 
Proud of his country’s noble name was he, 
Proud of her laws, and boasted liberty ; 
And while he gazes through the gathering gloom, 
Injustice seems to mingle with his doom, 


And thus, with the silent meditations of th 
expatriated father, who sat apart, his chas 
and pious mind dwelling on the scenes of bi 
once happy life, closes © The Sons of the Soil”= 
a poem, engaging from the truth and tenders 
of sentiment, and beauty of description, and fs 
niore Valuable for the moral lessons it inculeat™ 
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THE STORY OF ANGO; 





THE MERCHANT PRINCE OF DIEPPE. 


BY MRS GORE. 


PART IV. 

Tur lowliness of gratitude with which these 
roval favours were acknowledged, served to ce- 
ment the good-will subsisting between the Sove- 
reign and his subject. Scarcely had winter re- 
assembled the courtiers of Paris, under the 
groined roofs of the Louvre, than the Viscount 


nd his lovely lady were among the most 
favanred guests of the King ; and Bianea, of 
whem such scenes were the natural atmosphere, 


had the gratification of display ing the rich jewels 
and Oriental stuffs. lavished upon her by her 
beshand, in rivalship with the splendours of 
the royal favourite, Diane de Poitiers, at that 
momentin the zenith of her charms, 

It was whispered, however, among the court- 
that it was neither to execute the regis- 
tries of his patent of nobility, noreven to figure 
in the pageants of the Court, that Ango visited 
The rich burgher had long acted as 
auditor to the Cardinal Archbishop of Rouen, 
and, by pru ‘ent management, doubled the reven- 
and it was now surmised that 
Francis himself, whose wars had exhausted his 
treasury in the earlier portion of his reign, was 
ain to mortgage to the Governor of Dieppe, in 


‘ppe 
sCE Sy 


the eapital. 


ues of his See: 


exchonge for a loan of considerable amount, his 


crown lads in Normandy and the adjacent pro- 


Certain 


it was, that though Ango was known 


to have claimed a military escort for the trans- 
pert of a considerable treasure to the capital, 
the troop was at once dismissed in Paris: the 
Lady Bianea’s litter being escorted, on their re- 


irn ta Iienpe, by hisown people only. Yet so 
e from hi: ‘nues being diminished by this 
rof property, never had Anyo’s specula- 
shee] bolder, or lis ha 
thand 


iduriog the ensuing year. Under his rovern- 


ment, the en 


bits more magnificent, 
tle ar underwent 
harbour and jetty 
and the city gates restored and 
The beautifully seu'p- 
asury and winding staircase, still extant 
ine Church of St Jacques du Haut Pas. were 
atrbute from the munificence of Ango ; and the 


Chapel of St John. in that of St Remy, was de- 


11 fortifications 


Cmpiete reparation: the 


were iapreve d ° 


Crowned wiel 
nea Mith towers, 


—— to his patron Saint, by the new Viscount. 
“every sce were to be seen proofs of his libe- 


Res for the henefit of his native city. It 
é ced . . i 
os for Ango to address a petition to the 


s desires and those of hia fellow- 


at ect being thoroughly appreciated by 
Francis who had } fst ; : . at 
2) Who had been right glad to seek ass'st- 
. rom Ay in arming the (Channel fleet 
e nf 


i 
ty eh at Havre, Honfleur, and Dieppe, to pre- 
‘the English from fortifving the town of Bou- 
oenie. PF. r the . 


go, 
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to he granted ; the importance of 


Covernor of Dieppe was no longer 


| disputes with the Spanish, 


the petty trader, the owner of a poor squadron of 
merchant vessels, but the haughty master of 
twenty sloops of war! More than once, the crews 
of his merehantmen, trading with the Moluccas 
and the coast of Malabar, had come to serious 
Flemish, and, above 
all, the Portuguese settlers, jealous of his pre. 
tensions; and in several severe engagements 
with foreign frigates, the star of Ango had pre- 
vailed, and his people come off victorious, 

Qn one disastrous occasion, however, a vessel 
belonging to one of his fleets, having been sepa- 
rated, by stress of weather, from her convoy, fell 
into the hands of the Portuguese, already in- 


censedagainstthe noble mariner of Dieppe by for. 


' mer successes ; when the crew was inhumanly 


| massacred, and the vessel, with its rich cargo, 


steered in triumph into the Tagus. 

Furious at his loss, and still more irritated by 
the insult which he had the arrogance to con- 
ceive was offered to his flag, Ango swore to be 
revenged ; orders for the 
arming of his ten finest vessels, with eight others 


and, having issued 
of inferior size, and, in addition to their crews, 
about 1 thousand men, mercenaries attached to 
his service, he prepared to make a descent upon 
the coast of Portugal, and retaliate the injury 
he had sustained, 

The expedition sailed ; and the first intelli- 
gence of its safe arrival in the Tagus brought 
also to the delighted Ango news of perfect suc- 
Several villages on the banks of the 
Tagus had been ravaged and destroyed by his 


cess. 


and the conflagration 


within a leacue of Lisbon, struck terror into the 


men; of one of these, 
inhabitants, unable to comprehend such an at- 
tuck on the part of Frenchmen, the allies of 
their King. 

A still greater panic, however, was excited 
when several valuable Indiamen, falling in with 
Ango’s vessels which were cruising at the mouth 
of the harbour, were instantly captured! Unable 
to believe such an exploit the work of privateers, 
the Portuguese government, regarding it as a 
declaration of hostilities on the part of Francis 
I., despatebed a deputation to the palace of 
Chambord, where the King was residing, to de- 
mand the cause of so gross a violation of inter- 
national law. 

For some time the King of France attached 
little faith to the representations of these dele- 
yates, Satistied that no hostile instructions had 
been issued by his admiralty, and that, without 
such orders, the boldest captain of his fleet would 
not, on any provocation, pro eed to acts of vie- 
lence, he attempted to persuade the Count 
d'Olivares, and the noble gentlemen by whom he 
was accompanied, that the whole statement 


originated in misconception. On learning, 
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however, from the Ambassador Extraordinary, 
that the flag, under which these outrages were 
committed, bore for ensign and device a sphere 
or terrestrial globe, surmounted by a crucifix, 
with the legend—‘“‘ Spes mea Deus, i juventute 
med,” Francis recognised at once the blazon of 
the Governor of Dieppe. 

“’Tis Ango who hath taken this quarrel on 
his hand!” cried the King, turning towards his 
astonished courtiers. “Tis Ango who hath 
declared war against the King of Portugal!” 

Count d’Olivares, withan obsequious obeisance, 
ventured to demand of his Majesty in what 
quarter of the world the dominions of the said 
King Ango might be situated ; and, had not a 
violent burst of laughter from the King testified 
to the assembled courtiers, that his Majesty was 
disposed to make the arrogance of the Dieppois 
captain a matter of merriment, they were pre- 
pared to treat the presumption of their coun- 
tryman as a treasonous offence against the 
crown, 

‘Be pleased to inform my good brother of 
Portugal,” said the King, perceiving the Am- 
bassadors to be both astonished and mortified 
by his mirth, “that I trust nothing will in future 
occur to disturb the pacific relations now hap- 
pily established between Portugal and France. 
Assure him that it is not 7 who have insulted 
his flag and ravaged his territories, but a captain 
of one of my ports; a man who, being rich and 
independent as a prince, seems disposed to usurp 
royal authority. Or rather, if my advice have 
any weight, ere ye return to Lisbon, procee: at 
once to Dieppe, whereof this bold man is Com- 
mandant, and make such terms with him as ye 
may. Trust me, gentlemen, Ango is not a man 
to be trifled with.” 

On this hint, Count d’Olivares and his suite 
withdrew from Chambord; while Ango, pre- 
monished of their arrival and errand by a private 
message from the King, prepared in haste to 
receive them with regal magnificence, at Varen- 
geville; andthe Portuguese nobles are said to 
have asserted, on their return to Lisbon, that 
the mode of Francis’ Court at Chambord was 
rude and insignificant, compared with that of 
Ango the Dieppois, in his manor; more especially 
when, after having entertainedthem right royally, 
he acceded totheirentreaty that his fleet should 
be instantly recalled, conditioning only that, for 
the future, the captains of the King of Portugal 
would evince more respect towards the flag of 
France. 

But though the Portuguese, trembling for 
their possessions on the coast, and Francis, 
labouring under heavy obligations towards his 


overweening subject, saw fit to submit to his 


insolent. aggressions, the fellow-townsmen of 


Ango, the companions of his youth, the witnesses 
of his growing prosperity, began to lose all 
patience with his assumption. The Command- 
ant of Dieppe had now taken to himself a 
guard of honour, by which he was surrounded 
whenever he went abroad, so as to be inacces- 
sible to the burghers and captains, his kindred 








THE STORY OF ANGO, 


and friends, and established himself as Govern 
in the castle. His beautiful dwelling on ty, 
harbour, was shut up and abandoned; whit, 
from the towers of the lofty fortress, he exe. 
cised his almost regal authority over the tow, 
Ango’s indignant fellow burghers had searrely 
patience to be treated as subjects, by one whom 


they had never ceased to regard in the light of, 


prosperous equal. 

Qn one occasion, the town-council having 
presumed to resist a command issued by th 
Viscount for the imposition of a new rate of 
harbour duty, Ango appeared in person (for the 
first time since his accession of rank) among ths 
notables; and, upon their venturing to persig 
in their resistance, he, who had made war with 
impunity upon kings, proceeded so far as ty 
inflict a blow upon Jacques Morel, one of the 
most active of his opponents. Ere his choler 
had subsided, u missive was brought to the for. 
tress, addressed to the Governor, by the simple 
name of “John Ango,” requiring him to vist 
his sister, who was lying sick and infirm in th 
convent of St Mary. 

“What hast thou done?” demanded th 
feeble voice of the nun, when Ango, obeying 
the summons, took his seat beside her humbk 
pallet. ‘ Hadst thou not enemies enough @. 
ready, that thou must fain spit upon the beard 
of the son of our father’s friend? Jacques 
Morel hath vowed that thou shalt atone in dos 
and ashes the wrong thou hast this day dealt him 
in the fulness of thy pride!” 

‘“T have chastised the insolence of greater 
men than an Admiral of fishing smacks,” said 
Ango, disdainfully. 

‘The fishing smacks of Jacques Morel have 
searched the depths of the Gulf of Ormus, am 
bandied buffets with the Atlantic waves,’’ replied 
Sister Genevieve. ‘Such as he is to-day, st 
yesterday was our father. He was our playmae 
too, Ango, and more than our playmate; ft 
well knowst thou, that but for thy sister 
weaknesses, he had been at this hour th 
brother.” 

‘It was thyself who chose to break the ber 
of betrothment,” replied her brother; “bt 
trust me, hadst thou not retreated from th 
contract, never would I have bestowed my #& 
ter’s hand, at the altar, on a petty trader © 
Dieppe!” 

‘‘ Thou mightst, at least, abstain from load 
him with insult,” persisted sister Geneviert 
“less for his sake than thine own ; for, thick# 
are these convent walls, a whisper hath alrest 


_reached mine ear that Jacques Morel vo 


deadly vengeance against thee and thine.” __ 

“ His vengeance be on my head, then,” ge 
Ango, with a contemptuous smile. « The gm 
castle of Dieppe containeth dungeons for & 


correction of evil minds; and, ere the soldiet™* § 


my garrison would permit this Dieppois chap” 

to smite a blow against their Governor" —— 
‘““ Thy thoughts are too much bent upon dees 

of violence,” remonstrated the nun. ce pfs 


shall hunt the violent man ; and he who smite 
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the sword shall perish by the sword. But 
other blows, my good brother, which 
may attaint even the Commandant of Dieppe. 
Before the tribunals of the law all men are 
equal ; and, Jo! it is in a court of justice that 
thou, even thou, 5 

upon to render thine account ! 

«The Chancellor is my good and noble 
friend,” observed Ango, sternly; ‘ the fiscals 
are my creatures ; the President of the Tribu- 
nal of Commerce holds his appointment from 
I have no fear but that 


with 
there are 


my recommendation. 
my case, 
dealing. 


“Jf thy cause be a strong one, thou art wise | 
| inciting my only son to rebellion. 


to invoke justice, said Sister Genevieve, almost 
reassured by his coldness. “ Nevertheless, 
shonid the sire Morel’s accusation prove a just 
one, that, being, in the year of Grace 1524, thy 
partuer in divers expeditions and undertakings, 
thou hast frustrated him of his lawful share of 
certain prizes and captures, effected by vessels 
armed under your joint authority and at your 
united cost.” 

“’Tis false as hell!” cried Ango, furiously. 

‘Heaven send that the Admiralty of Paris 
(before whom he is about to sue out his process ) 
be of the same opinion !”’ replied his sister, un- 
moved by his violence. 

“The Admiralty of Paris?” cried Ango, in a 
tone of consternation. 

“ Of Paris!—For how, at Dieppe, could Mo- 
rel have obtained justice against the command- 
ant? The fiscals are, as thou didst now assert, 
thy creatures ; and 4 

“ How knowest thou of Jacques Morel’s inten- 
tion?” cried Ango, impatiently. ‘ Despite the 
seeming seclusion of this holy house have the 
sisters of St Mary liberty to play the gossip with 
members of the town-council, more especially 
with such as have been of old their suitors and 
servants?" 

“ Thou hast forgotten, then, amid the pomps 
of thy new seigneury,” observed his sister, 
“that our holy mother, the Superior, is sister 
of Jacques Morel, as I of his adversary 2? Even 
the interests of her flock have not rendered the 
good Abbess insensible to the wrongs of her bro- 
ther's house ; and, lo! on learning the grievous 
hews, that he had been smitten on the cheek in 
full council, by Ango the governor, the vener- 
able woman entreated the prayers of the com- 
munity, that God might incline the heart of 
Jacques Morel to mercy, lest he should deal 
min and disgrace to one who hath been in his 
ume a liberal benefactor to the convent.” 

“My humble thanks to the pious lady mo- 
ther,” cried Ango, bitterly. “ But let her re- 
serve ber prayers for the plight of her brother, 
who may find my armed hand upon his neck 
“eoner than he conjectures !” 

“ Say not so, O my brother!” was the ear- 
Rest reply of sister Genevieve. ‘The King, 
thy master, by whom thine acts, whether for 
fd or evil, have been hitherto upheld, lieth 
“* Lis death-bed. Nor Francis, nor the poor nun 
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the Governor, shalt be called | 


whatever it be, will meet with gentle | 
| hastily from his stool. 
























































thy sister, shall ever again stand in the flesh 
before the face of Gop. Take it, therefore, on 
the word of a dying woman, that, when the 
breath of the King goeth forth, thy prosperity 
will also wax to an end. The tribunals of the 
kingdom will exult in dealing harshly with one 
who hath so long detied their authority ; and 
when Francis is in his grave, the upstart Vis- 
count will find bitter enemies among the nobles 
of France; and the mariner, John Ango, bitter 
accusers among the burghers, his sometime 
equals !” 

‘Enough, enough!” cried the governor, rising 

‘Suffice it that thou 
hast already bred disquiet in my household, by 
But for the 


| abetting of thine evil counsel, Theodore Ango 


had been even now the husband of the high and 
puissant “Demoiselle d’Amboise, kinswoman of 
my Lord the Cardinal, by whose interest ] were 
enabled to laugh to scorn the tribunals of the 
Admiralty. Whereas, behold! the youth is a 
wanderer in foreign lands; and there shall abide 
till I have in writing his promise to resign his 
idle passion for a girl of the People, the plebeian 
niece of Jacques Morel.” 

* That writing thou wilt never have!” an- 
swered the nun, with firmness. “ I know my 
nephew's heart, and sooner than break the $0. 
lemn covenant of troth-plight into which he hath 
entered with Isabeau Morel, Theodore will live 
and die an exile. Mine eyes shall behold him 
no more, my lips counsel him no further, but 
I die in the solemn persuasion, that my father’s 
grandson and representative on earth, would 
renounce all chance of worldly happiness rather 
than be forsworn.” 

A few more weeks, and the passing bell of 
the convent of St Mary announced that sister 
Genevieve had entered into her rest. Yet al- 
ready her predictions had been partly accom- 
plished. The commandant of Dieppe was unable 
even to cast his love-offering upon the grave of 
the poor nun, having been summoned to appear 
before the tribunals of his native country for 
malpractices and felonious dealing! The town 
and garrison were now agitated by the most vio- 
lent commotions. Ango had been removed to 
Paris under an armed escort, that seemed to 
announce the harshest intentions towards the 
accused ; and, notwithstanding the favour which 
his bitter opposition to the Protestant cause in 
Normandy might have been expected to secure 
from the bigoted counsellors of the yonng King 
who had succeeded to the throne of Franeis 1., 
it was rumoured that the cause of Ango was 
prejudged. In spite of the eloquence of the men 
of the law engaged in his behalf, the aecused was 
accordingly condemned, by a unanimity of voices, 
to pay, not only to Jacques Morel the amount of 
his demand, but a fine of ten thousand marks to 
the King for breach of commercial law ; and, in 
default of payment, to be incarcerated in the 
royal prison of the Petit Chitelet. 

‘These exactions, however, heavy as they were, 
constituted the least painful part of Ango's 
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punishment. 
his sentence, a successor had becn appointed to 
his government of the Castle of Dieppe; and 
the new commandant, a kinsman and partisan of 
the farnily of More}, having ejected the goods 
and household chattels of his predecessor the 
rich hangings and sculptured cupboards of Ange 
had been seized upon by the populace, and con- 
verted into a bonfire, the flames of which, rising 
from the high cliffs beyond the citadel, were ap- 
parent as far as the manor of Varengeville, and 
many leagues out at sea. 

Released from prison, after payment of the 
exorbitant charges of his process at law, Ango, 
broken in health, and impaired in fortune by his 
recent calamities, would gladly have refrained 
from returning to the scene of his humiliation, 
Hie saw that the loss of the King, his master, 
was the signal of his ruin. He began te place 
implicit faith in the predictions of the sister, now 
lost to him for ever; and, shorn of his beams, 
reduced to the insignificance of a private station, 


Previous to the promulgation of | nies. 


THE STORY OF ANGO; 


For. lo! Bianca yet lived and looked y, 
him for support. Sick and infirm, unable, 
thare his captivity, or even to visit him in prigog 
supported by the charity of a former te 
of one of his numerous farms, the lady Big 
despatched daily messages to the Pollet, bidding 
the captive rise superior to misfortune, and ~ 
minding him that the proofs of tenderness }, 
had once lavished on his wife, were Poor jp 
account compared with the sacrifice of living fy 
her sake. amid the cares and privations of 
verty. And thus, the fond affection, the origig 
of his ambition, now served as a talisman to pre 
serve him from despair. 

Amid the general wreck of his property, the 
manorof Varengeville had been purchased, at 
inconsiderable price, by the rich burgher Jae. 
ques Morel; and his enemy now ruled in bis 


place! Nevertheless, the chastening hand o0f 


God had so subdued the haughtiness of Ango 
that he resolved, on his deliverance fro:n prison, 


could searcely support the idea of confrontin: 


the scorn‘ul looks of his fellow-citizens, 


the sanguine nature of his epirit forbade him to 


cespnir. 


Still, 


To return to his native place was in- 
evitable: since in speculations connected with 
the harbeur, and in Jand adjoining the town, 
ted the remains of a fortune shattered 
by ostentation, and reduced by the award of 


vere inves 


‘usticee : nor could he refrain from flattering him- 
ee'f that, even yet, judicious ventures might 
renair t injuries he had sustained, The star 


which had so long prospered his undertakings, 
eontd not hive set for ever, 
()) orriving in Normandy, however, the morti- 
! nhad not courage to reappear in his place 
Secluded in 


: roanor house, it was thence he issued instruc. 


the town-coune!] of Dieppe. 


tions to his captains and dockmasters: and, pro- 
ting lv his absence, new accusations were soon 


brovght forward aguinst him in the A-s<« mbly of 


Ni t x le *. 


Eneouraved by the success of Jacques 
had hitherto Jacked cour. 


ave to deconnce the malefactions of the roval 


Meeore!, mony who 


favourite, loudly accused him of peenlation in 
mptroller of the salt and grain 
duties of the harbour. ‘The accounts of the Jast 
rs were enlled for and re-examined ; 


be came 


his office, as c 


twentv ve 

when peculations of so gross a nature 
apparent, then it was clear the whole remaining 
fortune of Ango would be ineuficient to replace 
the deficit. His 


pictures, his rich plate, be 


housee, his lond«, his noble 
ne the s| oilof his 
heirg forfetted to the ¢ 
cree of the fice lL eonrt. and hb. 
bought up 
the miserable prison adjoining the fo 
Pollet. to wi 
he had consigned so many a fellow-citizen, Ango 
waited in anguish of spirit to learn that the Inst 
ny of his property had 


enemies; rown by a de- 


etilv and ernelly 
hy the reodiest hidds rs, ( orf ed in 
treecaf the 


ich, in the plenitude of his power, 


penn heen divided, and the 
period of his pur ishment expired, ‘lo die would 


been a hlessed escape from the bitterness 
* , fate e 


nave 


©! 


but, fallen as he was, he felt it lis | 


duty as aman to meet the fulness of his desti- | 


to take his staffin his hand and seek the humble 
farm in which his afflicted partner abided, albeiy 
from its poos casement the stately bowers of 
Varengeville were painfully visible. 

Had the sentence of Ango ineluded only the 
forfeiture of his fortune, the purpose of Provi. 
dence had been unfulfilled, and the proud may 
perished in lis impenitence. But solitude bad 
effected wonders; had bound that stubborn heart, 
and broken that ambitious spirit ; till, through 
the fractures, religion poured her healing bala, 
and enabled him to work ont his salvation 
While communing with himself in the silence e 
his imprisonment, Ango learned to revile his 
former hardness of heart; his unparental seve. 
rity towards the son whose presence would hare 
heen his sustainment in sorrow, his unbrotherl 
rejection of the counsels of his sainted sistes, 
That he had not altogether nevlected, in his éay 
of prosperity, the cause of the poor and needs, 
wasowing to the gentle instigetions of Genevieve; 
and now, all the alleviation of his wretchednes 
consisted in the remembrance of his faithful eet 
vice to the Chureh, by sending messengers of 
peace to the savage countries, with whose ui 
enlightened children his vessels held traffic; ané 
hy endowing, to perpetuity, religious and chatit 
able foundations for the bevefit of his nativetows 

The happy influence of his sainted sister ath. 
served to soften and encourage his afflicted sou 
In his dreams, he oftentimes beheld her crowned 
with the palms of beatitude, and surrounded 
with the spirits of just men made perfect, bidding 
him submit himse!t humblyto the rod of afflictiet, 
and trust in the merey of his chastiser. 2 Thes 
hast a loving and duteous son who will still yies 
comfort to thine old age,” seemed evermore # 
issue from the lips of the spirit in bliss; 
Ango, who, for months past, had not dared @ 
turn his thoughts towards the banished Theodore 
upon whom, at parting, he had pronounced * 
fearful malediction, began to call to mind tt 
sweetness of filial love, and to believe that He 
ven, in its mercy, might yet restore the lost * 
to his arms! 
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«From those for whose advancement I la- 
poured. [ met with nought but ingratitude !’ 
‘jtered Ango, on waking, to find his pallet of 
reshes wet with tears ; ‘but, lo! my heart 
shispers that the youth with whom I have dealt 
<o harshly, will render me a Llessing fur every 
curse!” 
I: was at noonday that the period of Ango's 
imprisonment expired ; but so great was the 
aterest excited in his favour by the patience 
with which he had supported his humiliation, 
that he found no difficulty in obtaining leave to 
syelter himself, till nightfall, within the prison 
galls, so as to escape the insults of the populace. 
He had signified to his wife, tu have a horse and 
vsuide in attendance before the church of St 
Marie des Gréves, at sunset; and from thence, 
sfter performing his devotion at the shrine of 
Notre Dame de bon Secours, which, in happier 
times, he had erected in gratitude for the deli- 
rerance of one of his argosies frum shipwreck, 
he took his silent way, in company with the pea- 
sant despatched by the lady Bianca, to bring 
him to her presence. 

It was a chilly autumn evening. Shrill gusts 
arose oat «intervals from the sea, and 
athwart the heights crowned by the lonely chapel 
of Candecdte. The fields were at rest, save 
shen a solitary bittern rose from the marshy 
meadows of the valley of Arques. The boor by 
whom the unhappy man was conducted, plodded 
nwards in sullen taciturnity ; and Ango, dis- 
yrited by the anticipation of beholding uponthe 
countenance of his beloved wife the 


drove 


ravages 
efected by misery and privation, could scarcely 
support the sadness of his soul. So often as he 
ed traversed that road, in all the elation of 
triumph! So often as he had escorted from the 


Castle of Dieppe to Varengeville the litter con. 


| same humiliated outcast. 





‘aiming his lovely lady, preceded by a guard of | 


and 
outh, his son ! 


Amour, accompanied by the prom'sing 
And now a sullen peasant was 
4) his escort ; his hapless wife was pining away 
to death, the pensioner of the poor; and as to 
theodore, even his parents knew not whether 
he etl] survived, or to what savage shore and 
‘uel straits he might have been driven by the 
Persecutions of his father. 


The hight drew on to utter darkness ; and 


Ango’s eyes, blinded with tears, marked not | 


what road they were taking. His soul was back 
we mystery of years, his heart was heavy with 
reviling ; and it started him from a reverie 
“ of deep sleep, when the guide, suddenly check- 
™ bis horse, bad him alight, for that his jour- 
“*Y ¥as accomplished. 
os How is this >” cried Ango, on discerning 
—_ ‘astead of the rude gates of a farm house, 
od. ae ren the postern of a long stone 
bhine-sanee an ambush, he began tu repent 
vhed’ hs eg forth unarmed with a stranger ; 
’+ the lights from within the edifice that 
ste glee on closing the postern, seemed 
heey ialf obliterated recollections ; and a 
that he wy “_ ness came over him when he found 
* Standing on the well-known lawn of 
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Varengeville. He had been betrayed, then, 
into the presence of his enemy. 

Already faint with exhaustion, and the excite- 
ment of the preceding hours, Ango fell lifeless 
to the ground. On his resturation to conscieus- 
ness, centuries seemed to have passed over his 
head. He was no longer the same Ango, the 
He was at Varenge- 
ville. He was reclining on a bed in his own 
favourite chamber; and beside him, with her 
hand fast locked in his, stood Bianca, his own 
beloved Bianca, } ile indeed, (and with her pale 
ness rendered still more dazzling by the mourn. 
ing weeds in which she was attired,) but gentle 
and affectionate ; more far 
gentle than in their days of prosperity. 

Ina moment, her thin wasted hand was pressed 


more 


afiectionate, 


to his lips, while his finger, pointing to the sa le 
dress she wore, seemed to indicate the question 
he had not strength to utter— Hath the worst 
befallen us? Are we childless 7” 

Bianea was spared the necessity of reply. 
Ango now perceived that they were not aluue ; 
and the deep subs of the person who was kneel. 
ing at the extremity of the couch, indicated that 
it was one who took part in all their joys and 
sOTrOoWS, 

‘* Where am I, and who is this compassionate 
stranger?” faltered Ango, drawing 
gently towards him. 

‘* You are in your own house, and in presence 
of your exemplary son,” replied Bianea, placin, 
her hand upon the head of the youth, whoin, 
with a burst of relieving tears, Apgo straimed in 
ecstasy to his bosom. 

‘ Varenyeville is yours again, my beloved 
father,” Theodore, when first 
burst them had subsided. 


your disasters reached me not 


till a year after the transmission of the sad 


his wile 


. 


exclaimed the 
of emotion between 


“ The tidings of 


intelligence by the father of my athanced wile, 
Deeply the brought 
against you in a moment of exasperation should 


grieved that accusatiug 
have proved the origin of such extensive and 
unforeseen misfortunes, our friend armed and 
despatched a vessel to whence I had 
already sent tidings to his daughter of my safety 
and faithful affection; and six months ago, I 
sailed from india on my return, to tender to my 
parents the first fruits of my industry and en- 
terprise. To me hath our repentant enemy 
surrendered this house and its dependencies ; 
and henceforth, as heretofore, you are master 
at Varengeville. I shall but crave harbourage 
under your roof fur myself and one gentie 
being, from whom I beseech you, my father, no 
longer to withhold the benediction, without 
which our union were accursed in the eye of 
Heaven Y 

To resist the entreaty of the son thus happily 
restored to him, was impossible. It was not 
without a struggle that Ango consented to clasp 
bands in amity with the man who, provoked by 
repeated insults and wygressivus, had undesign- 
edly wrought the double work of vengeance ; 
nevertheless, when he saw with what sineerity 


Gua, 
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158 THE STORY OF ANGO; 
of sympathy Morel lent his aid to redeem the 
wreck of his fortunes, and conciliate in his 
behalf the good-will ef his fellow citizens, he 
opened his arms to his repentant friend, and 
consented to efface the recollection of all former 
feuds, by the union of their offspring. 

Relieved from its cumbrous load of ostenta- 
tion, the Manor of Varengeville, as the abode of 
a family affecting only the condition of thriving 
burghers, and faithful subjects of the King, 
became a far happier spot than at the epoch of 
its more ambitious destinies. Ango rejuiced to 
resign to his son the care of his commercial en- 
terprises; limiting his own efforts to the arrange- 
ments and cultivation of the delicious gardens 
of the Manor, and to the task of retiring, hand 
in hand, with his altered and subdued partner, 
into the vale of years. 

A new gencration had arisen around his knees 
ere he was summoned to his great account; a 
generation bearing the united names of Ango | 
and Morel, to whom their grandsire’s last admo- 
nition was couched in nearly the words of the 
dying Wolsey !— 

I charge ye, fling away ambition. 
By that sin fell the angels. How then shall man, 
"The image of his Maker, hope to win by it. 

The Manor-house, now converted into a farm, 
still retains striking traces of the remarkable 
man by whom it was called into existence. Carved 
medallions of stone, containing heraldic devices, 





| 
| 





| 
| 
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heads of negroes and Indians, (the people of the | 
countries with whom the rich burgher of Dieppe | 


held traffic,) still adorn the external walls, as 
well as portraits of Francis 1. and Diana of 


Poitiers ; sume vestiges also remain of the far-_ 


fumed frescos which adorned the chimney pieces ; 
and an open gallery of carved stone, adorned 
with Saxon arches and columns, might afford a 
model to modern architects. But the full-length 
portraits of Ango and his wife, which, till within 
a few yeurs, were to be seen enchased in the 
wall above a stone mantelpiece of rich de- 
sign, have wholly disappeared ; as well as the 
marble slab which, after his inhumation in]550, in 
the Church of St Jacques, in the chapel bearing 
his name, was placed, by the pious care of his 
son over the remains of John Ango. 

A far more permanent testimony to the career 


of Ango, is borne in the decline of the town of 


Dieppe, accounted, before his time, one of the 
most flourishing in France. From the moment 
of his elevation, not a petty capitalist of the 
place but aspired to the honour of nobility. The 
high-sounding title of ** Viscount’’ Ango, divert. 
ed all their thonghts from their herring and cod 
fisheries, and oriental commerce. The passion 
for ennoblement became universal; and being 
judiciously played upon by the King’s ministers, 
ever ready to bestow tinsel in exchange for gold, 
scarcely an independent merchant of the burgh 
but was enabled to sport his hour in the glit- 
tering courts of royalty. The sole object of the 
industry and enrichment of the Dieppois, ap- 
peared the acquirement of empty honours ; and 





THE MERCHANT PRINCE OF DIEPPE. 


the burghers thus ennobled, soon followed up 
their madness by consecrating their sons to th, 
army and the church, with a view to the acquire. 
ment of further honorary distinctions, Commere 
was gradually neglected, and civic duties wer 
disregarded. 

By degrees, the dockyards of Dieppe fell int, 
decay. The port no longer sent forth advep. 
turous fleets to the great Indies, or hazarde: 
establishments in the western hemisphere, ]t, 
efficient men were fighting in the civil wars, o, 
making congees at the Louvre, St Germains, o, 
Versailles. ‘The whole navy ‘of a town which 
had once exulted in the princely privateers o/ 
Ango, capable of striking terror into Kings, be. 
came finally reduced to a few fishing boats, with 
some score or so of ill-built brigs, trading with 
Norway for her deals, and Gascony for her wings, 
Even the magnificent churches of St Jacques and 
St Remy, lacking the wealthy patrons who had 
loaded them with benefactions, fell into decay; 
but this defacement is not wholly attributable to 
the neglect of the notables of the city. 

When in the zenith of Ango’s pride and pro. 
sperity, the unfortunate Mary Stuart, about to 
embark from Dieppe for Scotland, condescended 
to become his guest; the host of the youn 


Queen took delight in pointing out to her royd 


notice, that not a man among the two thousand 
wearing his colours, who were ranged along the 
harbour to do her honour, was infected by th 
doctrines of the new schism of Protestantism. 

‘‘ Have a care, Master Ango!” was the repir 
of the roya! daughter of the house of Guise; 
‘You have unsafe neighbours here ; and spiritual 
infection, God wot, is easily extended.” 

The words of Mary of Scotland were more 
speedily verified than might have been expectet. 
Within a year, the worship of the Huguenots ws 
established in the town of Dieppe; and with: 
two, John Knox, the Reformer, was preaching tht 
new doctrines, unmolested, in the Cathedral # 
St Remy! Some years later, one of the severe 
actions of the Leaguers was fought in the 


joining valley of Arques, in whose castle Hear 





IV. had taken up his position, 

True to the faith of his ancestors, and echoole 
by the wise lessons of Sister Genevieve and t# 
afflicting example of his parents, Ango ™ 
younger held with moderation the even tes 
of his way. By the intermarriage of his 00! 
daughter with the great nephew of Jacqo 
Morel, the manor of V arengeville was preserr 
fur nearly a century in the family ; whict 
in the reign of Louis XIV. became extist 
From that period, the lands were divided; a 
the house, degraded by neglect, was converte 
into a farm. Yet even now, when visited 
travellers attracted by the beauty of its site, ™ 
the interest of remainsso valuable asauthentio! 
characteristic of the domestic architecture of 
sixteenth century, the manor of Varenge®! 
pointed out by the peasants of the environs * 
“ La maison d Anco !” 
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SKETCHES OF LIFE AND MANNERS, FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


(Continued from our January No.) 


IumEDIATELY below the little village of Clap- 

rsgate, in which the Scottish ladies resided 
—Mrs Millar and Mrs Cullen—runs the wild 
mountain river called the Brathay, which, de- 
scending from Langdale head, and soon after 
becoming confluent with the Rothay, (a brook- 
like stream that comes originally from Ease- 
dale, and takes its course through the two lakes 
of Grasmere and Kydal,) finally composes a 
considerable body of water, that flows along, 
deep, calm, and steady—no longer brawling, 
bubbling, tumultuous—into the splendid lake of 
Windermere, the largest of our English waters ; 
or, if not, at least the longest, and of the most 
extensive circuit. Close to this little river, 
Brathay, on the farther side, as regards Clap- 
persgate, (and what, though actually part and 
parcel of a district that is severed by the sea, 
or by Westmoreland, from Lancashire proper, is 
yet, from some old legal usage, denominated the 
Lancashire side of the Brathay,) stands a modest 
family mansion, called Low Brathay, by way of 
distinction from another and a larger mansion, 
about a quarter of a mile beyond it, which, 
standing upon a little eminence, is called High 
Brathay. 

In this house of Low Brathay lived, and con- 
tinued to live, for many years, (in fact, until 
misery, in its sharpest form, drove him from his 
hearth and his household happiness,) Charles 
L——, the younger ;—on hisown account, and for 
his personal qualities, worthy of a separate notice 
inany biography, howsoever sparing in its digres- 
sions ; but, viewed in reference to his fortunes, 
amongst the most interesting men I have known. 
Never dol reflect upon his hard fate, and the 
bitter though mysterious persecution of body 
which pursued him, dogged him, and thickened 
as life advanced, but I feel gratitude to Heaven 
for my own exemption from suffering in that 


particular form ; and, in the midst of afflictions, | 


of which two or three have been most hard to 
bear, because not unmingled with pangs of re- 
morse for the share which I myself may have 
had in causing them—still, by comparison with 
the lot of Charles L , lacknowledge my own 
to have been happy and serene. Already, 
on my first hasty visit to Grasmere in 1807, I 
found Charles L settled with his family at 
Brathay, and a resident there, I believe, of some 
Standing. It was on a wet gloomy evening ; and 
Miss Wordsworth and I were returning from an 
excursionto Esthwaite Water, when, suddenly, 
‘athe midst of blinding rain, without previous 
Rotice, she said—Pray, let us call for a 
few minutes at this house. A garden gate led 
Us into a little shrubbery, chiefly composed of 
lawns beautifully kept, through which ran a 
gravel road, just wide enough to admit a single 














carriage. A minute or so saw us housed in a 
small comfortable drawing-room, but with no 
signs of living creatures near it; and, from the 
accident of double doors, all covered with baize, 
being scattered about the house, the whole man- 
sion seemed the palace of silence, though popu- 
lous, I understood, with children. In no long 
time appeared Mr L ; soon followed by his 
youthful wife, both radiant with kindness; and 
it may be supposed that we were not suffered tude. 
part forsome hours, I call Mrs L youthful ; 
and so I might call her husband ; for both were 
youthful considered as the parents of a numerous 
family, six or seven children then living—Charles 
L himself not being certainly more than 
twenty-seven, and his “ Sophia” perhaps not 
twenty-five. On that short visit 1 saw enough 
to interest me in both; and two years after, 
when | became myself a permanent resident in 
(irasmere, the connexion between us became 
close and intimate. My cottage stood just five 
miles from Brathay ; and there were two moun- 
tain roads which shortened the space between ue, 
though not the time nor the toil. But, notwith- 
ing this distance, often and often, upon the dark- 
est nights, for many years, I used to go over 
about nine o'clock, or an hour later, and sit 
with him till one. Mrs L was simply an 
amiable young woman, of pleasing person, per- 
fectly well principled, and, as a wife and mother, 
not surpassed by anybody I have known in either 
of those characters. In figure she somewhat 
resembled the ever memorable and most excel- 
lent Mrs Jurdan ; she was exactly of the middle 
height, and having that slight degree of embon- 
point, even in youth, which aever through life 














diminishes or increases. Her complexion may be 


imagined, from the circumstances of her hair 
being tinged with a slight and not unpleasing 
shade of red. Finally, in manners, she was re- 
markably self-possessed, free from all awkward 
embarrassment, and (to an extent which some 
people would wonder at in one who had been 
brought up, I believe, wholly ina great commer- 
cial town) perfectly lady-like. So much descrip. 
tion is due to one, who, though no authoress, 
and never making the slightest pretension to 
talents, was too much connected subsequently 
with the lakers to be passed over ina review 
of their community. Ah! gentle lady! your 
head, after struggling through many @ year with 
strange calamities, has found rest at length; 
but not in English ground, or amongst the moun- 
tains which you loved: at Versailles it is, and 
perhaps within a stone’s throw of that Mrs 
Jordan whom in so many things you resembled, 
and most of all in the misery which settled upon 
your latter years. There you lie, and for ever, 
whose blooming matronly figure rises up to me 
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at this moment from a depth of thirty years! and 


your children seattered into all lauds. 
But for Charles L 





execution. 


peculiar interest for many of them, and for some 


a permanent place in aly judicious thesaurus 


—such as we may some day hope to see drawn 


off, and carefully filtered, from the enormous | 
Mass of poetry produced since the awakening 


era of the French Revolution. This aspect is 


founded on the relation which they bear to the 


real events and the unexagcerated afflictions of | 


his own life. The feelings which he attempts to 
express were not as-umed for effect, Lor drawn 
by sugyestion from others, an! then transplanted 


into some ideal experience of his own, ‘They do 


not belong to the mimetic poetry so extensively 
cultivated, but they were true solitary sighs, 
wrung from his own mediiative heart by excess 
of suffering, and by the yearning after old scenes 
and household faces of an impassioned memory, 
brooding over vanished happiness, and cleaving 
to those early times when life wore even for his 
eyes the golden light of Paradise. But he had 
other and higher accomplishments of intellect 
than he shewed in his verses, as I shall prese ntly 
explain; and of a nature which make it difficult 
to bring them adequately within the reader's ap- 
prehension, Meantime, I will sketch an outline 
of poor L 's history, so far as IT can pretend 
to know it. He was the son, and probably his 
culamitous life originally dated from his being 
the son, of Qu iker parents. 





It was suid, indeed, 
by himself av weil as others, that the mysterious 
malady which haunted him, had beea derived 
from an the maternal line ; and 
this may have been true; and, for all that, it 
may also be true that Quaker habits were ori- 
ginally answerabie for this legacy of wo, It is suf- 
ficiently well known that, in the training of their 
young people, the Society of Friends make it a 
point of conscience to apply severe checks to all 
vpen manifestations of natural feeling, or of exu- 
berant spirits. Not the passions—they are be- 
yond their control—but the expression of those 
passions by any natural language ; this they lay 
under the heaviest restraint ; and, in many cases, 
itis possible that such a system of thwarting 
nature may do no great mischief; just as we see 
the American Indians, in moulding the plastic 


ancestress in 


skulls of their infants into capricious shapes, do | 


not. after all, much disturb the ordinary course 
of nature, nor produce the idiots we might have 
expected. But, then, the reason why such tam- 
pering may often terminate in slight results is, 
because often there is not much to tamper with; 
the machinery is so slight, and the total range 
within which it plays is perhaps so narrow, that 
the difference betweeo ite normal action and ite 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN 


But they have a real and a mourn. 
ful merit under one aspect, which might be so 
presented to the general reader as to win a 


ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


widest Jeviation may, after all, be practically 


unimportant. For there are many men and 


, he, by his literary | women of whom I have already said, borrowing 
works, is so far known to the public, that, on 
his own account, he merits some reparate notice. 
His poems do not place lim in the class of 
powerful poets ; they are loosely conceived— | 
faultily even at times—and not finished in the 


the model of the word from Hartley, that they 
have not so much passions as pussiuncles, These, 
however, are in ove extreme; and others there 
are and will be, in every class, and under every 
disadvantage, Who are destined to illustrate the 
i very opposite extreme, Great passions—pas. 
sions pointing to the paths of love, of ambi. 
tion, of glory, martial or literary-—these in 
men—and in woman, again, these, either in some 
direct shape, or taking the form of 
sympathy with the same passions as 


intense 
moving 
Out fit- 
the placid children of Fox and 
Penn, not less than amongst us who profess no 


amongst contemporary men—wil/ gleam 


fully amongst 


war with the nobler impulses of our nature, 
And, perhaps, according to the Grecian doctrine 
of antiperistasis, strong untameable passions are 
more likely to arise, even in consequence of the 
counteraction, Deep passions undoubtedly le 
(inthe blood and constitution of Englishmen ; 
and Quakers,* after all, do not, by being such, 
| cease, therefore, to be Englishmen. 
| It is, I have said, sufficiently well known that 
| the Quakers make it a point of their moral 
economy to lay the severest restraints upon all 
ebullitions of feeling. Whatever may be the 
nature of the feeling, whatever its strength, 
utter itself by word or by gesture it must not; 
smoulder it but it must not break into a 
fame. ‘his is known; but it is not equally 
known that this unnatural restraint, falling into 
collision with two forces at once, the force of 
passion and of youth, not uncommonly records 
its own injurious tendencies, and publishes the 
rebellious movements of nature, uy distinct and 
anomalous diseases. And, further, Il have been 
assured, upon most excellent authority, that these 
diseases, strange and elaborate affections of the 
nervous system, ure found exclusively amongst 
the young men and women of the Quaker society; 
that they are known and understood exclusively 


nay, 


| amongst physicians who have practised in great 
(towns having a large Quaker population, such as 
| Birmingham ; that they assume a new type, and 
a more inveterate character, in the second or 
third generation, to whom this fatal inheritance is 
| often transmitted; and, finally, that,if this class of 
nervous derangements does hut increase so much 
| as to attract public attention, it is simply because 
the community itself—the Quaker body—does 
not increase, but, on the coutrary, is rather on 
the wane. 
From a progenitrix, then, no matter in what 
generation,C. L inberitedthat awful malady 
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* In using the term Quakers, I hoped it would have been 
understood, even without any explanation from myself, 
that | did not mean to use it seorntully or insultingly 
that respectable body. But it was the great oversight of 
thei founders, nut to have saved them trom a nickname, 
by assuming some turmal designation expressive of some 
capital characteristic, At presentone isin this dilemma; 
either one must use @ tedious periplitasis, (e.g., the young 
women f the Sucuwty of Friends,) or the ambiguous one 
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which withered his own happiness, root and 
branch, gathering strength from year to year. 
His father was a banker, and, I presume. wealthy, 
from the ample allowance which he always made 
to his son Charles. Charles, it is true, had the 
rights of primogeniture—which, however, in a 
commercial familv, are not considerable—but, at 
the same time, though eldest, he was eldest of 
seventeen or eighteen brothers and sisters; and 
of these, I believe, that seme round dozen or so 
were living at the time when [ first came to 
He had been educated in the bosom 
with most 


know him, 
of Quaker society ; his own parents, 
of their friends, were Qankers ; and, even of his 
own generation, all the young women continued 
Quakers, Naturally, therefore, as a boy, he 
also was obliged to conform to the Quaker ritual. 
But thisritual presses with great ineqnality upon 
the two sexes; in so far, at least, as regards 


dress. The distinetions of dress which announce 


the female Quaker, are all in her favour. In a | 


nation eminent for personal purity, and where it 
should seem beforehand impossible for any woman 
to create a pre-eminence for herself in that re- 
spect ; soit is, however, that the female Quaker, 
by her dress, seems even purer than other women, 
and consecrated to a service of purity ; earthly 
soil or taint, even the sullying breath of mor- 
tality, seems as if kept aloof from her person— 
forcibly held in repulsion by some protecting 
sanctity. This transcendant purity, and a nun- 
like gentleness, self-respect, and sequestration 
from the world—these are all that her peculiarity 
of dress expresses ; and surely this ‘ all” is quite 
enough to win every man’s favourable feelings 
towards her, and something even like homage. 
But, with the male Quaker, how different is the 
case! Jlis dress—originally not remarkable by 
its shape, but solely by its colour and want of 
ornament, so peculiar has it become in a lapse of 


y) 


nearly two centuries—seems expressly devised to 


point him out to ridicule, In some towns, it is 
true, such as Birmingham and Kendal, the public 
eye is so familiar with this costume, that in them 
it excites no feeling whatever more than the pro- 
fessional costume of butchers, bakers, grooms, 
ce. But in commercial—towns of 
uxuryand parade—a Quaker is exposed to most 
mortifying trials of his self-esteem. It has hap- 
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pened that I have followed a young man of this | 


order for a quarter of a mile, in Bath, or in one 
of the fashionable streets of London, on asummer 
evening, when numerous servants were lounging 
on the steps of the front door, or at the area 
gates; and | have seen him run the gauntlet of 
Erm smiles from the men, and heard him run 
the gauntlet of that sound—the worst which 
heaven has in ite artillery of scorn against the 
oo of poor Man—the half-suppressed titter of 
the women, Laughing outright is bad, but still 
fiat may be construed into a determinate ineult 
that studiously avows more contempt than is 
but tittering is hell itself; for it 
niture, and absolute truth, that ex- 


tort thie ex:,, 7 i | 
ye Miitexnression of contempt in spite of ite J 
elurt to fuppress it. 


Tealiy ‘eit . 


Sfeme mera 
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Some such expression it was that drove Charles 
L intoan early apostacy from his sect: early 
it must have been, for he went at the usnal age 
of eighteen to Cambridge, and there, as a Quaker, 
he could not have been received. He, indeed, 
of all men, was the least fitted to contend with 
the world’s scorn, for he had no great fortitude 
of mind, his vocation was not to martyrdom, and 
he was cursed with the most exquisite sensibility, 
This sensibility, indeed, it was, and not so pro. 
perly any determinate passion, which had been 
the scourge of his ancestress. ‘There was some- 
thing that appeared effeminate about it; and 
which, accordingly, used to provoke the ridicule 
of Wordsworth, whose charscter, in all its fea- 





tures, wore a masculine and Roman harshness, 
But, in fact, when vou came to know Charles 
J,.——-, there was, even in this alight tinge of 


effeminacy, something which conciliated your pity 
by the feeling that it impressed you with, of 
being part of his disease. His sensibility was 
eminently Rousseanish—that is, it was physico. 
moral ; now pointing to appetites that would 
have mastered him had he been less intellectual, 
and governed by a less exalted standard of moral 
perceptions ; now pointing to fine aerial specu. 
lations, subtle as a gossamer, and apparently 
calculated to lead him off into abstractions even 
too remote from flesh and blood, 

During the Cambridge vacation, or, it might 
he, even before he went to Cambridge—and my 
reason for thinking so is, because both, I believe, 
belonged to the could not 
be said of them as of Pyramus and Thisbe, that 
we contiquas hahbuere d NOK = —he fell desperately in 
love wit!: Miss Sophia P———-n, Who she was I 
never heard—that is, what were her connexions; 
but, I presume, that she must have been of an 
opulent family, because Mrs P n, the mother 
of Mrs L , occasionally paid a visit to her 
daughter at the Iukes; and that she brought 
with her a handsomely-appointed equipage, as to 
horses and servants. ‘This I have reason to re- 
member, from the fact of berself and her daughter 
frequently coming over on summer evenings’ to 
drink tea with and the affront (as I then 
thought it) which Wordsworth fastened upon me 
in connexion with one of those visits. Une evening, 


same town, if it 











me, 


* * * * * 7 — 


A pangof wrath gathered atmy heart, Yet why? 
One moment, | felt, indeed, that it was not gen- 
tlemanly to interfere with the privileges of any 
man standing in the situation which I then oceu. 
pied, of host ; but still I should not have regarded 
it, except from ite connexion with @ case | re. 
collected in the previous year, One fine summer 
day, we were walking together—Wordsworth, 
mysel!, and Southey. Southey had been making 
earnest inquiries about poor Lloyd, just then in 
the crisisof some severe illness, and Wordsworth’s 
answer had been partly lost to me. I put a 
question upon it, when, to my surprise, (my 
wrath internally, but also to my special amuse. 
ment,) he replied that, in fact, what he had said 
was a matter of some delicacy, and not quite 
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proper to be commnnicated except to near friends 
of the family. This to me!—O ye Gods !—to 
me, who knew, by many a hundred conversations, 
how disagreeable Wordsworth was, both to Charles 
L and to his wife ; whilst, on the other hand 
—not by words only, but by deeds, and by the 
most delicate acts of confidential favour—I 
knew that Mr Wilson (Professor Wilson) and 
myself had been selected as friends in cases which 
were not so much as named to Wordsworth. The 
arrogance of Wordsworth was well illustrated in 
this case of the L 8. 

But to resume L ‘s history. Being so 
desperately in love with Miss P n, and his 
parents being rich, why should he not have 
married her? Why I know not. But some great 
obstacles arose ; and, I presume, on the side of 
Miss P n's friends; for, actually, it be- 
came necessary to steal her away ; and the per- 
son in whom L confided for this delicate 
service, was no other than Southey. A better 
choice he could not have made. Had the lady 
been Helen of Greece, Southey would not have 
had a thought but for the honour and interests 
vf his confiding friend. 

Having thus, by proxy, run away with his 
young wife, and married her, L brought her 
to Cambridge. It is a novel thing in Cambridge, 
though not altogether unprecedented, for a 
student to live there with a wife. This novelty 
L exhibited to the University for some time ; 
but then, finding the situation not perfectly 
agreeable to the delicate sensibilities of his 
young wife, L removed, first, I think, to 
Penrith ; and, after some changes, he settled 
down at Brathay, from which, so long as he 
stayed on English ground—that is, for about 
fifteen or sixteen years—he never moved, 
When I first crossed his path at the Inkes, he 
was in the zenith of the brief happiness that was 
granted to him on earth. He stood in the very 
centre of earthly pleasures; and, that his ad- 
vantages may be duly estimated, [ will describe 
both himself and his situation. 

First, then, as to his person, he was tall and 
somewhat clumsy—not intellectual so much as 
benign and conciliatory in his expression of face. 
His features were not striking, but they ex. 
pressed great goodness of heart; and latterly 
wore a deprecatory expression that was peculiar. 
ly touching to those who knew its cause. His 
manners were free from all modes of vulgarity ; 
and, where he acquired his knowledge | know 
not, (for I never heard him claim any connexion 





























with people of rank,) but a knowledge he cer- | 


tainly had of all the conventional usages amongst 
the higher circles, and of those purely arbitrary 
customs which mere good sense and native ele- 
gance of manner are not, of themselves, sufficient 
to teach. Some of these he might have learned 
from the family of the Bishop of Llandaff ; for 
with the ladies of that family he was intimate, 
especially with the eldest daughter, who was an 
accomplished student in that very department of 
literature which L—— himself most cultivated, 
viz., all that class of works which deal in the 








| body better than himself. 
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analysis of human passions, or attempt to er. 
hibit the developement of human character, jn 
relation to sexual attachments, when placed in 
trying circumstances. L corresponded with 
Miss Watson in French; the letters, on both 
sides, being full of spirit and originality ; the sub. 
jects generally drawn from Rousseau’s ‘“ Heloise” 
or his “ Confessions,’ from ‘‘ Corinne,” from 
“Delphine,” or some other work of Madame de 
Stael. For such disquisitions L had a real 
and a powerful genius. It was really a delight. 
ful luxury to hear him giving free scope to his 
powers for investigating subtle combinations of 
character ; for distinguishing all the shades and 
affinities of some presiding qualities, disentang. 
ling their intricacies, and balancing, antithetically, 
one combination of qualities against another, 
Take, for instance, any well-known character 
from the drama, and pique L——~’s delicate per- 
ception of differences by affecting to think it 
identical with some other character of the same 
class—instantly, in his anxiety to mark out the 
features of dissimilitude, he would hurry into an 
impromptu analysis of each character separately, 
with an eloquence, with a keenness of distinction, 
and a felicity of phrase, which were perfectly 
admirable. This display of familiarity with life 
and human nature, in all ite masqueradings, was 
sometimes truly aplendid. But two things were 
remarkable in these displays. One was, that 
the splendour was quite hidden from himself, 
and unperceived amidst the effort of mind, and 
oftentimes severe struggles, in attempting to do 
himself justice, both as respected the thoughts 
and the difficult task of clothing them in adequate 
words ; he was as free from vanity, or even from 
complacency in reviewing what he had effected, 
as it is possible for a human creature to be 
He thought, indeed, slightly of his own powers ; 
and, which was even a stronger barrier against 
vanity, his displays of this kind were always 
effective in proportion to his unhappiness ; for 
unhappiness it was, and the restlessness of in- 
ternal irritation, that chiefly drove him to exer- 
tions of his intellect ; else, and when free from 
this sort of excitement, he tended to the quies- 
cent state of a listener; for he thought every- 
The other point re- 
markable in these displays was, (and most un- 
favourable, of course, it proved to his obtaining 
the reputation they merited,) that he could suc 
ceed in them only before confidential friends, 
those on whom he could rely for harbouring no 
shade of ridicule towards himself or his theme. 
Let but one person enter the room of whose 
sympathy he did not feel secure, and his powers 
forsoook him as suddenly as the buoyancy of & 
bird that has received a mortal shot in its wing. 
Accordingly, it is a fact that neither Wordsworth 
nor Coleridge ever suspected the amount of 
power which was Jatent in L—— ; for he firmly 
believed that both of them despised him. Ma 
L—— thought the same thing. Often and oftes 
she has said to me, smiling in a mournful way— 
‘1 know too well that both Wordsworth and Cole 
ridge entertain a profound contempt for my pow 
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Charles.” And, when 1 combated this notion, de- 
daring that, although they might (and probably 
did) hold very cheap such writers as Rousseau and 
Madame de Stael, and, consequently, could not 
approve of studies directed so exclusively to 
their works, or to works of the same class, still 
that was not sufficient to warrant them in under- 
valuing the powers which Mr L—— applied to 
euch studies. To this, or similar arguments, 
she would reply by simply shaking her head, 
and then sink into silence. 

But the time was fast approaching, when all 
ains of this kind, from supercilious or well- 
founded disparagement, were to be swallowed up 
in more awful considerations and fears. The 
transition was not a long one, from the state of 
prosperity in which | found L ~about 1807-10, 
to the utter overthrow of his happiness, and, for 
his friends, the overthrow of all hopes on his 
behalf. Inthe three years I have assigned, his 
situation seemed luxuriously happy, as regarded 
the external elements of happiness. He had, 
without effort of his own, an income, most punc- 
tnally remitted from his father, of from £1500 
to £1800 per annum. This income was entirely 
resigned to the management of his prudent and 
excellent wife; and, as his own personal ex- 
penses, separate from those of his family, were 
absolutely none at all, except for books, she ap- 
plied the whole either to the education of her 
children, or to the accumulation of all such 
elegancies of life about their easy unpretending 
mansion, as might soothe her husband's nervous 
irritations, or might cheer his drooping spirits, 
with as much variety of pleasure as a mountain- 
ous seclusion allowed. The establishment of ser- 
vants was usually limited to six—one only being 
aman servant—but these were well chosen ; and 
one or two were confidential servants, tried by 
long experience. Rents are always low in the 
eountry for unfurnished houses ; and even for 
the country, Low Brathay was a cheap house ; 
but it contained everything for comfort, nothing 
at allforsplendour. Consequently, a very large 
part of their income was disposable for purposes 
of hospitality ; and, when I first knew them, 
Low Brathay was distinguished above every 
other house at the head of Windermere, or 
within ten miles of that neighbourhood, by the 
judicious assortment of its dinner parties, and 
the gaiety of its soirces dansantes. These 
parties were never crowded ; poor L rarely 
danced himself ; but it gladdened his benevolent 








heart to see the young and blooming floating | 


through the mazes of the dances then fashion- 
able, whilst he sat by looking on, at times, with 
pleasure from his sympathy with the pleasure 
of others; at times pursuing some animated 
disenssion with a literary friend ; at times laps- 
ing into profound reverie. At some of these 
dances it was that I first saw Wilson of Elle 
ray, (Professor Wilson,) in circumstances of 
animation, and buoyant with youthful spirits, 
under the excitement of lights, wine, and, above 
all, of female company. He, by the way, was 
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ever seen ; and this advantage he owed entirely 
to the extraordinary strength of his foot in all 
its parts, to its peculiarly happy conformation, 
and to the accuracy of his ear; for; as to in- 
struction, I have eften understood, from his 
family, that he never had any. Here aiso danced 
the future wife of Professor Wilson, Miss Jane 
P , at that time the leading belle of the 
Lake country. But, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing person in those parties, from the peculiarity 
of her situation, was Mrs L herself, still 
young, and, indeed, not apparently exceeding in 
yearsmostof herunmarried visiters: still dancing 
and moving through cotillons, or country dances, 
as elegantly and as lightly as the youngest of 
the company ; still framing her countenance to 
that expression of cheerfulness which hospitality 
required ; but stealing for ever troubled glances 
to the sofa, or the recess, where her husband 
had reclined himself—dark foreboding looks, 
that saw but too truly the coming darkness 
which was soon to swallow up every vestige of 
this festal pleasure. She looked upon herself 
and her children too clearly as a doomed house- 
hold ; and such, in some sense, they were. And, 
doubtless, to poor L himself, it must a 
thousandfold have aggravated his sufferings— 
that he could trace, with a steady eye, the con. 
tinual growth of that hideous malady whieh was 
stealing over the else untroubled azure of his 
life, and with inaudible foot was hastening on. 
wards for ever to that night in which no man can 
work, and in which no man can hope, 

It was so painful to Charles L——., naturally, 
to talk much about his bedily sufferings, and it 
would evidently have been so unfeeling in ene 
who had no medical counsels to offer, if, for the 
mere gratification of his curiosity, he had asked 
for any circumstantial account of its nature or 
symptoms, that I am at this moment almost as 
much at a loss to understand what was the mode 











| of suffering which it produced, how it operated, 


and through what organs, as any of my readers can 
be. All that I know is this :—For several years 
—six or seven, suppose—the disease expressed 
itself by intense anguish of irritation; not aa 
irritation that gnawed at any one local spot, but 
diffused itself ; sometimes causing a determina- 
tion of blood to the head, then shaping itself 
into a general sense of plethoric congestion in 
the bloodvessels, then again remouiding itself 
into a restlessness that became insupportable ; 
preying upon the spirits and the fortitude, and 
finding no permanent relief or periodic interval 
of rest, night or day. Sometimes L——~ used 
robust exercise, riding on horseback as fast as 
he could urge the horse forward; sometimes, 
for many weeks together, he walked fer twenty 
miles, or even more, at a time: sometimes 
(this was in the earlier stages of the case) he 
took large doses of ether: sometimes he used 
opium, and, I believe, in very large quantities; 
and I understood him to say that, fer a time, it 
subdued the excess of irritability, and the ago 
nizing accumulation of spasmodic strength whuch 


the best male dancer (not professional) | have | he felt for ever growing upen him, and, as 
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were, upon the very surface of his whole body. 
But all remedies availed him nothing ; and once 
he said to me, when we were out upon the hills 
—‘* Ay, that landscape below, with its quiet cot- 
tage, looks lovely, 1 dare say, to you; as for 
me, I see it, but I feel it not at all; for. if I 
begin to think of the happiness, and its various 
modes which, no doubt, belong to the various 
occupants, according to their ages and hopes, 
then I could begin to feel it ; but it would be a 
painful effort to me ; and the worst of all would 
be, when J had felt it; forthat would so sharpen 
the prospect before me, that just such happi- 





ness, which naturaily ought to be mine. is soon | 


on the point of slipping away from me for ever.” 
Afterwards he told me that his situation inter- 
nally was always this—it seemed to him as if on 
some distant read he heard a dull trampling 
sound, and that he knew it, by a misyiving, to 
be the sound of some man, or party of men, con- 
tinually advancing slowly, continually threaten- 
ing, or continually accusing him: that all the 
various artifices which he practised for cheating 
himself into comfort, or beguiling his sad fore- 
bodings, were, in fact, but like so many furious 
attempts, by drum and trumpets, or even by ar- 
tillery, to drown the distant noise of his enemies ; 
that, every now and then, mere curiosity, or 
rather breathless anxiety, caused him to hush 
the artificial din, and to put himself into the 
attitude of listening again; when, again and 
again, and so he was sure it would still be, he 
caught the sullen and accursed sound, trampling 
and voices of men, or whatever it were, still 
steadily advancing, though still, perhops, at a 
great distance. It was too evident that deranze- 
ment of the intellect, in some shape, was com- 
ing on; and transient fits of 
aberration from his perfect mind, had already, 
at intervals, overtaken hm: 
from the skirts of the clouds, that precede and 
announce the main storm. 
of his situation, that, for years, he saw before 
him what was on the road to overwhelm 
facuities and Still his forti- 
tude did not wholly forsake him, and, in faet, 
proved to be far greater than I or others had 
given him credit for possessing. Once only he 
burst suddenly into tears on hearing the inno- 
cent voices of his own children liughing, and of 
one especially who was a favourite ; and he told 
me that sometimes, when this little child took 
his hand and led him passively about the garden, 
he had a feeling that prompted him (however 
weak and foolish it seemed) to call upon this 
child for protection ; and that it seemed to him 
as if he might still escape, could he but surround 
himself only with children. No doubt, this feel- 
ing arose out of his sense that a confusion was 
stealing over his thoughts, and that men would 
soon find this out to be madness, and would deal 
with him accordingly ; whereas children, as long 
as he did them no harm would see no reason for 
shutting him up from his own fireside, and from 
the human face divine. 

it would be too painful to pursue the unhappy 


because slight 
flying showers, 
‘This was the anguish 
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his happiness. 
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case through all its stages. Fora long time, the 
derangement of poor L ’s mind was but 
tial and fluctuating ; and it was the opinion of 
Professor Wilson, from what he had obse 
that it was possible ta recall him to himself 
firmly opposing his delusions. He certainly, on 
his own part, did whatever he could to wean his 
thoughts from gloomy contemolation, by preog 
cupying them with cheerful studies, and such ag 
might call out his faculties. He translated the 
whole of Alfieri’s dramas, and published hig 
translation. He wrote and printed (but did not 
publish) a novel in two volumes ; my copy of 
which he soon after begged back again so be. 
seechingly, that I yielded ; and so, I believe, 
did all his other friends: in which case no copy 
may now exist. All, however, availed him not; 
the crisis arrived. 
taken away toa lunatic asylum; and, for some 
long time, he was lost to me as to the rest of the 
world. The first memorial I had of him wasa 
gentleman, with his hair in disorder, rushing 
into my cottage at Grasmere, throwing his arms 
about my neck, and bursting into stormy 
weeping—it was poor L——! 

Yes, it was indeed poor L——, a fugitive from 
a madhouse, and throwing himself for security 
upon the honeur and affection of one whom 
with good reason, he supposed confidentially at. 
tached to him. Could there be a situation so 
full of interest or perplexity ? Shonld any ill 
happen to himself, or to another, through his 
present enlargement—should he take any fit of 
vindictive malice agiinst any person whom he 
might view as an accomplice in the plans against 
his own freedom, and probably many persons in 
the neighbourhood, medical and non-medical, 
stood liable to such a suspicion—upon me, [ 
felt, as the abettor of his evasion, would all the 
And unfortunately we had, in the 
recent records of this very vale, a most awful 





so long dreaded Ile was 





blame settle. 


lesson, and still fresh in every body’s remem- 


brance, of the danger connected with this sort 
of criminal connivance, or passive participation 
in the purposes of maniacal malignity, A man, 
named Watson, had often and for vears threat- 


ened to kili his aged and inoffensive mother. 





His threats, partly from their own monstrosity, 
and from the habit of hearing him for years 
repeating them without any serious attempt to 
give them effect—partly also from an unwilling- 
ness to aygravate the suffering of the poor 
lunatic, by translating him out of a mountaineers 
liberty, into the gloomy confinement of an 
hospital—were treated with neglect: and at 
length, after years of disregarded menace, and 
direct forewarning to the parish authorities, he 
took an opportunity (which indeed was rarely 
wanting to him) of killing the poor gray-headed 
woman, by her own fireside, This case I had 
before my mind; and it was the more entitled 
to hare wetght with me when connected with 
the altered temper of L , who now, for the 
first time in his life, had dropped his gentle 





and remarkably quiet demeanour, for a tome, 


savage and ferocious, towards more than ome 
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individual. This tone, however, lurked under a 
mask, and did not come forward, except by fits 
and starts, fur the present. Indeed his whole 
manner wore the appearance of studied dissimu- 
lation, from the moment when he perceived that 
| was not alone. In the interval of years since 
I had last seen him, (which might have been 
ia 1818,) my own marriage had taken place ; 
accordingly, on turning round, and seeing a 
young woman seated at the tea-tuble, where 
heretofore he had been so sure of finding me 
alone, he seemed shocked at the depth of emo- 
tion which he had betrayed before a stranger, 
and anxious to reinstate himself in his own self. 
respect, by assuming a tone of carelessness and 
indifference. No person in the world could feel 
more profoundly on his account than the young 
stranger before him, who in fact was not a 
stranger to his situation and the excess of his 
misery. But this he could not know; and it 
was not, therefore, until we found ourselves 
alone, that he could be prevailed upon to speak 
of himself, or of the awful circumstances sur- 
rounding him, unless in terms of most unsuitable 
levity. One thing I resolved, at any rate, to 
make the rule of my conduct towards this un- 
happy friend, viz., to deal frankly with him, and 
in no case to make myself a party to any plot 
upon his personal freedom. Retaken I knew he 
would be, but not through me ; even a murderer 
in such a case, (i. ¢., the case of having thrown 
himself upon ray good faith,) I would not betray. 
I drew from him an account of the immediate 
facts in his late escape, and his own acknowledg- 
ment that even now the pursuit must be close at 
hand; probably, that his recaptors were within 
afew hours’ distance of Grasmere ; that he 
would be easily traced. That my cottage fur- 
nished no means of concealment, he knew too 
well; still in these respects he was not worse 
of in Grasmere than elsewhere ; and, at any rate, 
it might save him from immediate renewal of 
his agitation, and might procure for him one 
night of luxurious rest and relaxation, by means 
of conversation with a friend, if he would make 
up his mind to stay with us until his pursuers 
thould appear ; and them I could easily contrive 
to delay, for at least one day and night, by 
throwing false information in their way, such as 
would send them on to Keswick at least, if not 
to Whitehaven, through the collusion of the very 
few persons who could have seen him enter my 
door, My plan was simple and feasible: but 
somehow or other, and, I believe, chiefly because 
be did not find me alone, nothing I could say 
had any weight with him; nor would he be per- 
tuaded to stay longer than for alittle tea, Stay- 
ng so short a time, he found it difficult to 
“count fur having ever come. But it was too 
evidently useless to argue the point with him; 
for he was altered, and had become obstinate 
ty iipgnaner I prepared, therefore, to gra- 
yd according to his own plan, by bearing 

“@pany on the road to Ambleside, and (as 
®taid) to Brathay. We set off on foot: the 


——— 





, to Ambleside is about three and a half 
“OO LETT ver vr, 
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| miles ; and one-third of this distance brought us 
} to an open plain on the margin of Rydalmere, 


where the road lies entirely open to the water. 
This lake is unusually shallow, by comparison 
with all its neighbours ; but, at the point I speak 
of, it takes (especially when seen under any 
mode of imperfect light) the appearance of being 
gloomily deep: two islands of exquisite beauty, 
but strongly discriminated in character, and a 
sort of recess or bay in the opposite shore, across 
which the shadows of the hilly margin stretch 
with great breadth and solemnity of effect to the 
very centre of the lake, together with the very 
solitary character of the entire valley, on which 
(excluding the little hamlet in its very gorge or 
entrance) there is not more than one single 
house, combine to make the scene as impressive 
by night as any in the lake country. At this point 
it was that my poor friend paused to converse, 
and, as it seemed, to take his leave, with an air 
of peculiar sadness, as if he had foreseen (what 
in fact proved to be the truth) that we now saw 
each other for the final time. The spot seemed 
favourable to confidential talk ; and here, there- 
fore, he proceeded to make his last heart-rend- 
ing communication: here he told me rapidly the 
tale of his sufferings, and, what oppressed his 
mind far more than those at this present moment, 
of the cruel indignities to which he had been 
under the necessity of submitting. In parti- 
cular, he said that a man of great muscular 
power had instructions to knock him down 
whenever he made any allusion to certain spe- 
culative subjects, which the presiding author- 
ities of the asylum chose to think connected 
with his unhappy disease. Many other brutal- 
ities, damnable and dishonouring to human 
nature, were practised in this asylum, not al- 
ways by abuse of the powers ledged in the 
servants, but by direct authority from the gover- 
nors; and yet it had been selected as the one 
niost favourable to a liberal treatment of the 
patients; and, in reality, it continued to hold a 
very high reputation, Great and monstrous are 
the have been detected in euch 
institutions, and exposed by Parliamentary inter- 
ference, as well as by the energy of individual 
philanthropists: but it occurs to one most forci- 
bly, that, after all, the light of this Parliamentary 
torch must have been but feebleand partial, when 
it was possible for cases such as these to escape 
all general notice, and for the establishment 
which fostered them to retain a character as 
high as any in the land for enlightened human- 
ity. Perhaps the paramount care in the treat- 
ment of lunatics should be directed toward those 
appliances, and that mode of discipline which is 
best titted for restoring the patient finally to a 
sane condition ; but the second place in the ma- 
chinery of his proper management, should be re- 
served for that system of attentions, medical or 
non-medical, which have the best chance of 
making him happy for the present ; and especi- 
ally because his present happiness must always 
be one of the directest avenues to his restoration. 
In the present case, could it be imagined that the 
Pp 
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ie shame, agitation, and fury, which convulsed poor | self to engage, for promoting education or reli. 
H a L——, as he went over the circumstances of his 1 gious knowledge amongst his poorer neighbours. 
He degradation, were calculated for any other than | But often and often, in years after all was one, 
ti | the worst effects upon the state and prospects of | I have passed old Brathay, or have gone over 
qe his malady? By sustaining the tumult of his purposely after dark, about the time when, fo; 
bs brain. they must, almost of themselves, have pre- ; many a year, 1 used to go over to spend the 
cluded his restoration, At the side of that quiet | evening; and, seating myself on a stone, by the 
+p lake he stood for nearly an hour, repeating his | side of the mountain river Brathay, have stayed 
wrongs, his eves glaring continually, as the light for hours listening to the same sound to which go 
thrown of from those parts of the lake which | often C L and I used to hearken to. 
reflected bricht tracts of sky amongst the clouds , gether with profound emotion and awe—the 
fitfully illuminated them, and again and again | sound of pealing anthems, as if streaming from 
threatening, with gestures the wildest, vengeance | the open portals of some illimitable cathedral ; 
abtic. 43 the most savage upon those vile keepers who | for such a sound does actually arise, in manr 
+ iM ae had eo abused any just purposes of anthority. | states of the weather, from the peculiar action 
: ‘any But He would talk of little else; apparently he couid of the river Brathay upon its roeky bed; and 
Att ea not. A hollow effort he would make, now and many times I have heard it, of a quiet night, 
; ah “a then, when his story had apparently reached its when no stranger could have been persuaded to 
ew ae close, to sustain the topics of ordinary conversa- | believe it other than the sound of choral chant. 
| ; bi y tion; but in aminute he had relapsed into the one inz—distant, solemn, saintly. Its meaning an 
rf i ap 4 subject which possessed him. In vain 1 pressed expression were, In those earlier years, uncertain 
H aie . 7 him to return with me to Grasmere. Ife was and general ; not more pointed or determinate 
tap 1G now, for a few hours to come, to be befriended | in the direction which it impressed upon one's 
) ' tak ! rH iB: by the darkness: and he resolved to improve the | feelings thanthelight of setting suns; and sweep- s 
) EBL He opportunity for some purpose of his own, which, ing, in fact, the whole harp of pensive sensi- FP 
‘Le 2h ae as he shewed no disposition to communicate any | bilities, rather than striking the chord of any 
i hate i 5 part of his future plans, I did not directly inquire | one specific sentiment. But since the ruin or 
‘| . Hat into, In fact, part of his purpose, in stopping | dispersion of thet household, after the smoke 
ee ae where he did, had been to let me know that he did | had ceased to ascend from their hearth, or the 
nt Soa not wish for company any further. We parted ; | garden walks to re-echo their voices, oftentimes 
lag ¢ . and I saw himno more. He was svon recaptured ; when lying by the river side, I have listened to & | 
Lt 1 ay ft then transferred to some more eligible asylum; | the same aerial saintly sound, whilst looking | 
| Be. cae then liberated from all restraint: after which, } back to that nicht, long hidden in the forestof & 
ae | rs . 4 with his family, he went to France; where again {| receding years, when Charles and Sophia L— 
a i fi it became necessary to deprive him of liberty. | now lying in foreign graves, first dawned upon 
| f ‘oe i And, finally, in France it was that his feverish | me, coming suddenly out of rain and darkness; } 
+, 4 i existence found at length a natural rest, and an | then—yonng, rich, happy, full of hope, belted } 
Au ‘de everlasting liberty ; for there it was, in a maison | with young children, (of whom also most are t 
ae 7 de santé, ut or near Versaill -that he died, (and | long dead,) and standing apparently on the verge I 
fi rh I believe tranquilly,) a few yearsafter he had left | of a labyrinth of golden hours. Musing on that f 
, eet : England. Death was indeed to him, inthe words | night in November, 1807, and then upon the c 
‘ ; rf Ri of that nne my atic, By ike th ’ ‘artist, ae olden wreck that had been w rouglit by a space of ff. & 
| + mit gate —the vate of liberation from the captivity | teen years, ] would say tomyself sometimes, anc “ 
;" if Le of half a life; or, as T once found the case beau- | seem to hear it in the songs of this watery cathe- i 0 
: int ae: F tifully expressed ina volume of poems, a century | dral—Put not your trust in any fabric of happ- & h 
ti * vy old, and otherwise poor enough, for they offered | ness that has its root in man, or the children @ 
i! hi : | nothing worth recollecting beyond this single , men. Sometimes even I was tempted to dis i g 
ay a4 line, in speaking of the particular morning in } cover, inthe same music. a sound such as this— 3 Vv 
(| Baie f which some young man had died— | Love nothing, love nobody, for thereby comes 4 f 
if) hi va 4 “That morning brought lis peace and liberty.” | killing curse in the rear. But sometimes alse, 7 ; 
Thay {) \ . Charles L neverreturned to Brathay after | very early on a summer morning, when the i ; 
4 “as t he had once been removed from it ; and the re- | d.wn was barely beginning to break, all thiogs 
a +o moval of his family soon followed, Mrs L ' locked in sleep, und only some uneasy mur 
fi * . indeed, returned nt intervals from Franee to | mur, or cock-crow, at a faint distance, giving 
. i? oe England, upon business connected with the ine | hint of resurrection for earth and her genet® 
re | 4 terests of her family ; and, during one of those tions, I have heard, in that same chanting of te 
yo fa i fugitive visits, she came to the Lakes, where she | little mountain river, a more solemn if a les 
it uy ‘h selected Grasmere for her residence, so that I | agitated admonition—a requiem over departed = 
f i% i; ‘ had opportunities of seeing her every day, for a happiness, and a protestation against the though! 
i} ad Space of several weeks. Otherwise, 1 never that so many excellent creatures, but a i 
t again saw any of the family, except one son, an | lower than the angels, whom J have seen only 
4 ii interesting young man, who sought most merit- | love in this life—so many of the good, the brav 
ti > Oriously, by burst ng asunds rthe heavy yoke of | the beautiful, the wise—can have appeared 4 
| , ih constitutional inactivity, to extract a balm for | no higher purpose or prospect than simply 
fad 1 his owe besetting melancholy, from aconstint |! peint a moral, to cause a little joy and mar! 
it ; scries of exertions in which he had forced him- tears, a few perishing moons of happiness 
He { 
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years of vain regret,—No! that the destiny of 
man is more in correspondence with the grandeur 
of his endowments ; and that our own mysteri- 
ous tendencies are written hieroglyphically in the 
vicissitudes of day and night, of winter and 
summer, and throughout the great alphabet of 
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Nature. But on that theme—Beware, reader ! 
Listen to no intellectual argument. One argu- 
ment there is, one only there is, of philisophic 
value: an argument drawn from the moraé na- 
ture of man; an argument of Immanuel Kant’s. 
The rest are dust and ashes. 


PARVENUS. 


Irmay be observed that whenever people wish to 
say an eminently uncivil thing in the civilest man- 
ner, they have recourse to thatoleaginous language 
which smooths down so many difficulties—the 
language of lovers and diplomats—the language 
of universal humbug. Of late years, accordingly, 
the designation Upstart has been pretty gene- 
rally paraphrased by the coteries into “ Par- 
cenu ;” inasmuch as, in these days of progres- 
sion, the class in question is getting up a majority, 
and begins to command the bows and congees of 
mankind. Almost every great measure of recent 
accomplishment has been effected by the up- 
starts ; and we cannot, for the life of us, conceive 
why some courteous noun-substantive of English 
derivation, cannot be found or imagined to 
specify a class so valuable to the interests of so- 
ciety. Strictly speaking, the word parvenu im- 
plies only a person who, from a low state, has 
attained distinctions of wealth and station, In- 
trinsically, it has no ignominious meaning ; but 
the usage of society has endowed it, like that of 
upstart, with a tincture of baseness. 

In point of fact, a sovereign on his throne may 
be a parvenu. Leopold and Otho are parvenu 
kings, as much as * * * * the member is a par- 
tenu esquire. Napoleon was a parvenu—Can- 
hing a parvenu; several of our highest legal 
functionaries, of our most eminent statesmen, 
can be no otherwise interpreted. Yet, the same 
scornful thrones and dominions of the fashionable 
world, who cast the name of parvenu in the teeth 
of men whose department of distinction does not 
happen to lie betwixt the wind and their nobility, 
would never dream of thus opprobriating the 
great names stamped current by the universal 
voice, as belonging to the aristocracy of immortal 
fame. Even yesterday, even to-day, we have 
popes, cardinals, archbishops, chancellors, cabinet 
ministers, academicians, senators, painters, poets, 
sculptors, constituting the highest illustration of 
this and other realms, who rose from the lowest 
order of society to do honour to the highest ; 
honour equal in degree to the very odour of 
kentility, emanating from the order ennobled 
by centuries of do-nothingness, Why, therefore, 
*pply the term parvenu, by which such persons 
‘re commonly designated, in the same vilifying 
sense in which it specifies the opulent tallow- 
chandler who, having achieved his hundreds of 
thousands, retires to his villa at Hornsey, to 
mae cannon on & miniature rampart be- 
mons — his only notion of the value of 

eing the power it confers of eating a 

“er dinner, drinking stronger liquor, and 


eee — 





sleeping fourteen hours of the four-and-twenty, 
instead of half-a-dozen ? 

To people of this egoistical disposition alone, 
would we apply the word parvenu,; if, indeed, 
it is to be included in future codifications of the 
land’s language. We would 
understood to any person 
attained rank or riches, renders them subservient 
only to his personal gratification. One of the 
most opulent individuals in Europe is the Mar- 
quis de Las Marismas, whom the euphony of his 
newly acquired title does not prevent the Pari- 
sian sauce-boxes from pointing out as Agnado, 
the parrenu. In the French metropolis, he 
lodges in a magnificent hotel; his country-seat 
isa splendid chateau, formerly the residence of 
the mother of the present king of the French ; 
and the Parisians who remember hima few years 
ago carrying about samples of Havannah cigars 
and Malaga wine, can never resist their inclina- 
tion to beard him with the name of parvenu ! 

Never was designation less appropriately ap- 
plied. Agnado is a man of birth and education, 
who having, like Rothschild, attained enormous 
wealth by the ability of his financial combinations, 
applies his princely fortune to the most princely 
purposes—to the protection of the arts, the 
encouragement of science, and the amelioration 
of the condition of the poor. The new Marquis’ 
noble gallery of pictures is open to the public 
with as much liberality as that of the Louvre ; 
and, in the vicinity of his country seat, he has 
created roads and bridges, of which the former 


have a parvent 


mean who, having 


royal proprietors never dreamed ; nay, better 





still, he has endowed school-houses, and insti- 
tuted prizes for rural merit, which will cause 
his name to be remembered with blessings in the 
land, when those of his aristocratic neighbours, 
de pure sang, have mouldered in the dust. This 
man should be no more called a parvenu than 
Cardinal Wolsey. 

In such a country as ours, on the other hand, 
(a country regarded by certain continental king- 
doms, as in itself a parvenu—as having been 


_habited in skins of beasts, or wearing its own 


tattooed, when they were clothed in purple and 





fine linen; or having dieted on hips, haws, and 
acorns, when they were inventing souffiées, and 


| spicing their broths, ) nothing can be more absurd 


than the affectation of false pride with which we 
disgrace our honest nature. A few months ago, 
precisely when our popular prints were record- 
ing, extracted from the journals of a reeent 
traveller, the vulgarisins of Lrotaer Jonathan, as 
those of a mere parvenv, an untutored rustic not 
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yet instructed how to behave himself, a leading 
French journal put forth a jetter from its Lon- 
don correspondent, containing a criticism on the 
Italian Opera of London, couched as follows :— 
“ The company which last winter enchanted the 
refined taste of the elegant audiences of Paris, 
is at this moment performing in what is called 
the Queen's Theatre. Our orchestras, milliners, 
coiffeurs, ail the adjuncts of fashionable life, 
are, in fact, now in London. As the master sends 
out after dinner to his valet the fragments of his 
meal, we despatch the scraps of our gay season to 
the English capital!” Gracious Powers! the Lean 
monde of London—the world which calls itself 


exclusively ** the fine’—the modern ‘“ three 


PARVENTS. 





thousand’ —the circle of circles—the coterie of | 
coteries—the world that ‘“ygilds its gold, paints | 


its lilies, and throws fresh perfume on the violet’ 
—the world that finds not the common earth 
good enough to tread on, branded by a French 
Seuilletoniste as a parvenu ! 

But it is not because open to the insults of 
courtiers, earlier enlisted than herself in the 
great feudal conspiracy of Europe against the 
liberties of mankind, that England onght to 
blush for the vulyarity of her false pride. Her 
own perceptions ought to have instructed her 
that the greatness of her power consists in the 
very class which she presumes to vilify by the 
malice of a name. While she lies slumbering in 
the lap of the Dalilah, Fashion, whose sharp- 
witted implements are rending away the acces- 
sories which constitute her strength, the wise 
portion of mankind look on and smile at her 
fatal delusion, Some day or other, perhaps, 
after suffering persecution and learning mercy, 
she will begin to understand that, instead of 
stigmatizing as parvenus persons who live in 
the exercise of faculties and virtues becoming 
the man of birth and education, it behoves her 
to salute them in the words of Cymbeline, as 
‘* The liver, heart, and brain of Britain!” 

The only species of upstarts whom she will 


then dishonour with an epithet of scorn, will be . 


those who have achieved distinction by intrigue 
or infamy; whether arrayed in mitres or full- 
bottomed wigs; whether bearing gold sticks or 
silver, white wandsor black rods; whetheradorned 
with ribands, blue, red, or green; or displaying 
stars as multiplied as those of the milky way. 

We have admired at drawing-rooms or levees 
more than one consequential gentleman in scar- 
Jet, padded like a generalissimo, and criss-crossed 
from stock to waistbelt with orders of every 
shape, till their expanded chests resembled the 
nursery game of fox and goose; men who, to 
the knowledge of the whole army, never smelt 
powder in the prosperous course of their mili- 
tary lives, saving on the Ist of September, or at 
& review on Wormwood Scrubbs—these orders 
and badges, chietly foreign, being the reward of 
sneakery of the most contemptible description, 
Such fellows as these, in spite of their having 
basked in all the royal smiles of Europe for the 
last thirty years, we call decided parvenus, 





We have seen another individual ascend— 
thanks toa petty accident of inheritance—with. 
out education, without merit, from abject poverty 
to Creesus-like affluence; the first act of whose 
prosperity was to spit upon the people from 
whose ranks he had been promoted. After 
buying a seat in Parliament, with the express 
view to make manifest the virulency of his 
Toryism, this especial upstart purchased a noble. 
man’s daughter to become his wife ; and it was 
some satisfaction to the world that, while he 
obeyed the promptings of his nature by assisting 
to trample onthe poor, his noble consort avenged 
their cause by publicly trampling on himself 
This man, again, we call a decided parrenue, 

We have seen a woman elevated by a pretty 
face, adroit cunning, and matchless audacity, 
from the streets of an Irish country-town, to the 
ranks of the peerage, who disowns her relations, 
withholds her charity from an indigent father, 
her countenance from an obscure sister, and 
vents upon those, over whose heads she presumes 
herself to have arisen (her superiors in sense, 
conduct, and refinement of mind) all the vulgar 
sareasms of her hedge and ditch education, This 
woman, again, we call a decided parvenue. 

Your parrenue peeress, by the way, is one of 
the most flagrant of the class of upstarts. We 
could pick out one of these dainty dames from 
the most motley throng, whether in ball-room, 
bargain-shop, or any other public place where 
the dittle great of the female world of London 
most do congregate. They are to be known by 
their ostentatious affability of manner, by their 
elaborate fashionability of dress; their locks 
always betray the hand of the coiffeur; the at 


mosphere around them is scented with essences; 


by the purvenu, to give it a thought. 








|of being thought proud. 
| prouder of than other people ? 


' . . . . 
they seem to be written in italics on the muster. 


roll of society ; for it is impossible not to notice 
those who bestow so much notice on themselves, 
A noble woman in mind, as well as birth, is too 
much accustomed to the precedence so cared for 
Her robes 
of estate hang loosely upon her, like the chaste 
drapery of an antique statue, not like the frip- 
pery of a French milliner ; she condescends to 
no one and assumes over no one; she has no fear 
What has she to be 
Custom induces 
her to fancy that the world is made of lords and 
ladies, like those amonz whom her childhood 
imbibed its earliest impressions. 

In the same way, the new peer is generally a8 
uneasy personage ; but his awkwardness nevét 
resembles that of the parvenue peeress. He 
owes his title to personal distinction of some 
kind or other, or to a fortune sufficiently iar 
portant to have secured him a liberal educatios 
and access to society ; he cannot have been pre 
moted to the pinnacle of the temple by one o 
those caprices of the blind god which sometimes 
convert a cinder-wench into an empress. 
depends upon himself whether he is to be ranked 
in the class of PARVENUS. 
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ao 4 MEMOIRS OF JEREMY BENTHAM. 
d ig 
bee 4 . ° . 
o- 4 BY JOHN BOWRING, 
ter Conti d . 
Ke 4 (Continued from our January Number.) 
his I wentionep before that the spot of Jeremy | S!} as igi 
le MENTIONED be-ore, SI Jeremy | She was afterwards extremely obliging, and 
oan Bentham’s birth wasin Red Lion Street, Hounds- | offered me a bed at her brother's house.’ Ide 
he ditch, London. The street is a cu/-de-sac close | not know whether this incident was recollected 
lee to the church, and his father’s house was the Jast , by Bentham, but I remember to have heard him 
a on the left hand side, and is still existing, pretty | say that a stuge-coach was a place where the 
elf much in the same outward condition as it ex- | virtues of prudence and benevolence have often 
hibited a hundred years ago; though, in these | occasion eminently to exhibit themselves, and 
i modern days, a substantial city attorney would | where lessons of wisdom are sometimes admir 
kbs rarely —_ of dwelling in such a street, or | ably tauzht. In the same letter, she speaks of 
ff . ‘ +o? ’ . ¢ ot . ae ad . ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 
a such aneighbourhood ; both having become ocen- | her anxiety about “ her sweet boy,” (Bentham,) 
he pied by people less and less opulent, as the more | and of ‘an uneasy dream” she had had respect 
*) | ) d ¢ i o fF « : , . ‘ ‘ . wes ‘ al .* 
‘ee wealthy and higher-stationed gradually with-| ing him. In another letter, of the following 
a drew. Hehad the name of Jeremy given to him, | week, she writes of the “ longing expectation” 
. Se H “hd 4 ® . . : . 4 t . 
pein because Jeremiah, as his father said, wasa family | with which she had waited for her husband's 
vo — _ there was an advantage in curtailing letter, of “the joy of hearing from a beloved 
se, ' - P ‘ » ; : ss d ss 
Igar a syllable, and in shewing a preference towards | absent one ;” and implores a frequent repetition 
This the names of the New Testament over those of | of such “absent interviews.” She says, ‘1 try 
q the old. Accident brought his father and his! to divest mvself of all uneasy cares, and think 
re of — ee v4 age entertainment on | of nothing at home but the joys I left behind—my 
a. or near Kpping Forest, calle *k Arrae sain : . s ¢ 
We His fatl oh fell d hee . dl “> kholt Acres, | sweet little boy,and his still dearer papa ; though 
ath desperate , ; , 
from } and v a eee returned | there are little anxious fears about death and 
ome, and vowed that, if any, the woman he! fever, and too great : salen i . oni 
oom, ok aan aieaaiich te ia: eal | , a great a hurry and perhaps vexa- 
ae ad seen should be his wife. It was a terrible | tions in business, which may perhaps overpowe 
here shock to the ambitious purposes of his fami ivi ye ‘ 
4 s purposes of his family, | the spirits, and I not present to bear my part 
no which had already decided that a certain young | ; hse 
n by Mieggrareig iris ae ain young | and soothe those cares; which, | flatter myself, 
’ auy, a jointure o 0,000 ite , : Z 
cheis na / = ty | ¥ — be united | would be in Iny power, were it only from my 
im, iam use¢ » rel; j , Ei alll — : ; 
locks glee, how hi ni imoth | a ¥e with great | desire of doing it. Shall you see the dear little 
, s grandmother n ‘rr confi- | cre; » awain | , 
1e@ at- ’ dant and oured ons , ‘ lade him hie r confi cre ature ay une | dre imed ne had been like to 
nces; sae wa. 4 — 7 young bosom the | have been choked with a plum stone, Surely 
xpression of her vexation thi is father he j ; 
ister. made so yreat a mistal B pegs father had | nurse will not trust him with damsons. God, 
ade + at 2 stake, ‘er an ami ee re . - 
1otice | thle woman exiated. 0! 2 ‘ util a ran ami-| preserve him from all evil accidents!’ It would 
' i *Xiste 1e@ mothe , f ras ‘ as Lite } ’ } 
sless, a , er of Bentham was | appearfrom this letter that \Ir Bentham hadsome 
“4 q . aspirations after a knighthood; f » RAY 
is too Benth a ae ‘ ‘ GAthHOUd , TOT BHO GRYSa= 
if ntham's father kept a journal of expenses, | © [| am vastly angry with the title of ladyshi; 
pd lor : written in a strange jargon of bad French, Lati ’ B*y ih tie tithe OF bacyenip. 
robes and Engl - Paks ; Me pac rench, Latin, | have taken so great a diszust to it that l hope 
4 ant sngiish. nder 1e date j a S . ’ . , : ; ( 
haste ber 30. is the fuliowi ite uf pie — wal you will not get vourself knighted in haste, for 
(ripe atid that vu eee entry -— *§ Pro licentia I don't believe I shall ever be reconciled to it 
4 ’ ety & t > Qe . "2 « Qe « I : F 
ids to ‘ an at Clerico, 2s. 6d.—£1: 25.; |) It has robbed me, I fear, of some sweet epithet 
108 afi 1, aa the year 1747-8 February ri sas ; ’ p! ale 8, 
10 fear “File ne an : ary 4, appears— | and exchanjred what I value above all the world 
Ss Ti 3 : ( +  s - ‘ie > 2 ” 
i snomi Ce eremy ’ a quatre he ures for an seg humble servant. llowever, it shall not 


tobe F et demi, mon fils se vait.’” lepri 
: deprive me of a title I value above all others 


nduces () : , 
\dhood Seninel “atta =a ‘a S. —" | your faithful and affectionate wife, 
tee bee back, Ge, ts nad “A.B.” 

ally a8 . those gentle ae rion , . : i exhibit many of At the time of Bentham’s birth, his fathers 
never > character which | * foe 7 Bie of feminine mother was an inmate of the family; living, 
He 7 bth tebie mathe ‘ak mer ag attri- however, principally at Barking, where they oc- 
f some & 6, 1749, addressed to hae aleve eo cupied a house, which was her jointure, and in 
ly ior had left the cheering “* ine, ® eure she | which the whole family ordinarily passed, asa 
ucation  F coming back, she found her lee genet ant, on | weekly holiday, a portion of Saturday and Mon- 
pe iden Samet Pian place, which was with | day, and the whole of Sunday. Bentham’s fa- 
one of 4 and Suve—'' | was a a yegrrng a lady, | ther said to him, when he was very young, that, 
ims accident, bnietiens poieng mg t gr — by the blessing of Heaven on his exertions in 
oss, Kt GF ¥ithont ineonveniaace + th not sit bac wards making a combination between his wife and his 
ranked myself to e ; therefore, addressing | mother, he was enabled to keep a country house 


ut on a “mgr suit her to and a carriage. The paternal grandmother was 
Yould not, | wen oblic d be —— me it | proud and scornful; the maternal one humble 
place: but this did ged to take the middle | and gentle. The pride of grandmother Ben- 

us did not put me out of temper.' tham was built on an independence of one hun- 
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dred pounds a-year ; and the humility of Grand- 
mother Grove was outpoured into the bosom of 
young Jeremy ; to whom, without any asperity, 
but with a good-humoured pleasantry, she some- 
times expressed her wonderment that the rival 
for the boy’s affections should “ hold her haughty 
head so high.” But from the country-house 
and the carriage, that rival could well look 
down on those who had neither; and, besides, 
in early life she had passed some time in the 
company of ladies of quality, with the daughters 
of the Ear! of Fermanagh, in Ireland, whose 
dwelling was not far from that of her reverend 
father. That Earl, or a preceding one, figures 
in the Memoirs of Count Grammont ; and Ben- 
tham’s grandmother had partaken of the accom- 
plishments, such as they were, which formed 
part of the education of high-born dames; and 
had learned to play successfully (so she told her 
grandson) on the bass viol. Whatever she had 
learned, however, was all forgotten before Ben- 
tham could derive any benefit from it, as he 
found she could not even teach him the musical 
notes. Plain in her youth, she had grown grace- 
ful and dignified in age ; and Bentham, who was 


early sensible of her weaknesses, found her far | 


from unpleasing to him. When the leaves fell, 
she migrated from Barking to London; and 
when the leaves appeared again, she appeared in 
the country with them. I have heard Bentham 
mention, more than once, his remembrance of a 
circumstance that occurred before he was able to 
walk alone, and which made, he has often told 
me, the strongest impression on his memory. 
He had been remarking how much suffering the 
acuteness of his sensibilities had on many oc- 
casions caused him, and that his earliest recol- 
lection was the pain of sympathy. “ It was at 
my father’s country-house at Barking,” he said: 


| 
| 








“the place and persons present are even now | 


vividly impressed on my memory. My grand- 
father was then the constant occupant of the 
house ; and my father and mother, with occa- 
sional company, came down every Saturday, and 
returned to town the following Monday. There 
had been some unusual feasting in the house, 
and I had been supplied by my nurse,no doubt, 
tosatiety. Soon after, my grandfather came, and 
I ate something that he offered me. Thereupon 
came my mother, smiling—she came with her 
natural claims upon my affections—but it was 
out of iny power to accept her intended kind- 
ness, and I burst into tears, seeing the chagrin 
and disappointment which it cost her. I was 
then not two years old.” And the fact of his 
age he established by a comparison of dates, per- 
sons, and places, sufficient to authenticate his 
statement. Of the precocity of his powers, I 
have gathered up many remarkable examples. 
He knew his letters before he was able to speak. 
His father was accustomed to mention, and, as 
he said, “to brag,” of his early feats; and he 
reminded him a thousand times of his infantine 
literary powers. His father was 
“ boundlessly ambitious,” to use Bentham’s ex- 
pression ; and he wished to inspire his son with 


ambitious— 
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a similar passion. ‘“ He was always talking to 
me and to others of my powers,” said Bentham; 
but the estimate which Bentham formed of his 
father’s aptitude for judging rightly was not a 
high one, and the stimulants applied did not 
act in the direction which parental pride was 
constantly pointing out. The old Mr Bentham 
was a prostrate worshipper of rank and _ power, 
He was given to adulation and to servility ; and 
was not very nice about the means he employed 
to promote his purpose, and advance his supposed 
interest. 

Another instance of precocious mental activity 
I will give in Bentham’s words:—* What I am 
about to tell you, I have often heard from my 
grandfather: it occurred before I was breeched, 
and I was breeched at three years and a quarter 
old:—One day, after dinner, | was taken to walk 
with my father and mother, and some of their ac. 
quaintance. They were talking, as usual, about 
matters—I cannot say above my comprehension 
—but rather distant from, or on one side of my 
comprehension—mattersof complete indifference 
to me—about Mr Thompson, Mr Jackson, Miss 
Smith, and old Mr Clark. Not being interested, 
I soon got wearied and annoyed, so that, un- 
perceived, I escaped from the company, took to 
my heels, and scampered home. The house was 
tolerably far off, though in view; and I reached 
it a considerable time before the arrival of the 
pedestrians. When they came in, they found 
me seated at table—a readirg desk upon the 
table, and a huge folio on that reading desk—a 
lighted candle on each side, (for it had become 
dark,) and myself absorbed in my studies. The 
book was Rapin’s History of England. I have it 
still. The tale was often told in my presence, of 
the boy in petticoats, who hud come in and rung 
the bell, and given orders to the footman to 
mount the desk upon the table, and place the 
folio upon the desk, and to provide candles 
without delay. All this was repeated again and 
again, and I received the impressions from 
others. But what I did not receive from others, 
was the knowledge of the satisfaction with which 
I read the folio historian. The day remembered 
by others, was not the first in which I had been 
delighted. There is nothing sentimental in Ra- 
pin, but the facts simply narrated were most in- 
teresting to me; those facts I read over and 
over again; and they excited my sympathies 
strongly, particularly those which occurred in 
the Saxon period—Redwald and Edwy, and Ro- 
samond’s story above all.” In the year 1751, 
Bentham being then in his fourth year, there is 
in his father’s book of accounts, an entry for 
“ Ward's Grammar, Is. 6d.; Fani Colloquendi 
Formule, 6d.; and Nomenclator Classicus Tri- 
‘inguis, 8d., being 2s. 8d. for Jeremy, junior,” 
shewing at what an early age his classical studies 
began; and inthe year 1753, a nicely written 
scrap of Latin is preserved among his father's 
memoranda, with this notice :—‘ Mem. The line 
pasted hereon was written by my son, Jeremy 
Bentham, the 4th of December, 1753, at the age 
of five years nine months and nineteen days; 
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and a few days after, is the following entry:— | the estate was over a pleasant green, studded 


«Paid Mr Robert Hartley for double 
allepine for Jerry’s coat and breeches, 
to his pink waistcoat, - 
Long before Bentham was five years old, his 

father had resumed his own studies in Latin and 

Greek, in order to officiate as instructor to his 

hoy. J find different fragments written by young 

Jeremy at the age of four; and I remember he 

mentioned tu me that he learned the Latin gram- 

mar and the Greek alphabet on his father’s knee. 

Mr Bentham confessed that, in teaching his son, 

he bad taught himself more than he had been 

ever taught before. Lilly’s Grammar and the 

Greek Testament were the two principal instru- 

ments of instruction. 

Bentham’s recollection of the scenes of his 
boyhood was most accurate; and never did he 
appear more delighted than when speaking of 
the two spots, Browning Hill and Barking, both 
country abodes, in which his two grandmothers 
dwelt. He had, through life, the keenest sense 
of the beauties of nature; and, whenever he 
could be induced to quit his studies, his enjoy- 
ment of fields and flowers was as acute and vivid 
as that of a happy child. To Browning Hill, 
especially, he was exceedingly attached. ‘It 
was my heaven,” he used to say ; ‘‘ Westminster 
School my hell ; Aldgate was earth, and Barking 
was paradiseto me.” When Browning Hill was 
sold, Bentham wrote the advertisement, in which 
he has often told me his affections led him to 
paint it in a romantic way, It had always to 
him the interest of a novel, in which the prin. 
cipal characters were women, and those women 
pre-eminently excellent ones. ‘ How well do I 
recollect,” he said to me, not long before his 
death, ‘the happy community at Browning Hill! 
My uncle, to whom it belonged, visited it every 
two or three weeks, to inspect his little con- 
cerns, which were superintended by a bailiff 
named Maberly, who did all domestic services 
except waiting at table, and who directed mat- 
ters so prudently and economically, that the three 
ladies—my grandmother, my great-aunt, Mul- 
ford, and my little aunt, Deborah—lived com- 
fortably upon the estate ; and the bailiff himee!f, 
without any imputation on his character, was 
able to occupy a good house, with a considerable 
shop belonging to it, and, by gradually extend- 
ing his trade, he became a timber-merchant. 
He married another servant of the family, and 
amassed many thousand pounds. Prosperous 
and fortunate, though in a less degree, was his 
successor Thomas West, who also married a 
female servant of my grandmothers; and I 
heard that they had made themselves a little 
fortune of £500 by economy and industry. No 
shadow of reproach was ever cast on the charac- 
vers of those good people. The history of their 
Management, in all its details, would have been, 
“recorded, a most instructive one. We had, at 
Bro wning Hill, a garden and an orchard, bounti- 

““¥ Productive; a large extent of stabling and 

Cuthouses; venerable elms, scattered here and 

there, offered ornament and shade ; the access to 
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with cottages, in one of which lived a little far- 
mer, of whom I recollect the boast, that he had 
made his children roll in gold. His successful 
industry had but accumulated petty gains. We 
were within hearing of the bells of Boghurst 
Church, though it was not in the parish in which 
the house is situated. Dear to me beyond ex. 
pression, when first it greeted my ears, was the 
sound of those three bells ; one a little cracked, 
another much cracked, and the third so cracked 
as to be almost mute. 

‘“ At Browning Hill everybody and everything 
had a charm; even the old rusty sword in the 
granary, which we used to brandish against the 
rats, was an historical, a sacred sword; for 
one of my ancestors had used it for the defence 
of Oxford against the Parliamentary forces,” 

Bentham thus gives the particulars of his 
earliest education :—** I do not exactly recollect 
how soon I began to write ; but I began to scrawl 
when I began to read, and, among my father’s 
boastings, one used to be, that I learned writ- 
ing without ever having been taught to write, 
What the boasting had of truth in it was this, 
that he had never paid anybody for teaching me, 
Ile had always a clerk ; never more than one, 
for his practice was small ; and among that clerk's 
amusements or duties was my instruction. He 
taught me the rudiments of writing and music, 
His name was Thomas Mendham. Painful was 
it, both to hearer and preceptor, to study the ap. 
plication of the art to the vivlin; for the busi- 
ness of instruction had not then been simplified 
as it has been since. I was bewildered ina laby- 
rinth, entangled in a maze in which the unin- 
telligible words, a, la, mi, re, be, fa, be, ma, ef, 
fu, ut, et, qu, sol, re, ut—assailed my ears and 
eyes. I at last got through, and found myself 
in possession of a fiddle in miniature, and able 
to scrape Foote’s minuet. At about six years 
old, I had a regular music-master, whose name 
was Jones; he was to improve my practice on 
the fiddle, and my father gave him a guinea for 
eight lessons, I continued to receive lessons 
from him until I went to Westminster School. 
Then | lost sight of him altogetler for many 
years, About fifty years since, I saw him again 
—a venerable man, above eighty, with the look 
of a gentleman of the old school; and he still 
managed, although almost blind, to get a sub. 
sistence by accompanying ladies on the harpsi- 
chord, I visited him in a house where he had 
handsome apartments, in Scotland Yard. It was 
a house built by Sir John, and belonging to Lady 
Vanburgh. Jones had expressed a wish to see 
me. He was sliding fast intothe grave. There 
was a servant above the ordinary condition of 
domestics, who was serving him with the great- 
est reverence and affection. He took a fiddle, 
and made me take a fiddle also; but his musical 
faculties were almost gune, This wasin 1775. 
It was my last visit.” 

Now and then the musical acquaintances of 
his father were invited to tea, and Bentham 
gathered much instruction from practice at these 
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little family concerts. But he could not get 
books: he was “starved,” to use his own ex- 
pressions, for want of books. 

Bentham was, at this time of his life, so 
weakly, that he could not mount the stairs with- 
out bringing up one leg to the other at every step. 
In size he was almost a dwarf. He was the 
smallest boy of his age while at school. At the 
age of six, Bentham was taken by his father to 
visit one of the King’s valets, who lived in Stable 
Yard. The conversation was about nothing, 
and wearied the poor boy ; so he escaped, and 
hid himself in a closet, where he found a copy 
of Pope’s Homer, which he read with extreme 
satisfaction and avidity, while they were gos- 
siping. Bentham remembereé the dinner to the 
day of his death. He said ‘‘ the minced veal was 
shockingly salt,” and he wondered that king’s 
valets did not fare more sumptuously than less 
distinguished persons. Bentham called himself 
a gourmand, which he never was; though no 
man enjoyed his meals more, and few men were 
80 attentive to others when at table. About the 
same period of his life he went to the theatre, 
for the first time—* I thought myself in heaven,” 
he said, “ I was in such anecstasy. In the play 
were little cherubims coming down from the sky. 
Miracles were wrought in my sight. I could 
not form any idea of heaven beyond what my 
eyes there saw, and my ears heard.” 

“I was about six or seven years old, when a 
Frenchman was introduced into the family, to 
teach me the language of his country. His name 
was La Combe—a common name; so having a 
desire to distinguish himself, and being some- 
what of a literary man, he called himself La 
Combe d’Avignon. His errand to England, 
then, was what is a frequent errand of his 
countrymen now, to learn English, and to teach 
French, and to make one labour afford payment 
for the other. The terms of payment became, 
however, a matter of after dispute. My father 
found him his board, for some time less than 
twelve and more than six months: but, a sister 
of my mother’s being, during part of the time, 
an inmate of the house, La Combe considered 
that to give her the benefit of his instructions 
was no part of the bargain, though he had bene- 
fited by hers. With me there was no quarrel. 
I was exceedingly fond of him—drowned in tears 
of sorrow when he left, in tears of joy when he 
afterwards became an incidental visiter. One sad 
misunderstanding once took place between us, 
He had been engaged in writing an English 
grammar forthe use of Frenchmen. One day, 
he produced a sheet of it, in which he spoke of 
the eye of a person of the female sex. According 
to the usage of his own language, the word ci/ 
being masculine, he had rendered son aii his 
eye. ‘ This will not do, as you are speaking of 
a woman,’ said I ; ‘1 beg your pardon, sir ‘but 
son wil must be translated her eye. He was 
grievously offended. In vain I assured him it 
was the English idiom. He was a man anda 
scholar ; I was not only a child, but an ignorant 


and impertinent child. His ill-humour increased, | 





and I left him ina state of exasperation—ey. 
asperated against me, and against himself, on 
account of the ill success of those learned 
labours, of which I had been the object. This, 
however, was some time after he had quitted 
my father’s house. His residence in it had been 
useful and pleasing to me. All the recollections 
of the toils of learning the grammar were ob. 
literated or absorbed in the delight experienced 
among the stores of amusement which the lan. 
guage opened to me. My mother—it was a 
point of principle with her—refused me access 
to every book by which amusement in any shape 
might be administered : but the first book that 
was put into my hands by La Combe was a smal] 
collection of fairy tales, It opened with the 
history of Petite Pouce, and the Ogre Family: 
then there was Raquette la Houpe, Cinderella, 
and the Belle de Bois Dormante; and the one 
of which Fenette was the heroine—Fenette and 
her naughty sisters, Nonchalante and the other; 
and the Chat en Bottes. How did I joy over 
the administration of poetic justice in its most 
admirable shape, when Nonchalant, the wicked 
would-be seducer, having popped himself into 
the barrel full of razors and serpents, which he 
had prepared for his intended victim, was him. 
self rolled down the mountain in her place !” 

Bentham narrated this to me, as if he were 
still the impassioned boy. ‘Don't you re 
member this?” he said. ‘ Don’t you know the 
story ?—you ought to know it. A man,” added 
he, with the most amusing gravity—‘‘a man 
must be extremely ignorant, not to know that 
such was the fact.’ After a hearty laugh from 
me, which was responded to by his benevolent 
smile, he resumed— 

‘“ Here was great delight ; but there awaited 
me delight much greater; and something more 
than delight. The fairy tales had not affected 
the moral part of my mind. Another book of 
far higher character was put into my hands. It 
was Telemachus. In my own imagination, and 
at the age of six or seven, I identified my own 
personality with that of the hero, who seemed to 
mea model of perfect virtue ; and, in my walk 
of life, whatever it may come to be, why, said 
Il to myself, every now and then, why should I 
not bea Telemachus? In my sleep I was pre 
sent at the scenes between him, on the one part, 
and Calypso and Eucharis, on the other. To Eu- 
charis | was more particularly attached. I awoke, 
and found by my side, not Eucharis, but my 
grandmother! What was the special source of 
attraction in that bewitching island had not, a 
that time, been unveiled to me: but what | saw 
was the exhibition of strong affection ; and strong 
affection, whatever might have been its causé, 
(which then, indeed, was beyond my ken,) was 
rapidly imbibed by me as water by a sponge 
That romance may be regarded as the foundatioa " 
stone of my whole character; the starting-post 
from whence my career of life commenced. The 
first dawning in my mind of the principles 
utility, may, I think, be traced to it. In the 
course of one of his adventures, Telemachts’ 
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ands himself in the Isle of Crete, at the time 


when, the former government being a monarchy, 
. ’ 


and the throne vacant, election was to be em- 
ployed for filling it. A course of trial was to be 
gone through by the candidates, and various were 
the subjects of contention ; one of them being to 
vive answers to questions on constitutional law ; 
snd, in particular, the inquiry is mooted as to 
the best form of government, and the proper ob- 
‘ects of government. Different candidates pre- 
scribe different answers to the same questions, 
ich, accordingly, are entered on the protocol. 
though 


vi 
One of them seemed to me at the time 


not altogether so precise as it might have been 
at this time of day—it seemed, I say, to border, 
at least, on the principles of utility ; or, in other 
words, the greatest happiness principle. This, 
however, was not sentimental enough, and the 
candidate came off at last no better than second 
best. The prize was adjudged, of course, to 
Telemachus, whose notions seemed to mea short 
hut still too long a tissue of vague generalities, 
by which no clear impression was presented to 
my mind. It was too much ofa piece with Lord 
Bacon's notion of a good government, and his 
principles of legislation, ending with, “ to gene- 
rate virtue in subjects’—Generare virtutem in 
subditis, I was disappointed, and the recollec- 
tion of my disappointment still dwells in my 
mind. On every other occasion he was all per- 
fection in my eyes: but, on f¢his occasion, I 
knew not well what to make of him. Great was 
my distress when Mentor takes Telemachus to the 
rock, and plunges him into the sea. 1 thought 
there was an end of my hero. Great was my joy 
when Telemachus gets on board the ship; but I 
could not forgive Mentor for the unprovoked 
outrage. If, in after life, I have felt a certain 
portion of contempt for classical antiquity, the 
impressions I received from reading Telemachus 
vere not without their influence. The descrip- 
tion of classical hell has been considered authori- 
tative. Had I doubted, my doubts would have 
been dissipated bythe ample and particular assur- 
ance which I received in after studies, and from 
the highest authorities. Sisyphus with his stone, 
Ixion on his wheel, the Danaides with their sieves. 
| was between eleven and twelve years old when 
Homer's description of hell (a miserable succe- 
janeum!) fell into my hands. My heart sank 
rith disgust and disappointment. Virgil's was 
not so bad as Homer’s, but still at an immense 
distance from Telemachus’. How little did it 
enter into my thoughts that this history, or this 
romance, was, forthe most part, a well-grounded 
satire; and that, amongst other things, Idomenes 
vas Louis XIV.” The impression made on 
Bentham's mind, by reading Telemachus, was a 
permanent one. I have heard him, again and 
eon _ of the interest with which he fol- 
a retan political controversy, and his 
_ von and disappointment at the poor display 
ous his faveurite, who might, he thought, 
ho honourably have won the palm. 

he ess of Wisdom, wrapt up, as she was, in 
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in his estimation, for not distinguishing and recom. 
pensing the wisest of the competitors ; but Ben. 
tham dared not openly to express his preference. 
He fancied he could have mended the best of 
the answers. A short time before his death, 
Bentham said to me—‘ I should like to contrast 
the impressions which Telemachus would make 
upon me now, with those it made nearly four- 
score years ago. I should like to compare my 
recollections of the book with the book itself, to 
see whether they approached thetruth. I still 
remember the flowery tirade, manufactured as a 
sort of pattern for the competitors for the prize ; 
the vagueness of Telemachus’ speechification, 
and the sound but incomplete doctrine of one of 
the candidates. 

‘‘ La Combe induced my father to give me the 
‘ Lettres Juives,’ which filled my mind with 
vain terrors. He recommended some other 
works, of the propriety of reading which my 
father doubted. La Combe was, as I afterwards 
discovered, a freethinker. Voltaire’s ‘ Life of 
Charles XII.,’ his ‘General History,’ and his 
‘Candide,’ were, in process of time, read by me, 
on his recommendation. My father and family 
differed now and then with La Combe, on religious 
questions probably: but the good-will and har- 
mony of our home were not disturbed by the 
debates. My mother and her sister, though 
pious themselves, had been inured to toleration 
by family sympathy ; for, while the females of 
my mother’s race were believers, and devoutly 
believers, the males were, for the most part, un- 
believers. That was the case with my great 
uncle Woodward, my uncle Grove, and my cousin 
Mulford.” : 

Bentham’s father, as [ have mentioned, kept 
out of his way, as far as he was able, all amusing 
books. He fancied that there was a concealed 
contagion in them, and therefore he established a 
prohibition upon them. And, knowing Bentham’s 
love, or rather passion for reading, he imagined 
that it would naturally lead him to get hold of 
whatever books might be most accessible; and 
the list is rather curious, particularly connected 
with the impressions they made on Bentham’'s 
young mind. ‘ There was first,” said he, “ * Ben 
nett’s Theory of the Earth,’ in folio, by which I 
was informed of the prospect I had of being 
burned alive; ‘ Cave's Lives of the Apostles,’ ina 
thin quarto, with cuts, in which the said Apostles 
were represented playing, each of them, (asa 
child with a doll.) with that particular instru- 
ment of torture by which he was predestined to 
be consigned to martyrdom. Another quarto 
was an old edition of Stowe’s, [Chronicle,] in 
black letter. This Chronicle had stories in it 
which acted upon me with a fascination similar 
to that which certain animals are said to be sub. 
jected to by the serpent, to which they become, 
in consequence, a prey. Several pages there 
were, by every une of which } was filled with 
horror as soon as ever I ventured to risk a glance 
atthem. Yet never could | venture into the little 
closet, in which almost the only sources of my 
amusement were contained, without opening the 
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book at one, or two, or more, of the terrific pages, 
and receiving the accustomed shock. The book 
concluded with a description of a variety of mon- 
strous births. I thought the world was coming 
toanend. My sensibility to all sources of sen- 
timent was extreme, and to sources of terror 
more particularly so; and these volumes teemed 
with them. ‘There was also a ‘ History of Eng- 
land,’ in question and answer, by a Mr Lockman, 
with a quantity of cuts: but my fathers caution 
had not gone so far as to divest the book of its 
embellishments, though betterit would have been 
for my peace of mind if it had; for there it was 
that I saw the blessed martyr, Charles, with his 
head on the accursed block—there it was I saw 
the holy Bishops burning as fuel at Smithfield— 
there it was I saw the Danish Cold-brand, with 
a Saxon’s sword, in the act of finding its way into 
his body, Not long after, to this ‘ History of 
England’ was added a ‘ History of Rome,’ in like 
form and demeanour, by the same author, Lock- 
man was secretary to some associated company, 
into which my father had contrived to introduce 
himself; which incident was perhaps the cause 
of the instruction I was destined to derive from 
these two sources. Lockman was of the number 
of my father’s protegés. He may have given 
these books to my father. Ido not think he ever 
got (few were those who did get) even a dinner 
from his patron. My father had some books: I 
knew it well; for they sometimes escaped from 
the receptacle in which he destined them to be 
buried; the allowed access to which would have 
been indeed a pleasure and a privilege to me, 
Such was ‘ Churchill’s Voyages,’ in several vo- 
lumes folio. In these I should have found in- 
struction, and most useful instruction: but then 
the instruction would have had amusement to 
sweeten it ; and that idea was not to be endured. 
My father gave me once ‘ Phwdrus’ Fables ;) but 
fables, inasmuch as they are stories in which in- 
ferior animals are represented as talking together, 
like men and women, never had any charm for 
me.” 

*« « Rapin’s History of England,’ which I often 
read, whatever benefit it might have been in other 
respects, was of little advantage in a moral point of 
view. Rapin was a soldier by trade, and his history 
isa history of throat-cutting, on the lirgest scale, 
for the sake of plunder ; and such throat-cuttings 
and plunderings he places at the summit of virtue, 
Edward the Third’s claim to the throne of France, 
was, in my view, an indisputable one. I followed 
his conquests in their progress with eager sym- 
pathy. My delight grew with the number of 
provinces given up to him against the will of their 
inhabitants, and with the number of Frenchmen 
left dead in the field of battle. Yet do I remem- 
ber how great was my mortification when, after 
80 many victories gained, he had, at the head of 
100,000 men, advanced to the gates of Paris, 
which I thereupon expected to find given up to 





© One of my tribulations at this time was the learning 
Church Coliects : they used to give me the cholic; but 
my fatber insisted on my getting them by heart. 











him without a struggle, and all France follow; 
its example ; instead of that, the termination ¢ 
his career—of this part of it, at any rate—way 
the same as that of a certain king of France of 
whom it is narrated, that he, 
‘With forty thousand men, 
Marched un the hill, and then 
Marched down again.’ 
On Calais too I could not help thinking that he 
had bestowed more time than it was worth, 
Our conquerors, I observed, had, according ty 
the account given of them by the historian, two 
main instruments by which their conquests were 
effected. One of these instruments was the 
sword—a brilliant instrument, never beheld by 
me without delight, as it glittered in my eyes, 
Thej other instrument was negotiation—a word 
which met my eyes too often, and never without 
annoyance. Having consigned the sword fora 
time to the scabbard, Edward betook himself t 
negotiation ; and how it was that so much wa 
tu be got by negotiation, and so little, in com 
parison, by the sword, I could by no means ex. 
plain to myself, nor find it explained. At the 
sigit of the word negotiation, my spirits began 
to droop ; at the sight of the sword, when once 
more drawn from the sheath, they revived agais, 
In a victorious king, merit was in the direct ratio 
of the number of armed men slaughtered by hia, 
and in the inverse ratio of those employed ia 
slaughtering them. With this impure alloy, 
during a great part of my boyhood, was mixed 
up the pure virtue which the moral part of my 
frame had imbibed from reading ‘ Telemachus 
Such were the contents of my library; a library 
that wes no otherwise my own than by the door 
being left unlocked of the small room in which 
the books were deposited ; a room on the firs 
floor at the head of the principal staircase, 
situated over the principal door into the house 
At this house, in which my father scarcely evet 
made 1 longer stay than from Saturday evening 
to Monday morning, he had no library of his own 
My mother was too much occupied by her chil 
dren, and other family concerns, to have am 
ment’s time fer books, As to my grandmother, 
she had her own library. It was comprised, be 
sides the Bible, of two or three books of deve 
tion, so much in use as nearly to have fallen is 
pieces. These books, not containing any of thes 
the poison of amusement, there could be no objee 
tion to my studying them as much as I pleased. 
One of them was the book of sacred poetry, by 
Bishop Ken. It began— 
Awake wy soul! and with the sun, 
Thy daily course of duty run. 
The first lines of the first hymn; andto renéét 
them the more intelligible, the sun was repie 
sented ina vignette as beginning his daily cour™ 
and making himself a pattern for me. 2}! 
even now the sort of melancholy which the sigh 
of it used to infuse into me. Another book # 
was imported for my use, did not cuptribute # 
lessen my melancholy: it was ‘ Dodsley’s Pre 
ceptor,” with the vision of Phedora, the Hew 
of Teneriffe, found in his cell ; the producte 
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y moralist, Samuel Johnson, of one of 
whose clubs I became, in process of 
time, a member. Like Godwin, this man infused 
s tinge of melancholy, though of a different hue, 
into every book he touched. There was the poor 
-jeal traveller, toiling up the hill, with Reason 
sad Religion for his guides, and an unfathomable 
sbyss at each side, ready, at the first fuur pas, to 
receive his lacerated corpse ; as it actually did 
those of the greatest part of the travelling popu- 
lstion whom I saw toiling towards that summit 
which so few of them were destined to reach. 
Fyery now and then, after reading a page in this 
history, or another page in that system of cos- 
mogony which taught me to look out for that too 
probable day in which I should be burnt alive, 
‘t occurred to me that I had better not have been 
horn: but, as the misfortune had actually hap- 
pened tome, all I could do was, of a bad bargain, 
to make the best, and leave the rest to chance 
or Providence. Had I had childrenof my own age 
to associate with, these gloomy ideas would not 


the gloom 
the last of 


have filled so larze a portion as they did of my | 


time. Except once or twice, no such solace was 
I destined to experience. I could, even now, if 
it were worth while, number up, to a certainty, 
all the visiters of an age approaching to my own, 
whom, down to the age of fourteen, I was ever 
allowed to receive at my father’s house. There 
vas Thomas Skinner, one of three or four sons 
ofa clergyman who was a member of my father’s 
clerical club: he was of Merchant Taylor's 
School ; he was two or three years older than I, 
and twice or thrice he came to Barking. An- 
other was Thornas Lyser, of the same age, the son 
fa neighbouring bricklayer, with whom my 
father had occasional dealings; he came to play 
with me at minnit, or cricket, once or twice every 
summer. ‘Toulon Flood once spent two or three 
cays with me; and Edward Reeve, one day: 
these two were my schoolfellows at Westminster, 
and Flood, fora cunsiderable time, my bedfellow. 
Reeve’s day was a heavenly one; how I longed 
for another such! A boy called Shuttleworth 
came once—but he came in chains—his visit was 
of no avail: he brought with him his morose 
tutor—that tutor was our every day usher. 
These were the only intruders on the svlitude 
insipidity of my existence, The list of adult 
ers to my father is scarcely more diversified : 
Two old ladies, contemporaries of my grand- 
mother, used to pay one visit a-year. A Mrs 
v hite, with two nieces, one in the state of 
togleness, the other a Mrs Walde, a widow be- 
"itched, called once every summer. A small 
: me in the neighbourhood, built in antique 
“y'e, Was occupied by Mrs Hutchinson, whose 
fn, a little older than I, used to ac ‘ompany the 
family to Barking church, and to perch himself 
fame to ours: his name was Julius, and 
ahaa may years ago, Mrs Hutchinson's 
rr ra auto ve graphy. I was tanght, how- 
ane zard him with contempt: I was told 
ote Napa my inferior in learning than my su- 
oy sin age. There was a Mrs Geddes, the 

“Ow of a divine of that name, who had been re- 
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moved, years before, to another, and let us hope, 
a better world: I believe he had been the author 
of a ponderous volume of divinity, which I never 
read. Of Mrs White, I only remember that she 
was distinguished for the strength of her jaws; 
and, when considerably above seventy years old, 
no stone of peach, apricot, or nectarine, could re. 
sist them. Mrs White excited my astonishment, 
while she removed a smaller mote from my eye 
by the introduction of a larger one; it was a 
round black seed, whichshe called Oculus Christi ; 
and whether its operation was natural or miracu- 
lous, the reader must judge. I can aver that, 
after its application, the annoyance ceased to 
trouble me. There was one visiter—rather an 
unwelcome one—a great-aunt, of the name of 
Powell, who was received on the footing of a poor 
relation ; she was a sister of my grandmother 
Bentham, and came across the water from Wool- 
wich, She had made a disparaging match with 
an operative in the neighbourhood of the dock- 
yard, and was therefore in disgrace. Of her ex- 
istence, no traces remain in my memory. 
Scarcely‘as often as once in a season, my grand- 
mother, accoutred in sable muff and tippet, used 
to make a visit of ceremony, in her carriage. 
About as often was a visit paid by a relation and 
cotemporary of the same sex, who came from 
Woodford, and to whom a dinner of ceremony 
was given, This was a Mrs Archer, to whom I 
was taught to pay homage, under the appellation 
of Aunt Archer; the auntship consisting in that 
her husband had had for a first wife a sister of 
my grandmother. She was, in some way or other, 
my grandmother’s cousin. She had a maiden 
sister who sometimes dwelt with her, sometimes 
in a small tenement adjoining ; at whose death I 
received an old gold watch and a trifling legacy. 
Once or twice in the year I used to accompany 
my father to Woodford, and saw Mr Archer, who 
had retired upon a fortune of £15,000, made by 
the sale of ivory. They spent little, kept no 


| carriage, no town-house, exhibited no marks of 


hospitality, had not even to offer us a spare bed, 
to my no small mortification. Yet the visits in- 
terested me: their garden was larger than ours, 
and had two ponds at different levels. The 
change broke the permanent monotony of my 
father’s house, and diversity was to me a treasure 
of the greatest rarity. I recollect one visiter, 
whose presence was singularly agreeable: it was 
a Mr John Bonnet, of a French refugee family, 
a working jeweller by trade, and of my father’s 
age. There were two Bonnets among our ac- 
quaintances—the other's name was Benjamin ; 
but I know not if they were allied, Benjamin, 
in comparison with John, was a magnificent per. 
sonage: he was no less than a notary public. He 
wore a wig of fashion—at any rate of city fashion, 
—while poor John wore nothing better than a 
wig of business. Inthose days, whatever was his 
profession or rank in life, aman might be dis- 
tinguished by his wig with little less certainty 


| than a peer by his coronet, or a monareb by his 


crown. We had Mr John Bonnet’s company for 
a day or two, and took an excursion as far as the 
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which runs up a couple of miles. At the outset 
of our walk, and as evidence of what I had learnt 
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Thames, Barking being at the head of a creek | joke was, that Mr Bonnet, though a Frenchmy 


' 
| 
{ 
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in French, my father proposed that, during the | 


whole excursion, a halfpenny should be paid, as 
a fine, for every word of English spoken. The 


born, or, at any rate, educated by a Fren 
born, made the most numerous mistakes ; at gp 
events, my pockets were replenished with hal. 
pence.” 

(To be continued.) 





WOMAN. 
From the German of Schiller. 
BY SWYNFEN JERVIS, M.P. 


Howovcr to Woman! She it is who wreathes 
Eternal roses in the web of life; 

Fashions the rapture-giving bond of love ; 

And, in the Graces’ modest veil attired, 

Feeds, with a holy and a constant hand, 

The undying flame of high and virtuous thought. 


Nature's bounds for ever spurning, 
Roveth Man's impetuous soul ; 
Tempest-tost on Passion’s ocean, 
His wild thoughts disdain control. 


Still intent upon the future, 
Scorning joys that near him lie; 
And, in far-off regions, chasing 
Phantoms that for ever fly. 


But Woman leads the wanderer, with a glance, 
Back to the stern realities 0: life ; 

And from the tracklees Future turns his thoughts, 
A gentle monitress ! She still remains 

Nature’s true daughter, with retiring grace, 
Confiding in her mother’s fostering care. 


Fierce are Man's ungoverned passions 
As the torrent in its course, 

O’er the feeble mounds of duty 
Rushing, with destructive force, 


Ever building, stil) destroying, 
Wishes countless as they're vain, 
Like the fabled heads otf Hydra 
Falling but to rise again. 


But Woman, satisfied with quiet fame, 
Gathers the transient blossom of to-day, 
Aud tends and watches it with pious care ; 
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More powerful in her narrow sphere than Man : 


Amid the maze of science ranging free, 
Or wandering in the poet's wide domain, 


Harsh is Man's unbecding spirit ; b 
Not like Woman's gentler soul, Pe 
Yielding up her thoughts and feelings . 
To Affection’s soft control. 


Haughty, reckless, self-sufficing, 3 
Cold, and pitiless at best ; . 
Struggles, wrongs, anc disappointments, 

Only steel his stubborn breast. 


But as the Eolian harp melodious thrills 
Responsive to the zephyr’s lightest breath, 
Thus Woman, ever sensitive and kind, 
The faintest image of distress alarms ; 
Her loving bosom throbs, and from her eye Fe 
The gath'ring tears of tenderness fall fast. i 


Stern is Man, unjust, and cruel, 
Prone to combat and rebel ; 

In his breast, as in a dungecn, 
All the unruly passions dwell, 


Weakness sinks beneath his fury; 
While to realms beyond his sway, 
S'artled by the voice of Discord, 
Mercy chrinks appall’d away. 


But Woman, armed with gentleness and grace, 
Pleads with her eloquent imploring looks 

For him whom stern Oppression tramples down. 
She soothes and mitigates the wrath of those 
Whom deadly hate inspires; uniting hearts 
Which, but for her, had been estranged for ever. 





THE ASTRONOMER MALGRE LUI. 
BY ROBERT DILLON BROWNE, M.P. 


Ort, in the playfulness of youth, 
I siniled at Wisdom’s lore ; 
The solemn brow of sombre Truth 
I thought was wrinkled o'er ; 
Prudish philosophy, I said, 
Might chasten every feature ; 
But Pleasure—carvless, artless maid— 
Is twice as true to Nature, 
When Science turn’d. with dreary look, 
The leaves of her ungainly book, 
I said, the dotard fool mu-t dream 
Who'd turn the leaves with thee ; 
The bard that sang by Avon's stream 
Has brighter charms for me. 
And, musing over Livy's page, 
I thought the Syracusan sage 
Deserved not half the glory 
Of that heroic, faithful band, 
Who struggled for their native land, 
While Ae was tracing on the sand 
What never lived in story. 
And when I mark'd the hectic streak 
On Study's pale and fevered cheek, 
And saw my comrades trace afar 
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The twinklings of some silent star, 
I said to each, in playful mirth, 
Why gaz* on lights above you ? 
Oh, rather seek some maid of earth, 
And make her warmly love you. 
But now I follow in its flight 
One star, though tempests lower, 
And clouds may hide it from my sight; 
For Ellen, in her lonely bower, 
Has sworn to watch its golden light 
At the same dreary hour, 
And when we see that orb arise, 
And tinge the mountain-heather, 
Our souls they mix their warmest sighs, © 
And fondly beat together, 
Oh, if that little star could hear 
My vows, and share each feeling, 
And whisper to my lady’s ear, 
Each thought of mine revealing— 
I'd say, though far thy boy may be, 
His spirit ne’er shall rove; 
And she would whisper back to me, ost 
How changeless was her love ! — 
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BY AMELIA OPIE, 


Ox the 26th of the 7th month—that is, in 
common parlance, on the 26th of July—1835, 
I went on board the Lord Liverpool steamer, 
bound for Ostend. Wehada long and disagree- 
able passage, and were glad when we reached 
the shore early the next morning. After a hasty 
breakfast and a walk round the town, I was 
pleased. to find myself in the passage-boat, set- 
ting off for Bruges. 

| had heard much of the pleasure of gliding 
along this canal, but it exceeded my expecta- 
tions ; this was owing, probably, to the delight- 
fyl contrast which it afforded to the rough sea, 
and the painfal scene of the preceding day and 
night. Smooth, wide, sparkling waters were 
beneath and around us, and a bright blue sky 
was over our heads. We had an agreeable and 
instructive conversation where I was seated ; for 
] had found some pleasing acquaintances of mine 
on board the steamboat, who were on their way 
to Bruges ; and cur party was joined by two other 
fellow-passengers, brothers, whose connexions 
were known to me, and who added much to the 
pleasure of the voyage down the canal. 

No scene could be more opposite to my love 
of the sublime and picturesque than that afforded 
by the well-cultivated banks on which we gazed: 
but there was in everything around us a calm, 
cheerful, comfortable appearance, which struck a 
pleasurable chord in my heart; and I should not 
have been sorry to enjoy for many hours the mo- 
notonous but soothing gliding of the trechscuyt. 
Sooner, therefore, than I desired, did the pale 
grey towers of Bruges, rising in the distance, 
break on the monotony of the view, while the 
cheerful sound of the bells seemed to chime out 
our welcome. 

We reached Bruges by half-past nine in the 
morning, having left Ostend at half-past six. 

The consciousness that we were in a Catholic 
country was immediately forced upon us; for it 
was not only the Sabbath day, but it was the 
Fete de St Jacques, and preparations for it were 
making in every street. From the windows and 
balconies, as we passed along, we saw tapestry, 
kty silken draperies, and wreaths of flowers, 
banging down ; and, before some of the doors, the 
street appeared carpeted : but probably this seem- 
ing carpet was made of the leaves and petals of 
flowers, mixed with coloured sands or earths; such 
Sarpets being, as I was informed, frequentiy com- 
posed on such occasions. Thisinformation explain- 
tdto mea passage in one of Madame de Sévigné's 
letters which I had not been able previously to 
understand. She says, that when the Prince de 
eae gave Louis the Fourteenth a most magni- 
"cent entertainment at Chantilly, the King supped 
‘2 & room fapissé de jonquilles, (carpeted with 
senquils, which cost a thousand crowns! and 
a indeed was I to conceive hew these frag- 

and lovely flowers could have been disposed 





f to any advantage, if strewed like rushes on the | 





floor: but now I feel sure that they were plucked 
off their stalks, and pressed so closely together, 
that they formed one brilliant, compact, thick. 
woven carpet, to the eye, while every foot that 
trod on it forced from the bruised materials the 
most delicious odour. The less costly carpet to 
do honour to St James, was certainly not frag- 
rant, but it was calculated to attract the eye of 
a stranger unused to such sights; and some of us 
were not sorry that we arrived to witness a scene 
we could not have beheld in England. 

In the meanwhile, the chimes from the tall 
tower of the Hotel de Ville* were sweetly and al- 
most incessantly playing, and seemed to suit the 
brilliancy of the streets, and the evident excite. 
ment of the people. These chimes are reckoned 
the finest in Europe; and they play four times 
in an hour, by means of machinery.t 

There is a Protestant church at Bruges, in 
which service is performed every Sabbath day, 
and my companions went to it soon after we 
reached the Hotel d’Angleterre, that truly excel- 
lent hotel, in which we took up ourabode. They 
returned time enough to dine at the table d’hote 
at an early hour, and at five we set off to follow 
the procession of St Jacques. 

It was begun by the priest carrying the host 
under a splendid canopy, but preceded, on this 
occasion, by a white bust of the saint, on a sort 
of sarcophagus of blackand gold, which was raised 
high enough to be seen by every one as it passed 
along. Where what is called a reposoirt was 
erected the procession stopped, and the priest 
deposited the host on the altar, on each side of 
which stood high and beautiful orange trees and 
oleanders (the Persian rose) in full bloom. Then 
mass was performed, and offerings made by many 
of the bye-standers. 

But the procession owed much of its charms, 
in my eyes, to the beauty of the women of Bruges ; 
for finer forms and lovelier faces I never saw, 
I was sorry to observe that the lower classes 
have now generally adopted the dress of the 
Parisian population, and that they have laid aside 
the black “ faille,” or long scarf, which serves 
the purpose of cloak as well as veil, and is still 
worn both at Antwerp and Brussels. 

That evening, much to our regret, the M . 
left us to pursue their journey to Neufchatel ; 
and the next morning I, with equal regret, bade 
farewell tou my other companions, whe preceeded 
by the canal to Ghent. 

I stayed to see something more of the town, to 
observe those curiously ornamented gables which 








* Commonly so called; but its real vame is said to be 
‘* Les Ualles.” 

+ This machinery consists of an enormous brass cylin- 
der, acting like the barrel of an organ, and setting in mo- 
tion the keys of the instrument: but om Sabbath days, 
from half-past eleven to twelve, the chimes are played by 
a musician. 


+ Here, reposoir means an altar. 
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it has in common with other Flemish towns, and 
to visit some of its public buildings. But my 
principal reason for prolonging my stay was to 
visit the convent of the Austin nuns, or, as it 
is usually called, the Couvent des Dames Ang- 
laises*—(the English ladies.) One of these nuns 
I had known from my childhood ; she was a na- 
tive of my own city, and she came thither from 
Bruges to visit her parents, before she took the 
final vows, and bade, as she believed, a last fare- 
well to England. 

During her stay at N., I was introduced to her, 
and I thought it a feather in my cap (to use a 
common phrase) to be able to say, when I heard 
she was professed, that I was acquainted with a 
real nun—that something so unlike any other 
being of my acquaintance: but I wished much 
that I could have seen her in her dress! Little 
did I think this wish was so near being accom- 
plished ; for sister R. was too soon convinced 
that she had not yet bidden England farewell 
for ever. ‘The Austin nuns were forced to fly 
to England, to escape from revolutionary horrors, 
and Sir Thomas Gage kindly allowed them to 
take refuge in his ancient seat near Bury St 
Edmunds. And there I visited them in the year 
—— ; there | attended vespers, and was made 
known to the Abbess—a noble-looking woman, 
and a descendant of Sir Thomas More. 

Such visits were then quite new to me; and 
this left so pleasant an impression on my mind, 
that I felt a strong desire to see my friend at 
her own home; and having sent word to the 
convent, by one of the boarders there, who dined 
at our table d’hote, that I should call the next 
day, I trusted I should not be disappointed. 
But, alas! I was. The dear old nun said that she 
was not well enough to see me; and, no doubt, 
she was glad of so sufficient an excuse; for, 
though the sight of her would have been in- 
teresting to my feelings, by recalling some plea- 
sant recollections of days for ever gone, and 
ever dear, the sight of me could only have 
recalled persons, scenes, and places, which she 
probably wished to forget ; and even with Hen- 
grave, her place of refuge, she could have no 
very pleasant association. Besides, I have since 
recollected that I sent her my married name, 
and no other, and I was not married when | 
called on her at Hengrave ; therefore she could 
have considered me only as an intrusive stran- 
ger, though I came from her native place. At 
the time, be that as it may, I was exceeding- 
ly disappointed ; though | was made some amends 
by pleasant conversation with the Superior and 
others of the sisters, especially with a very 
agreeable Englishwoman, the sister of a friend 
of mine; and I saw the beautiful chapel, having 
regretted, with the obliging nuns, that I had 
not come when the King and Queen did; for 
then I might have been permitted to see the 
whole convent, which is a very large and hand- 
some building. 





* This convent was founded more than a century ago, 
for forty nuns, natives of Kogland and Ireland. 





Having heard that a grand archery meet; 
at which the King of the Belgians had be, 
expected to shoot, but to whieh he had sen , 
deputy, had been held the preceding day, in the 
neighbourhood of the convent, and was the: 
still going on, I resolved to drive to the 
of meeting, having first been assured by py 
commissionnaire, or guide, that I should be g¢. 
mitted. The Society of Archers here isa 
ancient institution. It was originally establishes 
for the defence of the city: but, happy change! 
it is now kept up for amusement only. 

Five prizes annually are given by the goveps. 
ment, consisting of silver cups and candlestick 
For these the archers shoot at five small bj 
not larger than a sparrow, made of wood, ang 
silvered over: these are hung on the edge of 
a very lofty pole, which stands on an exceed. 
ingly high mount of green smooth-shaven turf 
On the same pole are hung gilt balls, which ary 
aimed at by the archers when the birds are sho; 
off. At the very top of the pole hung one of the 
five birds, and he who shot it off was, I believe, 
to have the first prize. I could not discover how 
the birds were fastened to the pole, but probably 
by means of wires ; but it appeared to me that 
they must be excellent marksmen who hit either 
the birds or the balls. I entered the enclosure— 
a spacious green field, or close, in the midst of 
the pasture; and it was astriking scene. The 
mount, with the curious erection on its top, first 
attracted my attention; then the tents, full of 
people and refreshments, whence occasionally 
were heard the tones of the harp and of a mil- 
tary band. But 1 was most attracted by the 
shooters in their grass-green jackets and pants 
loons, and their picturesque green caps, in whict 
were placed, and also in their button-holes, arti- 
ficial rosebuds ; and I found that every archer 
put a rosebud in his cap or jacket for every time 
he hit his mark on the two days of the archery. 
Nor could I be blind to the superior hilarity i 
the countenances of those who most aboundeé 
in these blooming proofs of skill. The field w= 
so large, that there was no crowd whatever, ané 
the spectators stood in groups or sat on benches 
Amongst some of these gatherings, I saw as maa} 
fine forms and faces as I had observed on the 
preceding day: but these were certainly note 
the same class, and I found it difficult to decide 
to what grades in society the persons asse 
generally belonged. I at last came to the o® 
clusion’ that the shooters, their families, an 
their friends, were of the highest rank of the 
citizens of Bruges: but that persons of lowe 
grades were admitted to witness the sports ; a 
a great number of the spectators were of 
same class as my commissionnaire, whom 1#* 
enjoying himself amongst them. | sat for s0® 
minutes near some beautiful children, to ¥h® 
I was an object of evident wonder : but they ¥® 
too well-bred to laugh, as they gazed on my ® 
gular costume ; and their parents were 
ly persons of some importance. 

But not one word of French could I hear, 
I never felt so ill at ease before, At 
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r, when I saw the last bird totter to its 
fall, and when many were instantly hurrying to 
a building, supported by pillars, and open in 
front, a gentleman politely addressed me in 
French, and begged to conduct me to the build- 
ing before us. There he gave me a seat, and 
left me without explaining what I came to see: 
but that soon explained itself in some measure ; 
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for, looking behind me, [ saw the glittering | 
prizes arranged in order ; and then I saw two | 


large vases at the top of a long table, before 
which stood a gentleman, without his coat, and 
with his shirt-sleeve turned up to the elbow of 


the right arm, prepared to plunge that arm into | 
| you go, and I will conduct you thither.” 


the vases. Again did I lament my ignorance of 


the Flemish language, for I wanted to ask so | 


many questions: but I had now no opportunity, 


could 1 have done it with any hope of obtain- | 


ing an answer; for every one was engrossed 
with what was going forward. ‘The gentleman 
at the table plunged his naked arm into one of 
the vases, and drew out a folded paper, which 
he handed tothe gentleman who had addressed 
me, and he read it aloud ; on which there was a 
sort of shouting; while the arm again disap- 
peared in the second vase, and thence came 
another paper, which was read aloud by the 
same gentleman, and then there was another 
shout. This process continued some minutes, 
and the only variety in it was the varying 
loudness and length of the different shouts. | 
therefore concluded that the papers contained 
the names of the successful archers, and of the 
prize or prizes each had gained; and that the 
difference of the shouts, in their length and loud- 
ness, depended either on the degree of favour 
with which the shooter was regarded by his fel- 
low-citizens, or on the number of successful shots 
which the paper read recorded. But I at last 


grew weary of conjecturing, and weary of listen- 
| ror Maximilian. 


ing to sounds of joy in which | could not parti- 





cipate, and of witnessing the evidences of success | 


in which I could take no interest; therefore, 
thinking that my situation was rather a ridicu- 
lous one, and feeling that truly unpleasant con- 
sciousness of being alone and joyless in a joyous 
crowd, I left my seat, and went in search of my 
guide, who asked me if Madame would not stay 
and see the prizes given: but I told him I was 
quite satisfied, and, hastening to my carriage, 
bade him tell the coachman to drive me to the 
hospital of St Jean. There 1 was shewn some 
very curious pictures by Hemling: but they have 
been so often and so well described, that I shall 
not enter into any details concerning them. 
This hospital is under the care of Sisters of 
Charity, who tend the sick and wounded in spa- 
ious and clean wards ; and the garden is exten- 
five. The large open hall is a very ancient 
Gothic apartment, with lofty pillars. The 
“sters were civil, but not at all inclined to 
converse; which | imputed to their probably 
slight knowledge of the French language. 
My next drive was to the school of the Abbé 
* oly a school for poor girls, who are taught 
Weave that handsome lace known by 
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the name of Valenciennes. I was advised to go 
to this establishment by one of the Austin nuns, 
or I should have missed seeing ene of the most 
interesting institutions in Bruges. I was most 


| courteously received,by the Superior, the head of 


eleven sisters, who attend on 170 girls; and 
everything wore the appearance of cleanliness, 
convenience, and industry. I found all the girls 
at work, and the Superior reading beside them ; 
and I was so charmed with the latter, that I felt 
unwilling to depart. Her fine eyes retained 
some of the brilliancy of youth, and her counte- 
nance was beaming with benevolence. 

“ You must see our chapel,” she said, “ before 


Pleased was I when, on entering, I found I 
could, with a safe conscience, praise its excel- 
lence in such glowing terms as repaid my amiable 
guide for hertrouble. That chapel is, indeed, 
the perfection of simple yet costly beauty! It 
is entirely of white marble and gold; and the 
friezes and has-relievos have no colour in them, 
save shades of grey and black. It was unlike 
any chapel that I ever saw, and I did not at all 
exaggerate inthe praises which I uttered. ‘“ Do 
come and see me again,” said the kind little 
nun: but I could not ; and reluctantly I bade her 
farewell, 

My last visit was to the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, whose various beauties have been so fre- 
quently and powerfully narrated, that I shall be 
very brief in my mention of them. The pulpit, 
which is elaborately carved in wood, is eminently 
beautiful as a work of art of that kind; and the 
confessionals also were well deserving of notice. 
In a side chapel, is a very striking statue of the 
Virgin and Child, said to be by Michael Angelo. 
In another chapel, in the same aisle, are the 
tombs of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
and of Mary his daughter, the wife of the Empe-. 
The effigies of both father and 
daughter, made of copper, richly gilt, repose, at 
full Jength, on slabs of black marble. This Duke, 
and this his only child, were the last scions of 
the House of Burgundy, and the last native sove- 
reigns of the Netherlands—an historical record 
of little interest to me: but I was interested in 
seeing that this father and daughter, who loved 
each other tenderly in life, were not in death 
divided. Nor could I help feeling a sort of 
affectionate pity for Mary of Burgundy, that 
tender but ill-judging wife, who, in order to 
spare her imperial husband pain, concealed from 
every one that she had received an injury by a 
full from her horse when hawking by his side. 
The truth was discovered too late to save her 
life and that of her unborn infant. Thus, from 
the kind but weak desire to spare her affection- 
ate husband a slight uneasiness, she was the 
means of inflicting on him pangs the most 
severe. Another proof, among many others, of 
the folly and danger even of the best intentioned 
concealment. 

Having now seen most of the prominent ob- 
jects to be visited in Burges, I resolved to delay 
no longer my departure for Ghent: but I was 
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to leave that interesting city, with which 
I seemed to have been so well and so long ac- 
quainted, from perusing the pages of history and 
romance, that it was a pleasure to me even to 
walk threngh its comparatively lonely streets, 
and gaze on its painted and turreted gables, and 
the ornamented fronts of its houses, telling of 
past magnificence. Some travellers say that it 
has an air of desolation; and I do not wonder 
that the inhabitants of a metropolis should be 
thus impressed, as, except on holidays, there are 
few persons to be seen hurrying to and fro. 
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intend the landing of my baggage with Proper 
celerity. He readily obeyed orders; and, with 
our packages united on one brouette, we direcy 
ed the porter to shew us the way to the Leon d’ag; 
but it was too full to admit us, and we went to 
the Hotel de Flandres, where we immedia tely 
obtained excellent accommodation.* , 

Asthe dinner at the table d’hote was over, we 
agreed to dine together. My companion gogg 
told me the short story af his life. I found hb 
was the son of a clergyman, and was knownty 


some friends of mine in the place where here 


But those who dwell in provincial towns are | 


not, I think, likely to unite in this opinion. For 
my part, I saw it in such delightful weather, 
that everything around looked bright and cheer- 
ful ; and I suspect that our impressions of towns, 
and even of faces and persons, are not to be en- 
tirely relied upon, when seen under a cloudless 
sky and in glowing sunshine. 





DEPARTURE FOR GHENT, AND VISIT TO 
THE GRAND BEGUINAGE, 


Though J had scarcely been able to sleep, from 
the noise of children playing toa late hour in 
the court under my window, and from the almost 
ceaseless sound of the carrillon, I rose full of 
cheerful expectation to prepare for my voyage 
to Ghent by the treckscuyt, which was to set off 
early. Though sorry on some accounts to quit 
Bruges, I was not reluctant to go where | hoped 
to find French generally spoken; and, by half- 
past seven in the morning, I found myself com- 
fortably seated on the deck of a very handsome 
barge, elegantly fitted up, in the cabin of which 
was every accommodation for breakfasting or 
sleeping. But 1 preferred remaining where | 
could see the blue sky and the green banks, and 
gaze upon the smooth and sparkling water ; en- 
joying what the poet laureat thus describes— 

** Europe can boast no lovelier, goodlier scene 

Than that through which our pleasant passage lay, 

By tertile fields, and fritful gardens green; 

The journey of a bright autumnal day.”’ 

A Flemish gentleman sat beside me, and a young 
Englishman behind me, with the latter of whom 
I had a pleasant conversation. He told me he 
lived at Bruges, was going to Ghent purposely 
to see a picture exhibiting there ; a proef of his 
fondness for art ; and he was probably something 
of an artist himself, as he drew for me, on his 
card, an exact representation of the birds and gilt 
balls, and the machine on which they, trembling, 
hung at the archery meeting ; from him I learned 
what I have communicated respecting the So- 
ciety of Archers. I was sorry when he left the 
deck for the cabin. The Flamand was very talka- 
tive and polite ; the other passenger, an English- 
man, who had come with me from the hotel, 
where he had arrived the day before, was re- 
markably silent, and seemed to enjoy the “ dolce 
far niente” of his situation. But. much to my 
amusement, he was not long suffered to remain 
inactive ; for, as soon as the noble towers of 
Ghent appeared in sight, the Flamand urged 
him to exert himself in my service, and super- 


sided ; that he had been bred to medicine, byg 
on having an independence left him, he hag 


| given up the profession, resolving to devote his 





time to travelling ; and when | last heard of him 
from a mutual acquaintance, he was travelling 
still. That evening he accompanied me to the 
Beguinage, which I was impatient to see, having 
heard and read much of the Beguines, thos 
devoted “ Sisters of Charity.” - 

It was as the time of vespers drew near that 
we repaired to their spacious and very hand- 


' some church; and, as soon as the clock « 


six, we saw, first one sister, and then ano 
enter the aisle where we stood. They # 


| the usual dress of the Seurs de la Charité; but, 


in addition, they had a piece of white linen, 
about a yard-and-half square, folded up, apd 


lying on the top of their very particular cap, 








Immediately on entering, each youthful sisteg 
knelt down on the pavement, and each eldete 
ly one on a chair: she then took the folded 
linen off her head, shook it out of the folds ina 
moment, with a dexterity which practice ale 
could give,and throwing it over her face and shor 
ders, she advanced farther into the aisle, knelt 
down there, probably on her own accustomed 
place, and became instantly a sort of statue of 
devotion. I am quite sure that we saw abovg 
three hundred thus enter, and thus act. Bu 
there were about a dozen nuns who came ily 
veiled already by a long black mantle, which ag 
only fell over their faces, but wrapt their whels 
persons round, These had been, as | was told, 
walking into the town on errands of business @& 
Christian kindness, and therefore were habited 
thus. ; 
These black-robed sisters, some of whom wert 
very fine tall women, after the usual prostratioss 
on entering, took their places amidst the othe 
sisters, and by their sable garments relieved ti 
monotony of the scene; for, so many hundere 
women kneeling in rows, their heads and shoul- 
ders covered with such thick white veils, 
like so many marble effigies; and though the 


+ 


sight was curious and impressive, there ¥as# | 


great want in it of the picturesque. ca 
—" 
* Ghent or Gaud, once the capital of Flanders, is ot 
to have now about 85,000 inhabitants. In the 
Charles V., it was so large that the Emperor said, 
ingly, that he could put all Paris into his Gaeé= 
gtowe ;) but it was then deemed the largest city io 
and contained 85,000 houses—175,000 inhabitants.’ 
said to stand on twenty-seven islands, which 
connected by 300 bridges. ia 
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“gtlength the organ sounded ; some of the 
gisters ascended to the gallery, and vespers be- 
gan. The singing, which was entirely performed 
by the sisters, appeared to me rather good than 
gherwise, some of the voices being very fine ; 
gnd 1 was much interested in watching the coun- 
tenances and gestures of the supplicants near me. 

Before a crucifix knelt an old man, with long 
ghite hair, stretching out his arms, and throwing 
back his head in a manner so forced and unna- 
tural, while his expression was devotional, that 
[ was sometimes afraid he was acting a part, in 
order to attract attention, and perhaps to obtain 
sims: but I sooa after saw one of the sisters in 
the same extraordinary position ; and, being con- 
yinced she was in earnest in her devotions, I felt 
anxious to know what such contortions meant. 
However, I did not gain the desired informa- 
tion till I reached Aix la Chapelle: there I learnt 
that the painful position in question was in- 
tended as an imitation of that of our Saviour on 
the cross. 

During the service, I saw a sister come out of 
6 door near the altar, and go round with a sort 
ofopen box in her hand, to collect alms, as I 
supposed. Much did I dread her coming up to 
me, as I had no money in my pockets save Eng- 
lish halfpence. However, I gave them, and she 
seemed not to notice what my gift was. As soon 
@ Vespers were over, we saw each white-coifed 
sister take off her veil, fold it up carefully, place 
ton her head as before, and quit the church ; 
and I returned home soon after, pleased with 
having beheld a sight so new and striking as this 
large assembly of Beguines at vespers. 

These sisters, who, some say, derive their name 
from the foundress of their order, named Begue, 
live, most of them, if not all, in separate houses. 
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The Beguinage is almost a little town of itself; | 


and on the door of each house is the name of its 


ishabitant or of her patron saint. 1 ventured to | 
weak to some of the sisters whom I met in one | 
ofthe squares into which the buildings are di- | 


vided: but they smiled, shook their heads, and 
saswered me in Flemish; and I went to rest, 
again deploring my ignorance. 





VISIT TO THE MAISON DE DETENTION LE 
GRAND, OR PRISON OF GHENT. 

Thad heard so much of this prison, that I had 
strong desire to visit it. Therefore, before I 
left London, I requested the Belgian Minieter, 

onsieur de Vandeveyer, would be so good as give 
Mea letter to the governor or commandant of the 
establishment, and he kindly granted my request. 
Accordingly, I drove to the prison the mourn- 

after my arrival, accompanied by my country- 
Man and fellow lodger, with my letter in my 
; and it was immediately carried to the ! 
commandant, who was so obliging as to go over 
establishment with us himself. 
his prison was celebrated, even before it had 
its present advantages. It is on record. 
Howard the philanthropist proposed it as a 
Bedel ‘to other countries 3; and the plans of 





this building have been imitated in the United 
™ LEXY, yor, vil. 
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States, in London, and in Prussia ; but I believe 
that, at the present day, the American prisons 
have reached to such & degree of excellence, 
that they now deserve to be held up as models 
themselves, The form is that of an immense 
octagon ; and it is agreeably situated on that 
part of the town, near the Bruges canal, which 
serves as a public walk: and its vicinity to the 
water is advantageous ; because it facilitates the 
transportation of different sorts of merchandise, 

It might be tedious, were I to detail the pro- 
gress by which this prison reached its present 
degree of excellence. J] shall, therefore, only 
speak of it as it now is. 

It is large enough to hold 2,600 prisoners, 
and its vastness and airiness strikes one on every 
side; but hitherto the number of inmates has 
never exceed 1300. 

As capital punishment has been mercifully 
abolished in Ghent, and also, I believe, through- 
out Belgium, the doom of those who are con. 
demned to die is always changed to that of per- 
petual imprisonment ; and they are confided, 
not only to the care of the garrison, which is 
changed every day, but to the vigilance of a 
commander, of a sub-commander, of four guards 
of the first class, or sergeants, of a porter, and 
of twenty-seven guards of the second class, or 
turnkeys; which arrangements must involve a 
degree of trouble and expense that a continu. 
ance of capital punishment would have prevented 
—an honourable proof of the disinterested hu- 
manity and benevolence of the Government, It 
has been observed, that, on entering that part of 
the building which contains the dwellings and 
workshops of some of the male prisoners, one 
might suppose one’s self ina manufactory rather 
than in a jail, from the sound of the looms and 
hammers. ‘There are 350 weavers’ frames in full 
use, which employ 700 individuals ; converting 
what in former days was a scene painful to view 
into one of cheerful industry. 

There were 1300 prisoners when we went round 
the prison, 300 of whom were women. 

We were shewn into a room in which were 
many murderers ; and as I stood opposite to one 
of them, trying to raise my eyes to his face uneb- 
served, I fancied his were fixed on me with such 
a ferocious expression, that it almost seemed as 
if he wished toadd one more tothe numberof mur- 
ders which he hud committed—namely, five in all! 
But he was excusable in resenting my intru- 
sion into his presence from mere curiosity, and 
without any intention of even attempting to do 
him good ; therefore, with rather an upbraiding 
conscience, as well as agitated nerves, I hurried 
frum the apartment. 

These criminals, eight I think in number, were 
hard at work, watched over by one of the gen. 
d'armes, who keeps them from uttering a word. 
I understood that meals are eaten and work 
done throughout the prison in abselute silence, 
I also understvod that the prisoners sleep ia 
separate cells, so contrived, that their nighte as 
well as days are passed in silence. But, ia an 
account of thie prison, published so lately as 
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1834, I find that the men sleep usually two in a 
cell “in the premier quartier”—that is, where 


the workmen and manufacturers are—who doubt- | 
Jess make themselves amends in the night for 
and pull down their woman’s pride, however 


the painful restraint put on their tongues in the 


day. As far as I am capable of judging, the — 


prison food—into details of which it is not de- | 


sirable that I should enter—is good, nutritious, 
and sufficient. 

We went from the murderers’ room into an 
apartment of immense length and size, quite full 
of looms ; between two rows of which we passed 
along ; and every loom had its occupants. 

The men at work were confined, 1 believe, for 


at the ugliness of mine. 
_men, there was not one murderess ; an exemp. 
tion honourable to the sex : but, though my sexy 


various offences, and of different degrees, but 


none of them were there for life; but I won- 
dered how they could live in such an atmosphere 
as they were breathing then, and did breathe 
every day. It was close, fetid, and suffocating, 
from the crowd assembled there ; and no wonder, 
for every window was closed ! 

They were weaving trowsers of a very coarse 
material for the army: but I hurried over my 
examination of the manufactures ; because I was 
scarcely able to breathe, and dared not shew that 


We next visited the female prisoners, who wer, 
also hard at work ; some weaving, some sewi 
some knitting. Their head-dress, though clean, is 
so ugly and unbecoming, that it must mp 


it might have been ; but, perhaps, they think jy 
becoming, and might have been equally astonishes 
Among these 300 wa, 


pride might be gratified, my pride, as a British 
woman, was brought very low; for I could po 
but own to myself, that, in my country, it would 
be rare indeed, among 300 female prisoners, not 
to find one who had been guilty of murder, 
To what is this owing? Doubtless, to the 
quantity of ardent spirits that is drunk by women 
in Britain; for the newspapers are daily filled 


| with details of the drunkenness of women, and 


of its murderous results; and when, in their 


fearful inebriety, they do not commit murder 
themselves, they often lose their lives in drunken 


I suffered, Jest I should remind the poor men of | 
their own trials ; and I hastened to the open air | 


as soon as I possibly could. 
eagerly asked the commandant why the windows 
were not open; and he told me, it was because 
the admission of air instantly broke the thread 
in the looms ; 


When there, I | 


but, at the end of every two hours, | 


they were marched out, and all the doors and | 


windows thrown open to ventilate the apart- 
ment thoroughly. 

I asked him if the thread could not be har- 
dened by some chemical process ; 
me that every possible means had been tried in 
vain ; and he believed that, after they had been 
at work half an hour, they were not conscious of 
the unpleasantness of the atmosphere ; and pro- 
bably he was right. I was gratified to see the 
pleased expression of the prisoners’ faces when 
they saw the commandant. They seemed to 
receive him as « welcome friend ; and if he was 
the governor of this jail in the year 1834 as 
well as in 1835, he was fully deserving of their 
grateful regard; for he put a stop to the in- 
fliction of strokes and blows by the whip and the 
stick, and no inconvenience has ever resulted from 
it. The only existing punishments at present are 
the privation of liberty during holidays, impri- 
sonment in a dungeon for three months at must, 
bread and water from one day to another ; and, 
if necessury in extreme cases, the shirt of iron 
is put on, which prevents the slightest motion. 
There are three floors, along each of which run 

three long open galleries, that lead into the 
cells ; and behind these are the workshops. The 
cells are airy, and, as well as the mattrasses, 
sheets, and pillows, look clean and comfortable. 


The door of each cell opens on the gallery, and | 


is numbered. It is also furnished with a sort of 
interior “trappe,” or wooden window, which 
opens and shuts at the will of the prisoner, and 
makes @ sort of table when half raised, 


but he assured | 


squabbles with their intoxicated husbands" 
And this goes on, in spite of Temperance ani 
Tee-total societies ! However, this is no 
proof that they are not, every day, doing 
more and more good: but, while murders are 
constantly held up to public view, the sue 
cesses of private philanthropists are allowed 
to remain in comparative obscurity ; and, 
as destructive storms, are recorded in the jour. 
nals, with all their fearful details, while no one 
thinks of describing the course of the quiet but 
useful river, which, as it glides along, fertilize 
the soil around, and confers the blessing of plenty; 
—sv, while murders are, by means of the press, 
bruited about England, thousands of tee-totalles 
may assemble and drink their tea together, it 
creasing innumbersevery day, diffusing theirbene 
ficial influence around, unnoticed and unknown, 
To these useful societies, I can bid God speed: 
and I firmly believe that owing to their exertions 
the number of murders which disgrace our cales- 
dar will rapidly decrease, and that the womené 
Britain will one day as rarely deserve the nam 


_of murderess as the women of Belgium. 


8 eee 





What a digression! I must hasten back t 
the prison, 

Having trespassed an unreasonable time on th 
commandant’s patience and politeness, we ptt 
pared to bid him farewell ; but we had one thing 
more to see, namely, the excellent contrivas@ 
by which, in case of revolt, all egress was imme 
diately prevented. This is by means of a thic 
screen or wall of cast iron, which would let dow 
before the gates, on a signal given, and 
immediately make escape impossible. 

We then took our leave of our pleasing, ki 
and intelligent conductor; who, when he 
us farewell, advised us to visit certain other it 
stitutions, and to use his name for our in 
tion. These institutions were: The 


Muets, (the deaf and dumb ;) La Malle 


owe. 


* How iim was this result shewn very ie 
the case of John Lees. wh 
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Aliéoés Hommes, (the madhouse for men ;) and 
La Maison des Aliénées Femmes, (the madhouse 
n. 

a Nrerorer I quit the subject of this chapter, 
| must venture a few observations on the prison 
of Ghent ; and sorry am I to say that they can- 
not all be favourable ones ; for there is a for- 
midable want of classification in the establish- 
ment ; @ fault which is well pointed out in the 
French Guide des Voyageurs a la Ville de Gaud, 
and which I have heard members of the Prison 
Discipline Society in England censure in terms 
convincingly eloquent. But when I consider the 

ive improvement that hag taken place in 
the arrangement of this noble and efficient build- 
ing; when I remember that in this Catholic 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DAYS IN BELGIUM. 
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establishment, where the majority are Catholics, 
an hundred Protestants are allowed to have a 
minister of their own persuasion ; and that a short 
primary instruction is given regularly to the men 
by a preceptor, and to the women by a precept- 
ress; I cannot but believe that, ere long, still 
greater improvements will be made in this cele- 
brated prison, and that all ages and all crimes 
will be no longer jumbled together, but that the 
wise, humane, and tolerant Government, which 
has already done so much for this splendid esta- 
blishment, will enable the commandant and his 
officers, assisted, perhaps, by Howards and Frys 
of their own, to establish throughout the insti- 
tution a complete system of classification. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





THE DISSENTERS’ RALLYING CRY. 


Ye gallant hearts of England, 
Ye faithful men and true ! 
Who crush, with the might of indignant right, 
Oppression’s vampire crew ; 
To Freedom’s valiant brotherhood 
Be now your succour given, 
Who stand in the dignity of men, 
To fight for man and Heaven. 


Ye Godly men of England ! 
Who scorn the wily race, 

That make the crook and the Sacred Book 
But stepping-stones to place ; 

O smite, with a holy vengeance smite, 
The priestly hydra’s head, 

Which robs the poor, in the name of God, 
Of his Bible, loaf, and bed ! 


Ye generous hearts of England! 
Who cannot coldly eye 
The writhing of the helpless wretch, 
In the grasp of Tyranny, 
Hie to the rescue, crush the strong, 
And make th’ Oppressor feel, 
That nought may ‘bide your arm of pith, 
And your heart of proven steel. 


Is this a time for dalliance, 
Tn wantonness and ease, 
When the trumpet-call of Liberty 
Is borne on every breeze ? 
Is this a time for Pleasure’s sound, 
When muster'd in the field 
Are Freedom's fearless champions, pledg’d 
To die before they yield ? 


Arm—for the strife is common ; 
Tis not our cause alone, 
Tis the cause of England's liberties, 
And the cause of England's throne ! 
Arm for your hearths and altars, 
or your country's soil and sod ; 
neutral here is the foe of man— 
He's the foe of the living God ! 


And you, my brother recusants, 
Te rh vow undying hate 
Great Goliath of the Church, 
4 with levy, tithe, and rate,— 











Go forth to battle dauntlessly, 
Nor fear the monster grim ; 

Your God will make the stone and sling 
Mighty to vanquish him. 

His minions jeer our numbers ; 
They'll soon unlearn that laugh: 

For the men they face will never strike 
While a rag is on their staff. 

We'll ’bide by ita tatter’d shredlets, 
While life or breath remains ; 

And we'll dye it with our dear heart’s blood, 
Ere we see it wreath'd with chains. 


Now peace be with the craven 
Who shrinks from the martyr’s crown ; 
The scroll of Fame will not blazon his name, 
Nor send it to ages down. 
Woman will never smile on him— 
Her smiles are for the brave ; 
From the young child’s mock, and the good 
man’s scorn, 
He must hide in a coward’s grave. 


Then heavenward raise our banners, 
Where soon we hope to be ; 

For heaven 's the home of martyr'd souls 
Of the pious, brave, and free. 

But, no—we cannot perish, 
For the Just One reigns on high ; 

On the bad he frowns, but his mercy hears 
The righteous, when they cry. 


Then cheer ye!—the many will gladden 
As the routed foe departs ; 

While the few who fall will live enshrind 
In the nation’s heart of hearts. 

Their fame, like Hampden’s, Hutchinson’s, 
A beacon-light for aye ; 

Their name a spell the freeman’s pulse 
Awaking to quicker play. 


Up, up, to the righteous struggle ! 
We must battle ere we see 

Our altars, homes, and our little ones 
Hallow'd to Liberty. 

Then hurrah for the Rose and Thistle, 
And hurrah for the Shamrock green ; 
And hurrah for our wives and sweethearts, 
And hurrah for Old England's Queen! 

A. B. T. C.D, 
Q2 
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VIOLET HAMILTON; or, THE TALENTED FAMILY. 


CHAPTER V. 

Tne information which Mr Charles Herbert 
received from our heroine’s Scottish nurse, now 
a house-letter in London in high trust, gave 
food for meditation during a long and soli- 
tary ride, on which the young man did not per- 
mit even his servant to follow him. On the 
whole, it had been much more satisfactory to 
him than was the intelligence which Mistress 
Linton had been able to extract from him, either 
relating to business or friendship. The old lady 
liked a reasonable quid pro quo in all things, and 
fancied herself rather unhandsomely treated 
when Charles, her great favourite, neither pro- 
mised her his interest with his mother for her 
former nursling, ‘ poor Miss Vilet,” nor came 
to the point about the finances of Professor 
Cryppes. ‘ Professor” sounded with dignity in 
her Scottish ears ; but paying eighty guineas 
a month for a house, and six more for the stables. 
was astounding, whether for St Andrew’s or Old 
Aberdeen. 

With Mr Michael Twig, who was shortly after- 
wards sent by his master for a copy of the in- 
ventory, the Socratic, or, more correctly, the 
Scottish mode of questioning, or pumping, proved 
sovereign ; though the result of the process was 
anything but satisfactory to Mistress Linton. 

** A music schulemaster !—a fiddler that plays 
on the organ, the kist of whistles, in their Pre- 
Jatic kirks, to set up to pay for a hoose like 
this!’ was her indignant meditation over her tea. 
“ And Miss Vilet breeding up for a play-actor ; 
I think black-burning shame o't; were it but 
for the name she bears:—e’en the Cawmells, 
that were sic deacons at the trade, didna openly 
disgrace the country ; they had the decency to ca’ 
themsels Aembles—set them up! ..... And 
Major Hamilton’s daughter to turn play-actor ! 
Surely the misguided lassie might find a better 
calling: I'll speak to her myself; it's my duty, as 
a@ countrywoman, to a fatherless and motherless 
young thing. .... And the clanjumphry she’s 
among to run riot in a hoose like this! Mr 
Charles would need to look for sikker caution for 
the rent, I can tell him; . , and the 
waste o the carpets, and clouring o’ the knives, 
and smashing o’ the chinee,” &e., &e., &e. 

On this subject, the judgment of Sir George 
Lees coincided remarkably with that of Mrs 
Linton, the shrewd Scotch house-agent. The 
agreement was no sooner concluded, than he 
assuiled Herbert, when they met at their club, 
with—‘* What scrape is this you have got into, 
Charles, with littleCripps and Shuffleton’s house? 
What the deuce has put it into his scheming 
head to take a thing of that sort!—he'll be 
borrowing of us next ; and Shuffleton’s attorney 
will never get one penny from him.” 

‘‘ He hus me for surety,” replied Herbert, in 
atone of quiet irony, “To be sure that is not 
much,” 


«1 cannot admire your prudence so much 
his impudence, Charles. How could you te 
raw?” : 
«« What the deuce couldI do? When Shuts 
ton’s solicitor asked for references, and—the 
scrupulous knave—for security too, Mr Cr 
did me the honour to refer to me. It had beeg 
wiser had he done you the honour, Sir George” 

“ Thank you !” was the thought of the bar 
onet, who said aloud ; ‘‘ And to plant himself 
with all his tribe, just under our noses :—~i¢ jy 
enough, by Jove! to desecrate the entire quarter, 
| Could you not have given Shuffleton’s doer a hint 
'to say that another negotiation for the house 
_was all but concluded—that the rent was a hand. 
| red and fifty pounds a-month—that"—— _~ 
| “J did not think it worth while to h 

about it, Sir George,” said the young maz 
coldly. 

‘“ Ah, well, Mrs Herbert, dear kind soul, must 
just pay when the time comes—though I hop 
she may not need” 

“As do I—for she sha’n’t ;—that I am deter. 
mined on, whatever be the consequence. My 
step-mother has been far too generous—tos 
indulgent to me already. You know well, & 
George, the sacrifices which my generous mothe 
has made to clear off my foolish Oxford a 
| Turf encumbrances, and save me the exposure 

which I richly deserved. By heavens! ladore 
the spirit of my father’s wife—I were the mos 
ungrateful, insensible cub alive else.” 

And yet there were times when Charles Her. 
bert was tempted to be thus ungrateful, and t 
wish that his step-mother, with much less ind: 
gence, allowed him a little more personal inde 
pendence. Lightly and gently as she carried 
| the rein, he knew that the bit was there ; thougt 
it was only felt from the restive motions of te 
proud and but half-broken colt. The extraord- 
nary settlement of his father, which left his, 
even in pecuniary matters, so dependent on! 
lady on whose affections he had no natur 
claim, was more galling to his spirit than fs 
reason justified, when he reflected upon t 
entire devotedness to him which, from early by- 
hood, Mrs Herbert had shewn, A mother could 
not have been more tenderly indulgent. He 
aware that, still in the prime of life, and in the 
possession of these personal charms which 
had mellowed into richer beauty, she had refusel 
several flattering offers vf marriage ; thoagh® 
far from being unambitious, that her grea 
weakness lay in the other direction ; and thou? 
she valued rank and distinction insociety 50 0% 
as to be jealously susceptible abuut that mere! 
ferance or noturiety after which ladies, more 
and less proud, panted, and bent their fives oat 
fortunestuattain. Charles Herbert could sca 
believe that su young. &nd beautiful a 
entertained any deep attachment to his fai 
whom, he understood rather than knew, she 
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Shed Lady Laura. 


q the husband of Laura Temple; such a union 


| merely the happiness, but the dignity of your 
| ezistence, 
| discharged my duty to your father :—yvu know 


ique and disappointment. His 
Se ake almost his ally against his 
omens severity, and more like an affectionate 
elder sister than & harsh step-dame, Mrs Her- 
pert bad early gained the heart of her son. He 
kpew her latent ambition; but its aims were 
rous, and they were for himself. The object 

to her heart was, that Charles should 

parry well; and her ideas of “‘ marrying well” 
were neither sordid nor vulgar. About a year pre- 
vious to the period of which we speak, the mother 
and son had been at Baden, where, among the 
lish visiters, they became acquainted with 
the Earl of Tarbert, a widower, and his only 
daughter, Lady Laura Temple, in whom Mrs. 
Herbert saw her beau ideal of a wife for Charles, 
with probably a title in reversion. The Earl 
had been long in public life, »s ambassador at 
a great German Court; and Lady Laura, after 
her education was finished, had lived with him 
abroad. She was three or four years older than 
Charles Herbert, though this circumstance did 
not in the least, in the estimation of his step- 
mother, detract from the many advantages of 
the noble, intelligent, and charming Lady Laura. 
“She is too good, too grand, too superior, as 
yoy ladies say, fur me,” would Charles laughingly 
reply, in parrying his mother's indirect attacksor 
attempts to direct his affections in the right 
channel ; to elevate his sentiments and character, 
as she thought, by the influences of the noblest 
and the most generous affections ; by the admira- 


passing exceliences, all combined in the digni- 


“It would be the dearest happiness which life 
now promises, to see you, my dearest Charles, 


would leave me nothing to desire, securing, not 
I should feel that, at length, I had 


not, Charles, its extent.” 

Charles began to think that his mother’s ex- 
treme anxiety for this alliance, though at first 
most disinterested, now involved a little struggle 
for power. This was not the way to succeed. | 
He discovered, too, or at least told his mother, 
that he wished to travel for two or three years ; 
that he was too young for marriage; and that the 
lady Laura, by some few years his senior, was 
“ts beyond him in maturity of judgment and 
*rperience of life. His constant gay plea was, 

he was quite unworthy of so high a destiny. 

“She is a fine, intelligent, dignified creature, 
and 1 hope will marry some prince and share his 
Principality ; and if you, Maman, will repent, 

accept the Earl—and what brows more 

ul could grace his strawberry leaves ?— 

uld be proud to claim Lady Laura as my 
ost illustrious connexion. . Besides, 
hay shews me the smallest particle of 
Lite Herbert coloured and frowned. “ This 
Set a theme of light talk, Charles. I have 
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ne far, and perhaps too far, in permitting you 
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to see my own impression. Laura Temple is not 
the woman, whatever were her rank, to be won 
unsought.” 

By degrees, Charles learned that, in declining 
the offer of the Earl, Mrs Herbert had declared 
her fixed intention of never marrying, and of 
settling her whole fortune upon her husband's 
son, if he were happy enough to gain the favour 
of Lady Laura, to which, she insinuated, he as- 
pired. In stating this to the Earl, Mrs Herbert 
did not mean to deceive. Her ardent wishes 
half deceived herself. 

The Earl was wonderfully indifferent. His 
views for his daughter might, ten years before, 
have been more ambitious ; but now, so cool, in- 
dependent, and impracticable a young lady might 
safely be left to her own judgment; and the Earl 
wus desirous that she should marry some one. In 
her rank, a woman of twenty-seven is very near 
being confounded with the old maids ; and be- 
sides, his daughter’s marriage would remove 
every obstacle to his own. 

The families separated in the previous autumn, 
the Earl and his daughter both well-disposed to 
young Herbert; and Lady Laura, with the ar- 
dour of a generous nature, making up to Mrs 
Herbert by increased esteem and affection for her 
previous suspicion of the arts employed by the 
quiet, composed, but ambitious widow to capti- 
vate her uxvrious father. Again, before leaving 
Germany, and when Laura herself had become 
favourable to the union, Mrs Herbert decidedly 
refused the Earl ; while, so far as delicacy allow- 
ed, she expressed renewed anxiety for the mar- 
riage of the younger pair. She was certain that 
Charles had no other attachment, or none, save 
of the transient nature, likely to interfere with 
the splendid connexion on which she had set 
her heart and hopes. 

The Earl and Lady Laura were now expected in 
London for the first time for four years; and Mrs 
Herbert could not help flattering herself that her 
darling project had some influence in their deter- 
mination, as they had become almost naturalized 
in the circles of Vienna. In the mean time, to 
ward off the worse mischief of a serious attach. 
ment, she had been rather pleased with the 
‘‘ harmless flirtation” struck up between her 
friend, pretty little Mrs Somers Stocks of the 
Grove, and her volatile step-son ; and still more 
satisfied, when, in a mood between the love of fun 
and the first stirrings of ambition, the young man 
had thrown himself into publie life at the W 
election ; where he had relished the sport so 
much, that he declared the taste had whetted his 
appetite, and that he was almost tempted to be- 
come in earnest “ The saviour of his country.” 

Mrs Herbert did not fail to expatiate upon 
these hopeful symptoms, in her epistolary eom- 
munications with Lady Laura Temple, who, she 
justly said, was intended for something better 
than being the wife of a mere self-indulging, idle, 
and fashionable man of fortune. That Charles 
did not think of getting into Parliament, she im- 
puted to his youth. That like too many clever 
young men of the day, he was inclined to Liber- 
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aliem, she did not think it needful to repeat ; 
rightly concluding, that in a man of very large 
property, married to the only child of a peer, this 
error was either likely to be speedily abjured, or 
never carried to an imprudent length. 

Since the return of Mrs Herbert and her son 
from Baden, the latter had lived in Chambers, 
ostensibly for the advantage of greater seclusion 
jn prosecuting his studies, and his new vocation 
of statesmanship. It was an arrangement which 
suited both parties; and it was with renewed 
zest that Charles daily left his confined lodgings 
to fly to the splendid dwelling and choice society 
of his refined and affectionate step-dame. With 
her he dined almost every day ; or if at his club, 
or with a friend, his evenings were either spent 
with her, at home, or in attending her to public 
places and parties. ‘hey were indeed inseparable. 
It was in gaily relating to her his varied adven. 
tures at W , on the evening of the day that 
he had met the Cripps party, and become the 
surety of “‘ the Professor,” that Charles became 
conscious of something unusual in the reserve, 
or awkwardness, or complication of emotions, 
which led him, in his provincial sketches, to omit 
all allusion, even to the existence of Violet Ha- 
milton. Misfortune had either hallowed the 
beautiful orphan to his imagination, or that mys- 
tery, in which young love ever enshrouds itself, 
was already stealing over him; not that he had 
forgotten the friendly suggestions of Mrs Marion 
Linton, nor how much Violet required a powerful 
and benevolent protectress of her own sex; but 








that, really wanting confidence, he tried to be- 
lieve he had not yet sufficiently pondered on the 
method of introducing the subject so as to en- 
sure success. Mrs Herbert had been amused 
and interested by his adventures and sketches, 
and gay repetitions of his oratorical efforts. “ And 
now, Charles,” she said, “in return for your news, 
[ have charming intelligence for you. Lord Tar- 
bert and Laura are to be here immediately. I have 


| 


| 


been so fortunate as to secure a first-rate house 


for them, such as would almost please me for 
yourself, had you already the felicity to call 
Lady Laura your own.” 


} 


‘Pray, my dear mother, don’t make me too | 


vain, replied Herbert, more, however, annoyed 


by the renewal of the old subject, now become | 


my bride. Remember, mother, that though | 
thay turn out a very great orator, I am stilj bet 
a mere mortal.” 

«] thought better of your good taste, sir, the, 
this style of conversation warrants,” 

Charles Herbert could mut bear to offend his 
mother, nor to live under her seeming di 
sure, She had learned, perhaps, in the course y 
her married life, to cherish a little sullen 
gilded over by a calm exterior, which wagig 
have corrdded the warm and candid bosom of pe 
eon. He now hastened to implote forgiveness 
and vow amendment; and, while he kiss 
hands on his pardon, ventured, like a true man, 
to offend again, by saying— 

‘“T shall learn to hate Lady Laura if 
become; however innocently, the cause of dig 
agreement between us, who, until we met her, 
had not alone the most cordial affection, but , 
league, offensive and defensive, against all man. 
kind ; hating and liking exactly the same per. 
sons.” 

Mrs Herbert was about to retort, but wisely 
recollected that she might injure her own catuge ; 
and, when Charles requested; as a sign of com. 
plete forgiveness, that she should grant him 
‘one favour,” she graciously acceded, saying~- 

« But I beseech you do not let it be that | 
should take up Professor Cripps and his musical 
daughter: you know how sensitive [ am on the 
head of lions and geniuses of every description 
—but particularly of the female sort. . . i. 
What, Charles, is the mighty favour ?” 


Herbert did not reply promptly. He looked . 


embarrassed, uneasy. 

“ Merely, merely,” he said at last, “ that yo: 
give up the Opera, and go with me to Covent 
Garden to see Macready to-morrow. Since 1b 
came an orator and a publie character, I am be 
coming curious about the graces of declamaties. 

‘“ With the greatest pleasure, my dea 
Charles,” replied the lady, with the proud alae 
rity and warm devotion of a real mother ; “ with 
the greatest pleasure ; fine Operatic lady as yu 
sometimes call me, I will accompany you to tht 
theatre as often as you please.” 

‘“ What a kind, charming womaiti she is, coulé 
she be but persuaded that a man is generally 
fittest person possible to know the sort of wilt 


more disagreeable than ever. ‘ All-conscious of | that best suitshimself. . . . . If thissweet 


my own demerits and her bright perfection, I am | 
afraid lest any hint of my ambitious audacity | 


modest Violet were but Laura Temple.” 
While Charles Herbert was studying declam 


get abroad ; besides, I have serious thoughts of | tion, or meditating in his solitary chambers up 


espousing the Commonwealth—dedicating my- | 


myself, like so many more patriots, to— My coun- 
try |” 
‘* And Laura Temple is the very being to give 


form and steadiness to such noble ambitions,” | 


replied Mrs Herbert, who would not be joked out 
of her attack. ‘‘ How, Charles, you will yet bless 


the means of creating for Violet that interes ® 
his mother’s heart, which she was fast 

in his own, Professor and Mr Jack Cryppes #& 
| not dallying in their arrangements. 
__ Jack suggested that his father should insts® 
ly treat for the purchdse of Mr Shuffietes! 
| small cellar of “ choice wine,” which, howett 


my memory for raising your thoughts to this | was not for sale. The attorney fought oF 


noble creature !” 


| Jack, himself, bought the phaeton, though, P* 


* Far too good for me, | am sure ; I would as | bably, owing to his being the negotiator 


soon think of proposing to the Majesty of Bri- 
tannia ruling the waves, upon the reverse of one 
of our old coins, as of asking Lady Laura to be 


person from whom the carriage—‘“ quite 96 
as new, the property of a person of quality #” 
had no farther use for it” —was pur 
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son hating £80, bard down, to account—a pro- 
weeding which the Professor thought shabby. 
sir George Lees, with an order on Mr Cryppes 
panker, in his pocket, undertook, in the mean- 
time, to look out for horses,—the family council 
held on one splendid horse or two handsome 

‘es, having been conclusive for the ponies. 

Sir George was a thorough judge of horse- 
flesh, and an adept at bargaining for it. Sir 
George had even been flattered by the commis- 
gon, humbly solicited as the greatest kindness 
by his quondam W canvasser. 

“« Will Lees really jockey little Cripps?” was 
Charles Herbert's secret and uncharitable 
thought. He rebuked it,—but it would return. 
He had begun of late to think that Sir George was 
neither overburthened with heart nor intellect ; 
that he was more hard in his worldliness than most 
other men; all men being, he began to fear, more 
or less worldly. And though a knowing, pleasant, 
gentleman-like person, Sir George had ways of talk- 
ing, and of thinking too, on many subjects, and 
particularly about women, which were disgust- 
ing, and at times abhorrent to the young man who 
had been thespoiled child, or indulged younger bro- 
ther, of the refined and delicate Mrs Herbert, him 
who had admired the lofty and noble-natured Laura 
Temple; and who, with deep reverence for wo- 
manhood, was beginning to be fascinated by the 
freshness and sensibility of heart, the ingenuous 
eandour and delicious softness of the lovely and 
friendless girl, whose image was taking posses- 
tion of his fancy, the more irresistibly, as it 
seemed, from his efforts to banish it. Her, above 
every other woman, he could not now endure to 
hear named by the profane lips of his friend Sir 
George, without a thrill of indignation, not the 
less vehement that prudence demanded the con- 
cealment of his emotion; for how was he to con- 
stitute himself the cavalier of ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle ?” 

But here we outrun our story. 

On leaving the house in the Regent’s Park, 
(now his own,) the Professor—his case stuffed, in 
passing, with the cards of address, which he had 
providently ordered that same morning—engaged 
the best looking equipage that could be obtained 
for hire; and, though it was already getting 
dusky, resolved to drive round to scatter them 
among a few of his particular friends. 

‘‘ Any objection, till dinner time, to a peep of 
London by gas-light, ladies ?” said the Professor. 
“Leantake you all.” Jack, always alert, was, 
meanwhile scribbling the number of Shuffleton’s 
house in the corners of the tickets his father 
vas going to distribute, in a very small and neat 
back-hand. 

“I vote for lunch, the fire side, and a song 
from La Belle Hamilton,” cried he, squinting up 
into Violet's face with a look which instantly 
made her reply— ; 

nl. will be very glad to accompany you and 
Miss Cripps on your drive, sir.” 

o- — hey for the city! I must settle about 
Ouse. This was accordingly done, and, 
“we have seen, well done, by giving a reference 
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to Mr Charles Herbert ; and then the Profes- 
sor went on his rounds. 

Ile was not one of those enviable persons who, 
on entering London, have merely to sow catds 
and reap invitations; but he had power of its 
own kind, and, what was far better, knew well 
how to turn it to good account. In the course 
of this zig-zag and round-about most eccentric 
drive, the Professor dropped his card at at least 
twenty doors of different orders of respectability ; 
his industrious daughter diligently hunting up 
the Court Directory for him, and Mike Twig 
being kept in hot exercise. In London he had 
several old professional friends, who had thriven, 
and now held 4 respectable place in good musi- 
cal, theatrical, and convivial society. He also 
claimed acquaintance with itinerating concert- 
givers, managers, and semi-managers, and wand- 
ering stars from the metropolis, who had en- 
joyed his hospitalities on the Mall at W , and 
obtained his friendly offices with both the Whig 
and Tory newspapers of that opulent and tasteless 
town. In London, several of his old pupils were 
now settled in the world; and, among others, 
an enthusiastic scraper on the violin, who had, 
however, prudently given over crossing the soul 
of his city uncle, and taken seriously ‘‘ 0° morn- 
ings to theserious business of the banking-house. 
His evenings were still devoted to the fine arts 
and pleasure. With a call at one or two music- 
shops, when the ladies alighted, the drive ter- 
minated, so far as they were concerned. Some 
new music was carried away, and a grand piano- 
forte chosen and ordered to be sent positively 
next morning tothe new house. The Professor 
gave his orders, not in the undecided and sneak- 
ing way, which defeats itself, but in the tone of 
aman able to enforce them as tradesmen best 
love. 

‘‘T have provided for your pleasure, Made. 
moiselle, to-morrow evening. I do not mean 
that you should appear at the Opera till your 
dress is a little Londonized; but to-morrow 
evening, after the play, we shall try, with a few 
friends, what echo Shuffleton’s walls give to good 
music.” 

The Professor had one more call to make— 
the last—in which his son was to accompany 
him. The ladies were, therefore, set down at 
their hotel ; and Jack jumped up as they enter- 
ed, his hands filled with beautiful exotics. 

“ For La Belle Hamilton! ‘ Sweets to the 
sweet!’ Is not this a winter bouquet worth look- 
ing at, Polly ?” 

“ From whom ?” inquired Polly. 

“Oh, ho! All my eye, Miss Polly. . . . Never 
tell tales out of school, Mademoiselle,” said Jack, 
with an impudent but good-humoured wink, 
meant to be aly. 

“Charles Herbert, I dare say. Gabrielle was 
raving about flowers to him this morning. Go, 
Quintin; you keep my father waiting,” said 
Polly, sharply. 

Violet, with a beating heart, made one step 
forward to rescue her welcome property, if it 
were hers—and theu hesitated. 
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“ They eannot be for me ;” and her eye rested 
fondly on some beautiful white camellias which 
she was sure were at least twin. flowers of thuse 
she had admired that morning in Mrs Herbert's 
balcony. 

“ Not for you, Ma’mselie. Ob, no! this is not 
your address, | presume ;” and Jack handed her 
a card which established the fact. 

Violet was unable just then to feel offence at 
anything. 

““ Flowers are too precious to be refused on 
slight grounds,” she returned, blushing slightly. 
“1 welcome the Jovely strays ;” and she put out 
her hands to receive them. ‘ Will you have 
some. Miss Cripps; here are plenty for both of us.” 

‘‘ No, I thank you,” said the pouting Polly. 

“ Don't quarrel about your lovers. young la- 
dies,” cried the undaunted Jack ; ‘ London has 
abundant adorers for you both. I'll bespeak Burke 
Barker for you, Poll.” 

« What a tiresome fool you are, Jack.” 

“If Barker is engaged,’ said Jack, taking his 
place by his father, “ with any important affair— 
cutting up Grey, or smashing the Whigs for to- 
morrow’s Cerberus—you mustn't get crisp or 
snuffy, Professor, should he refuse to see us. | 
have known him slam his door in the face of a 
Cabinet Minister before now; or, at least, a 
Minister's Sec.: ‘1 turn you out, my Lord, the 
more effectually to keep you in,’ was his neat 
pointed turn, on one such occasion.” 

“All vastly fine, Jack... .., I hope Barker 
will see me though ; for 1 want him. If these 
fellows who came down to W were 80 
anxious about small puffs in its paltry prints, 
what must be the power of the metropolitan 
press. ... I fancied your friend a Liberal.” 

‘“« So he was ; but the proprietor of the Cerberus 
changed last Wednesday. We are now decided- 
ly Conservative ; Church and State—to the 
backbone.” 

“Jack, I think you don't altogether want 
sense,’ said the Professor, who had given but 
slight attention to the revolution in politics of 
the Cerberus. 

“Thank you, sir!’ returned Jack. 

“ You know of what consequence it is to me, 
and my family—yourself included, puppy—that 
I start well.” 

“Ways and means, papa?” said Jack, peer- 
ingly. ‘ Mademoiselle is to be our philoso- 
pher's stone, | presume ; the Cripps’ Eldorada ; 
stony enough she has proved, to poor Jack, who, 
entre nous, Professor, was never more in want 
of a few pieces than at this blessed moment.” 

The Professor drew out his purse. 

“If you, Jack, with your abilities, could 
behave with but common discretion and tact” 
The Professor counted out five sovereigns. 

“Do make it the ten, father? You know I 
am about to make your fortune. For myself, 
hang law and letters, 1 will never make salt to 
my broth by them. I speculate on a dash in the 
line matrimonial:—Have at a city fortune! 
You wont come down the ten—make it even 
money, then >” 











And six sovereigns were slipped into Jack’, 
left hand, as, with the right, he rung at the 
door of Barker's chambers. 

In the absence of his servant who, he said, 
had gone to fetch his horse, that gentleme, 
opened the door himself, and a dark, tall, ang 
thin, saturnine person, met the respectful scrutiny 
of the Professor. Mr Burke Barker was, probably, 
not above thirty years of age, if so much, though 
in the tear and wear of life, he was already quite 
bald; and, indeed, derived no inconsiderable 
advantage in physiognomy from the polish of 
what is called a highly intellectual head. 

Whether it was that Professor Cripps wag 
neither a Minister nor a Minister's Secretary, 
and that the Editor of the Cerberus saw no use 
in playing grand, he received his courteous and 
gentleman-like little visiter with frank affability, 

Mr Barker had too deep a knowledge of the 
seamy side of life, to err by over-estimati 
the talents of any new provincial aspirant what. 
ever; though he was disposed to judge favour. 
ably of the person soliciting his friendly offices 
as ajournalist. He knew that Cripps was a good 
organist and pleasing composer; and that, though 
his manners savoured of the pomposity and 
elaborate courtesy of the past generation, and 
his musical principles might be equally ancient, 
he was not a quack. The Professor had had a 
thoroughly good and systematic musical edu- 
cation. Even Jack, with all the mountebankery 
for which Mr Burke Barker sometimes rated 
him in a friendly way, was a young fellow of 
quicker parts, and more universal acquirements, 
than ninety-nine in the hundred of those raw 
youths that yearly arrived in the metropolis 
with a collection of manuscript poems in their 
carpet bag—and a determination to become 
famous, and make their fortunes. 

In Barker, on the other hand, the Professor 
saw, in the first five minutes, a man whom it 
was folly to attempt to humbug in the ordinary 
way ; and he, at once, took the line of sense and 
propriety. It was, therefore, neither on his bril- 
liant talents as a powerful journalist, nor his in- 
estimable service to his patron, that the Profes 
sor plied Mr Burke Barker with delicate and 
well-turned compliments, implied rather than 
expressed, but upon the uncompromising inde- 
pendence, the stern integrity of his inflexible 
public principles. 

Jack could not forbear squinting tremendous- 
ly and comically up into his father’s grave face 
of hypocrisy ; but, fortunately, the obliquity was 
not perceived by either the speaker or the fiat- 
tered person addressed, with whom the bait, or 
the balm, it is not, we fear, strange to say, 
taken. 

‘Well, I fancied Barker a cleverer chap than 
that comes to, to be humbugged by the gover- 
nor ; but then he sometimes fancies he has a co®- 
science, and it may require asop: what a clever 
old shaver is Papa, too !—Turn Burke Barker's 
flank ; but vanity, vanity, all is vanity.” 

Mr Barker, in the course of a general 
chat, politely offered his visiter a box order for 
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four for Covent Garden, next evening. Mac- 
ready was to appear in Virginius. 

« No thanks, my dear sir; it will afford me in- 
feite pleasure if I can be of any use to you. 
Sech trifes, you know, Professor Cryp-pes, cir- 
culate freely in our corporation.” 

Jack had dexterously inoculated Barker with 
the dissyllable, and the Editor also believed that 
Cripps had obtained a degree. 

The Professor would accept the order only 
upon one condition—that Mr Barker would wave 
ceremony, and join his family petit souper after 
the play, to meet merely “ his friends’—what 
a host of friends the Professor had—“ Sir George 
Lees and Mr Charles Herbert, the young man 
who had cut so promising a figure at the W 
election.” 

Mr Barker, although the proprietary of the Cer- 
berus had changed politics since Wednesday, 
courteously accepted the polite invitation, and 
the nearer subject was modestly introduced. The 
Professor implored, not patronage, but advice. 
Mr Barker, with hia tact, must know perfectly 
how the land lay—he asked for no undue favour, 
though friendly counsel was above all price.” 

“A fair start in London, Mr Barker, is all 
that 1 want—all that 1 am entitled to expect for 
my gifted pupil and myself. Of her talent, her ge- 
nius, | ought to say, there can be no question. 
have listened to Mara, sir, in her best days. 
I am getting an old fellow, Mr Barker, as that 
tall rascal proves, and have sat at the feet of 
Billington and Storace, sir. I have heard Sal- 
mon, and Mountain, and Dickens, and so forth, 
need I say how often? as for Sontag and Kitty 
Stephens, they are but chits.” 

The little Professor began to swell and blow 
out, when the eloquent squint of Jack gave need. 
ful check to his vanity, and recalled his better 
sense. 

“My pupil is a rare and wonderful creature, 
Mr Barker,” he continued, in a quieter tone. 
“No doubt, I may be partial, but I could ven- 
ture my reputation that the girl will make a 
noise. She is very young, and peculiarly sensi- 
tive and shy, nor am I| fond of familiarizing her 
to the public eye; but with read friends, such as 
1 am proud to call Mr Burke Barker, and real 
judges too, the case is different. 1 do not bid 
you praise Gabrielle—no, sir!—I am proud for 
my pupil. I only entreat you will hear her and 
judge of her yourself, and I am not afraid of the 
result,” 

The Professor dropt a few mysterious hints 
about the private history of his pupil, while Mr 
Barker nodded gravely, from time to time, as if 
taking mental notes, and the visiters rose, with 
apologies from the Professor for intruding on mo- 
ments 80 precious. 

“We may depend on you, Barker, to assist 
at giving Mademosielle and my sister welcome 
to their new home to-morrow night—Regent’s 
Pa-ak, you know—Shuffleton's China Closet.” 

“Nay, nay, Jack, I did not promise for the 
young ladies,” rejvined the Professor, laughingly. 

They may be over-fatigued and out of lvoks, 
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poor dears, and have not got dresses yet, and 
all that.” 

‘‘ Pho, pho, governor—se much more needful, 
if they are fatigued, of a spoonful ef white soup, 
or a lobster patty and a glass, or, by’re lady! a 
couple, of champagne, with a little music to re- 
cruit and set them to rights,”. 

The Professur frowned and smiled at his incor- 
rigible heir-apparent, and Mr Barker, by some 
sudden freak or other, or perhaps the natural 
reaction of Jack’s high airs, relapsed into edi- 
torial dignity. 

‘If Ll possibly can; but pray don't expect 
me. My cab will be ordered for ten, at all 
events; for 1 must look in at the theatre—a 
few words will be looked for in the Cerberus in 
the morning ; and Macready is a devilish gvod 
fellow,” 

* You don’t hear him, governor—we don't 
hear you, Barker, I mean,” cried Jack, offering 
as if to put his fingers in his father's ears, as he 
hurried him off. ‘“ He says he will come... .. 
All my eye,” continued Jack, as the carriage 
drove off. ‘I wish I were as sure this six 
sovereigns were sixteen, as of Barker appearing 
at the hour of eleven..... Heigh, ho, what 
a whirl-gig world it is, father. You ish hum- 
bug—I ish humbug—all ish humbug !” 

The Professor was resentful ; and the rest of 
the drive was devoted to a lecture upon pro. 
priety of manners and dress, and about idle 
frivolity that would never come tu anything. 
Jack looked out at the window, and set his lips 
to whistle the air to which he durst not give 
breath, 

‘‘ When did Charles Herbert fall in love with 
your pupil, father mine ?” said Jack, at last. ‘I 
had an eye to her myself, if she make a hit 
a delicious little creature she is.” 

“ Hold your tongue, sir.” 

Jack rarely cherished anger, or even spite. 
His affections possessed the qualities of a sieve. 
With a certain degree of art and cunning, be 
was so perfectly what the world terms good- 
humoured, that he had never even kovwn what 
malice or rancour meant, and had often been 
utterly astonished to learn that his satirical 
verses, and lively sallies in the Cerberus, which 
were termed falsehoods, malicious slanders, and 
scurrilous libels, could be deemed other than as 
exceedingly amusing and pleasant by their unfor- 
tunate subjects, as they were by himself. The fire- 
brands, arrows, and death which Jack scattered, 
were really thrown about him in sport—and for 
some small pay. Malice, Jack utterly disclaimed. 
He hated no one, and rather liked his mother, and 
Polly, and Susan, and Ned, and several “ good 
fellows” and pretty girlse—one, two, or three at 
a time, as it happened, for it was much the same 
to Jack. At the moment he was somewhat out 
of sorts with the governor: ‘‘ Yettheold boy in 
this dash upon the town is shewing blood,” 
thought Jack, whose high animal spirits and san- 
guine temper were a fortune in themselves. 
With six gold pieces in his pocket—generally 
cleaned cut—and a good dinner, a bottle of wine, 
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and good music in prospect, Jack soon recovered 
his best humour. 

Violet did sing that night ; she sang with her 
master ; to his saecompaniment ; by herself ; and 
she sung enchantingly ; seeming no more aware 
of the presence of Jack, or of his brava’s, than 
if he had been one of the music-stools. The 
Professor was charmed. His fortune was made, 
andin the way most gratifying to his pride ; for he 
would rather, in his grand moods, have been the 
instructor of an acknowledged Prima Donna 
than the father of a duchess, who might settle a 
handsome annuity upon him. 

In his dash, en Cossaque, upon the metro- 
polis, Professor Cripps, like other soaring and 
ambitious spirits, depended much upon rapidity 
of movement: on taking the enemy by surprise, 
carrying the war into his country, and there mak- 
ing war support war. Were we to state the real 
amount of his funds for this great enterprise, our 
veracity as historians might be questioned ; and, 
it may be enough to hint that, of money placed 
in his hands for the premium, board, and cloth- 
ing of his pupil, and the handsome results of his 
Farewell Concert, much less remained than 
Mrs Somers Stocks calculated upon. That little 
was threatened to be made Jess. A letter by the 
next morning's post, from Mrs Cripps, announced 
the irritating fact, that the shopkeeping churls 
of W , that wretched, insignificant den, to 
which the Professor had sacrificed his prospects 
for so many years, were resolved, with every 
govd wish for his prosperity in the metropolis, to 
have their little bills settled before the family 
and furniture were removed. They did not 
scruple—the more barbarous among them—to 
insinuate that the Professor had stolen a march 
upon them ; besides, the accuunts were too long 
past due already, and must be discharged in ful). 

* Dem'd nonsense to expect any such stuff,” 
cried the insulted gentleman, throwing down his 
lady's epistie. ‘* Let them wait, and be cursed 
to them; serve them right; write instantly to 
your mother, Polly. Had she had the gumption 
to send forward the light luggage, they might 
have kept the trash.” Violet was just entering 








with a letter in her hand ; her presence was ever | 


a restraint on the Professor's vivacious sallies, 
recalling him to propriety of demeanour, when 
irritation banished his customary suavity. ‘Ah, 
Mademoiselle ! musical genii, I see by your eves, 
have been all night hovering round your pillow!” 

Violet liked the Professor less in his high- 
flown fits than even in his irascible humours ; 
but the sudden and forced changes from the 
angry to the treacly mood was worse than 
either. 

“ | have thought it right to apprise my friends 
in Guernsey of my sudden change of residence,” 
said Violet, composedly. ‘Our rector is to be 
in London in June ; and, with your permission, 
sir, would take me home during the summer 
vacation, which I could then pass agreeably, 
without embarrassing the plans of Mrs Cripps 
and the family.” 


‘* Totally impossible, Mademoiselle. This is 
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the very crisis of your fortune. To-tal-ly ji. 
possible! My own summer plans dre not yet 
fixed—time enough. Perhaps I may take yoy 
a run over to Paris, or rather Vienna, if we can't 
manage both, or only Brighton perhaps. OF 
course, when the season closes, we must go soma. 
where.” 

The Professor, though at present dazzled with 
bright flitting visions, would have been a poor 
violinist indeed if, in this great emergency, he 
had not had in reserve two or more strings to 
his bow. A concert at Brighton to stat 
fashion, a stroll to wealthy Manchester and 
ostentatious Liverpool, after a coup de main 
upon Dublin, were all included in the possible; 
not, however, until London had been fairly tried. 
Violet’s face betrayed her disappointment. In 
intimating to her affectionate and humble friends 
that morning, the vague doubts and fears that 
were thickening in her path, they had taken a 
more marked form to her own mind ; and, though 
she could not tell all she felt, she strongly ex. 
pressed her apprehensions of being as unfit as 
she was disinclined for the arduous, if brilliant 
and conspicuous, part to which her master 
directed her ambition. 

Professor Cripps was not altogether selfish in 
his designs. The developement of the musi¢al 
talent of his pupil—of that “ divine gift” which 
she probably possessed in the abundant measure 
which he sanguinely believec—while it te. 
dounded to his large profit and immortal honour, 
must also crown the enviable possessor with 
glory in the eyes of all Europe, and ultimately 
secure her a handsome fortune, with, perhaps, 
rank and title, ina matrimonial alliance. What 
more common, if she played her cards well? 
which he hoped she would ; his own character 
and interest being deeply involved in the game. 
Besides, however insensible his wife or daughter 
might be to the charms of the gentle and lovely 
orphan girl, the Professor's was no jealously femi- 
nine, nor yet “ savage breast.” Musical genluses 
may be as intensely selfish as any other class 
of bipeds, and, by training and position, fully as 


| profligate and depraved, but there is always 


some lurking enthusiasm, some latent sympathy 
with the beautiful, in their original nature ; and 
the hopes which the Professor had placed in the 
success of his pupil, the pains he had taken with 
her education, her rapid improvement, and the 
unconscious, undesigned fascination of her man- 
ners, had obtained great influence over his mind. 
Where he might have bribed and flattered an 
inferior girl placed in the same citcumstaticés, 
relative to his own aspirations, he really liked, 
and warmly praised, Violet. She had not yet 
thwarted his views. ‘ Cripps is a fvol about that 
girl,” was a not unfrequent rematk of Mré 
Cripps. 

“ Before your summer plans are fixed,” said 
Violet, “ I hope something may occur to change 
your views respecting me. In Guernsey I shall 
not be idle, I assure you. I was born a bird of 
the wild wood, and don’t sing best in a cage. 
You are too good indeed, to think of Ger- 
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many or Italy for me, Your kindness would 
be worse than thrown away ; for I never— 

“ Bah! my dear Mademoiselle. ... I beg a 
thousand pardons—but I am busy this morning,” 
interrupted the Professor. ‘‘ As for my kindness, 
as you politely call it, you more than repay it by 
our attention and improvement in our divine 
art. Tis not common care, nor yet common atten- 
tion, that can give Europe a new Prima Donna, 
my dear, Apropos, Polly, you know my plans 
forthe day....-. Stay, your wardrobe needs a 
little repair, probably. While you pursue your 
studies, and keep up your spirits and good 
jooks, you must not neglect your toilet, Made- 
moiselle.” ‘The Professor took out a rather well- 
replenished note-case. It was said of him, and 
the case is, we fear, too common among great pro- 
fessional geniuses, that, even when at the rich. 
est, he never sought either desk or banker save 
his breeches’ pocket. ‘‘ This, in the meanwhile, 
for trifles to-day ; to-morrow, when we obtain 
a local habitation, you may order what you re- 
quire from our neighbour Mrs Herbert's milliner, 
who supplies my friend Mrs Somers Stocks.” 

“Madame Ramsden,” said Polly ; ‘‘ Charles 
Herbert was telling us a funny story about her, 
one day that he met Mrs Somers there.” 

“Good! The directory will instruct you 
where to find her; and she must be a proper 
person. . . . It is scarce for me to give ad- 
vice in affairs so far beyond a gentleman's pro- 
vince. The stage is a law to itself; but, for 
private life, 1 should cite our Shakspeare’s great 
rule, Mademoiselle—‘ Rich, but not gaudy,’ 
Safely may all this be left to my charming pupil’s 
native good taste.” 

“Really, papa, I am glad that mamma is a 
hundred and fifty miles off,’ said Miss Polly, 
pertly ; and the proud heart of Violet swelled 
with the sense of insult, and her eyes flashed, 
and filled with tears which pride kept in their 
lucid fountains, 

“ Bad taste, Miss Cripps,” said the Professor, 
strongly, while his angry thought was, ‘ there is 
a grain of coarseness in that woman’s children, 
which, with all my pains, is enough of itself to 
mar their fortunes in respectable life.” 

“Whatever Mademoiselle may want, I am 
sure | want everything, said Polly ; “ ribands, 
flowers,{shoes, gloves, a fan, and a bonnet mon- 
strously!” 

Violet was conscious of her own more pressing 
wants; and also of a circumstance which the 
Professor, in the exigencies of his more import- 
ant affairs, had perhaps forgotten, namely, that 
the funds had been placed in his hands, which 
were to supply them. Her mourning was be- 
coming very shabby, she was afraid ; and on her 
good original supply of linen, the Misses Cripps 
had made uncenscionable inroads. Petticoats were 
required for Emma, who was growing so fast, 
and night-things for Susan ; and Miss Polly par- 
ticularly admired Violet's French handkerchiefs 
and silk stockings; while her notable mamma 
devlared that anything above two or three 
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changes was utter nonsense for a girl, and 
Mademoiselle could have new thitirs; fashion. 
ably made, as she needed them ; yet, how could 
Violet now hint to her master, that she requited 
some of het own money to make up for the 
plunder she had undergone? 

There is certainly some national instinet which 
renders it next to impussiblé for English people to 
speak about money, with that frankness and direct- 
ness with which they can discuss any other simple 
matter of business. ‘Though all the world knows 
that obtaining the payment of debts, “ getting in 
one sown,’ is often the subject nearest the heart, 
it is not to be approached, save with Chinese eti. 
quette, vast circumlocution, and positive insin- 
cerity—“ Oh, no matter about that; why mind 
such a trifle? it will all be in very good time ; 
pray, don't mention it,” &c. &e, Violet said 
nothing of this sort ; but she was so far under 
the common English influence, that when she 
wished to ask for a few sovereigns of her own 
money, she blushed and hesitated, and began to 
stammer out what she could not express, when 
the quick tact of the Professor divined the exact 
nature of the case. The note-case was again in in- 
stant requisition, andthe face of Violet wascover- 
ed with deeper blushes, while she half feated that 
she might be taking her generous master at dis- 
advantage, in robbing him all at once of so very 
much money, although, no doubt, it waa her own, 
and she required at least a part of it. 

“Indeed, sir, you give me far more than 
enough. Twenty-five pounds a year was, I think, 
my allowance for clothes ; a very great deal tod ; 
more, | am sure, than | ever ought to spend upon 
myself, alone ; pray” 

The Professor politely doubled up the small 
lily hand upon the magic bit of paper—bowed 
on the hand, as if he meant to kies it, with a 
manner between paternal tenderness, and old- 
fashioned gallantry, whispering— 

‘Be prudent, but not shabby. Shew me 
young ladies who will not disgrace the Opera 
circle one of those nights. Take good care of 
Mademoiselle, Miss Cripps, and see that she is 
handsomely dressed. My idea is black satin— 
well see whether a few appropriate ornaments 
may not be found to relieve it.” 

The Professor, kissing his hand, harried away 
on a thousand engagments, while his daughter 
burst into a fit of ironical laughter at the dis. 
mal looks with which Violet regarded the note. 

** You don’t suppose it isforged, Mademoiselle, 
or that it will turn into slates or ashes, like the 
devils wages? If ever 1 heard of a young lady 
distressed by having too much money to buy 
clothes before! But do get your bonnet, Hf you 
mean to carry the Professor's genetous designs 
into effect..... Perhaps you mean to stay in 
rather, lest any friend call; Charles Herbert did 
seem curious yesterday about our plans.” 

« You ought not—it is unkind, Mies Cripps 
to put such interpretations on trifles; of what con- 
sequence can Mr Herbert's calling or not ealling 
be to me?... 1 meant to go out whether you 
went or not, to make a few trifling purchases.” 
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Violet having first deposited the Professor's 
money im her little desk, to be all, or nearly 
all, restored to him, took her way with Miss 
Cripps, attended by Mike Twig. 

_ The kindness with which Violet sometimes looked 
at, and, at others, interposed tosave this provincial 

ion from a round rating, for his provok- 
ing and incorrigible stupidity, had touched Mike's 
heart ; and rendered him, to her at least, a most de- 
voted squire ; but London sights had, at the same 
time, turned his head ; and, long before they had 
reached their destination, Mike and the young 
ladies had parted company. Early as it was, the 
streets were somewhat full of loungers, who gave 
themselves full liberty of staring at the pedes- 
trian damsels. 

“If you wished to avoid Charles Herbert. 
you had better have stayed at home, Mademoi- 
selle,” cried Miss Polly, as they defiled into St 
James’ Street. ‘“ There he is. A handsume man 
enough, certainly, at a distance ;—there, with 
an officer—a guardsman, | dare say—no; the 
colonel, though, who honoured me with such a 
broad stare yesterday. I fancy he will know me 
again, that gentleman. How you drag one, Violet 
—that’s not the shop we want.” 

Mr Herbert bowed as he advanced; seemed 
for an instant to hesitate ; and then moved, as if 
to pass on with bis military friend, whom Vivlet 
fancied the most bold, disagreeable-looking Ogre 
she had ever seen. Miss Cripps was disposed 
for farther parley. 

“ Sure you were created for the express bene- 
Here 
we are again completely astray. That gaping 
booby, our country servant, whom we were silly 
enough to bring out instead of Eustache,” (the 
lvst-named gentleman a mystery to Violet.) 
“has contrived to lose sight of us in staring 
abvut him,” 

“Can I be of any use,” said Herbert, looking 
earnestly at Violet, to whose side he unconsci- 
ously passed ; while his friend, seeing nothing 
in the accost of the other lady particularly to 
alarm him with ideas of intrusion, wheeled round 
also,and mounted guard on the left flank. What- 
ever might be the cause, Violet was seriously 
distressed. She stopt short. 

“* There is not the smallest need for your turn- 
ing back, Mr Herbert,” she said, for once speak- 
ing for her party. ‘I noted every turning. Pray, 
do resume your walk. We can get a coach at 
the next stand ; we are merely about some small 
shopping.” 

Mr Herbert was too well-bred to press his 
services where they were so evidently distressing. 
He lifted his hat respectfully, almost deferen- 
tially, and took his friend's arm, as if to turn 
him also ; when, all at once, with a little girlish 
start of alarm, Violet shrunk back at the ap- 
parition of Jack Cryppes! Jack, fortunately, did 
not notice even his sister, so deeply was he en- 
gaged in watching a lady on the opposite side 
of the street, ere he dived into a cross lane. 
Misa Crippa looked back, and nodded gaily to 
Violet at Jack's absence of mind and gallant oc. 
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cupation ; and the gentlemen tacitly resumed 
their former positions—the Colonel and his com, 
panion stepping out to give way to the passers 
by. It was not difficult to keep Miss Cripps jg 
play in a scene like this. Charles Herbert was 
less fortunate with his lady. He tried severaj 
topics befure he hit upon Mistress Marion Lin, 
ton. 

‘‘The old lady is a warm admirer of yours, 
Miss Hamilton. She is, in her own way—and a 
very good way it is—a noble-spirited and highly. 
estimable person. With all her worldly sagacity 
and shrewdness, there is a spice of romance about 
her tno.” 

‘© Indeed!” said Violet, smiling, “ ‘like is an 
ill mark,’ as she was wont to say to me long 
since.” 

‘<I don’t know how my mother, with whom 
she is a favourite, obtained the delicate con- 
fidence, but that hard-featured, cross, old woman 
was a lover once, and beloved ; and ‘ he she loved 
proved false,’ and sought a richer bride than 
poor Marion ; though | have heard her boast, 
with not the mildest Christian charity —‘ I could 
now buy out their beggarly generation—ay, 
twice owre!’ Between the affront and the dis- 
appointment, the spirited young woman left her 
native place, and travelled on foot to London, 
without a single friend before her. It was long 
believed that she had taken the lover's leap, over 
some of the dinns of her valley, till she finally 
emerged a woman of property, and still a spin- 
ster, who has had offers, as 1 have occasion to 
know.” 

Violet made no reply. 

“Is it not strange, Miss Hamilton, to fancy 
that the same emotions which have thrilled the 
heart of the noble, the young, the beautiful, and 
the refined, should linger in the memury of that 
poor old body ?” 

“ And you laugh at her ?” 

“On my soul, no!” replied the young ian, 
with earnestness. ‘‘ There are true loves which 
appear abundantly ludicrous: but Mrs Marion's 
smouldering flame is not one of them.—But all 
this, remember, is a dead secret, which, | am 
sure, you will not betray.” 

Violet smiled—“< You may rely upon my dis- 
cretion.” 

They walked on for a minute or two in silence, 
ere Herbert, with same hesitation, remarked— 

‘* The public businessof your profession seemed 
distasteful to you, madam. You must pardon 
me for having played the eaves-dropper, on 
the night of Cripps’ concert ; indeed, I could 
not well avoid hearing what you said to Mrs 
Somers Stocks, although it had not been 80 
peculiarly interesting to me. May I now in 
quire if your opinions have undergone any 
change?” 

Violet was about to reply, when the same ap- 
parition of Jack Cripps, who again suddenly 
emerged before them, made her once more recoi 

Jack was, this morning, more the exaggeration 
of low, and even dirty dandyism than ever, 
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glittering fixtures, although, apparently, it had 
not called on the washerwoman for some days, 
wag a new feature in his morning toilet ; and he 
fooked, altogether, like a rake who had not been 
in’ bed. The involuntary backward movement 
of Violet, and her almost ludicrous horror of the 

ition, were not lost upon Herbert, who 
now first respectfully offered his arm, which was 
silently and gratefully accepted ; while the Colo- 
nel, also apparently afraid of Jack, at once re- 
collected an engagement. Miss Cripps lost not a 
moment in introducing to Herbert— 

“Mr Quintin Cripps—my brother the bar- 
rister.”” 

And Jack salaamed his “friend, Charles 
Herbert,” whom, to say truth, he had known by 
sight for some months ; since Burke Barker had 
pointed him out one day entering Brookes’. 

«You were asking about a cake shop, Miss 
Cripps,” said Herbert, anxious to lead Violet in- 
to the retirement she seemed to desire, and also 
to escape himself. ‘This is one Mrs Herbert 
uses. ‘The good, civil lady who keeps it was the 
housekeeper of a friend of ours.” 

“Most happy to patronise any protegé2 of 
Mrs Herbert. Pray, Mademoiselle, remind me 
of this—we are just looking out for all sorts of 
tradespeople.” 

Herbert led the way, and the party entered, 
the confectivoner’s, and chatted, and ate ; Jack, in 
particular, playing, in both sorts, aswingeing jaw. 

“ Ta'rnation clever chaps those Yankees, with 
their mint juleps and cock-tails,” said Jack. 
“Here, in London, it is ever munch, munch. 
The French themselves like a taste of summat, 
chassé. A sip of cherry-bounce, now, ladies, let 
me recommend ; or’ 

“Fie for shame, Quintin,” interrupted Miss 
Cripps, laughing. ‘Quintin is the oddest 
harum-scarum creature, Mr Herbert ; but, in- 
deed, you must not mind him.” 

“1 sha’n't, ma'am,” said Herbert, drily. 

“ Papa says it is excess, an absolute overflow, 
of imagination which makes Jack so droll and 
playful. ... Oh! here is the Highland woman 
again, Gabrielle. I am surprised you don't wear 
aplad petticoat, or a boddice, Missis What-is- 
your-name? I hope you have got the house in 
high order for our reception to-night. Mamma 
is very particular about domestic matters, I as- 
sure you—very,’ 

It was, indeed, Mrs Marion; who first stared 
with some surprise and sternness, gradually re- 
laxing as Violet came eagerly forward. 

“1am so happy to have met you again,” she 
taid. “ Yesterday, I had not sufficient presence 
of mindto arrange about another meeting, and 
I feared it might be long ere 1 should see you.” 

“It can matter little meeting an auld stoure 
¢arlin like me, Miss Vilet, while sae mony braw 
young gallants are fluttering aboot ye.” And the 
Speaker scowled on the preposterous dandy, her 
strongly-marked features varying in their ex- 
Pression from contemptuous scorn to ludicrous 
Contempt. Violet reddened, and appeared dis- 
Concerted by these free remarks; and Marien 
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added in a kindlier tone :— But I am happy, at 
any rate, to see your father’s bairn; and, I dare 
say, you may be pleased to see me too—ye may 
hae newer, fairer-fashioned friends, but ye 
are no likely to hae mony truer te ye than his 
were.” 

“ Alas! I have none other, and none that I 
can so dearly prize.” 

They talked apart, in a low voice, and in 
Gaelic, as Miss Cripps opined; she being one 
of many aware of no distinction between the 
Scotch and the Erse languages. While the 
brother and sister were again ardently engaged 
in the business of eating, with interludes of 
laughter and talk, Jack, dragging hither and 
thither his elf-locks, and curling his mustachios 
with the tip of his little finger, and Polly setting 
her bonnet to a smarter or more degagee curve, 
Herbert saw a letter which he believed was the 
same which he had, two days before, picked up 
and restored to Miss Hamilton, slided, after 
some earnest whispering and demur on the part 
of the receiver, into the hand of the old woman, 
who said,-— 

“If it must be so, far better that I seek out 
the young ne’er-do-weel in these sort of waff 
houffs, than you, hinny..... But when am | 
tou see ye? Ye wouldna like me to come to 
you, ye say, as we couldna have a free crack 
before strangers. Now, then, can ye come to 
me?’ Theres the Sabbath. Surely, ye dinna 
play your music on the Lord's Day, Miss Vilet? 
and, O, my dear young leddy, ye are surely no 
sae far left as to bring shame on your eountry 
and your name by turning a singing play-aetor?” 

Violet, a pang at her heart, made a feeble 
effort to smile, and replied, 

“I hope | will never do anything that you 
shall disapprove.” 

“In proof of the young lady's docility, try if 
she will obey you by taking my mother’s carriage 
home. I see it returning from setting her down 
at the Earl of Tarbert’s new place. Here it 
comes ;” and Herbert telegraphed the footman. 
*‘ It threatens rain too.” 

‘I see no sign of wet, Mr Charles; but if 
Miss Vilet and you ‘gree ubout it, her bit 
weight can do little scathe to the coach.” 

Violet would have declined the courteous 
offer ; but the earnest whisper of lerbert made 
her little heart throb. 

‘I cannot endure,” he said, * to see you in 
company with that hirsute monster :—it is intol. 
erable—it is degrading ; and it is impossible to 
get rid of him. Do, pray, oblige me by accept- 
ing, with Miss Cripps, of the carriage.” 

The soft moist eyes were gratefully raised in 
thanks and sweet consent. 

“| wish | had that head between my knees, 
and a pair of gude het tings,” said Mrs Marion, 
grinning disdainfully at Jack, who was still play- 
ing antics before the looking-glass with his hair 
and mustachios. 

“What does the old lady say, Mademoiselle 
about hot tongs?” asked Jack, looking rather 
fieree. tie 
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‘‘ Telling howcleverly they singe a sheep's head 
in our country,” grinned Marion, answering for 
herself, ‘when there is more hair than harns 

bout it.” 

Jack's response was lost, for the carriage drew 
up; and the delighted Miss Cripps, with a bag- 
ful of cakes in her hand, scarce needed invitation 
or help to jump in. 

“ What an enchanting carriage,” cried she, 
throwing herself languishingly and luxuriously 
back in the place of honour. ‘ Claret-bodied ; 
and the hammercloth so magnificent! These 
fellows drove off, though, before I could say 
good bye to my brother. Charles Herbert had 
employed him to pay the cakes; but I fancied 
Charles coming with us?" 

“How delicious an odour of flowers,” said 
Violet, taking up a small volume lying open 
upon a cushion, which turned out to be ‘‘ Roche- 
fyucault’s Maxims” in the original, which Vivlet 
had always thought a very disagreeable wise book. 

“ Our elegant future neighbour has been carry- 
ing flowers. I da’ say, to the house she is getting 
ready for her friends the Tarberts.” 

“They are expected to dinner, Mistress 
Confectioner mentioned,” said Polly ; “but Mr 
Charles Herbert is not to know. There is to 
be a surprise.” 

Violet was thinking what silly things surprises 
are, while Polly began vehemently kissing her 
hand, smiling, and bowing repeatedly to Mr 
Benjamin, her W admirer, who, just dropp- 
ed from a north country coach, was hurrying 
along, followed by a porter, as if looking out for an 
ompibys to transport him to the city. He seem- 
ed turned to stone by the sight of his beautiful 
flame ina splendid private carriage, with at least 
one tall footman behind it. 

“So much for the native,” said Polly, laugh- 
ing aloud, conscious that, save to draw the atten- 
tion of the young manufacturer to the equipage, 
she would not have noticed him in London in any 
shape. “ Fancy, Gabrielle, the comfort of hay- 
ing such a carriage of our own after our debut: — 
you, at least, who, papa swears, must succeed 
triumphantly in your peculiar line; though 
talents suited to a more general line of business 
may prove as useful in the long run. The voice 
is liable to s0 many accidents and chances.” 

‘For which reason, it cannot be yery wise to 
trust much to it. Don't, pray, Miss Cripps, 
talk any more about my coming out on the stage, 
or being a public singer ; it never can be,—and it 
80 vexes me,” 

“‘ Nonsense, Mademoiselle ; no use, you know, 
for airs when nobody is bye—mind, I don’t say 
Charles Herbert ; I say nobody. But, of course, 
you would not wish to make your fortune, and 
keep your carriage—not you! nor to marry 
highly—perhaps a lord—either ?” 

“1 do not care at all about it,” said Violet, 
answering to the last count only, Miss Cripps 
laughed jeeringly, and drew the check-string ; 
and, to the horror of Violet, ina decided manner, 
ordered the carriage ‘to Mra Herbert's milli- 


ners.” 
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The servant appeared disconcerted. By the 
direction of his eyes, he seemed to Violet to be 
consulting the looks of the coachman, an older 
man, and one of more truest with their lady, 
The telegraph had probably given an ambiguous 
response. 

“Mrs Herbert employs different persons in 
that capacity, ma’am,” said the footman, me. 
chanically touching his hat, though his manner 
was not very deferential. 

‘* Madame Ramsden, I mean,” persisted Polly; 
and it happened that this did not take the car. 
riage an inch out of the direct wav home. 

«“ How you vex me, Maria,” said Violet, re. 
penting having accepted Herbert's courtesy, 
“We are taking a very great liberty, indeed, 
with a lady who is, and probably desires to re. 
main, a total stranger to us ; for any sake, since 
we are here, let us go home as fast as we can; 
or dismiss the carriage and walk home—that 
would be better.” 

‘‘ You are so tiresome, Mademoiselle,” returned 
Polly. ** A mighty obligation truly, to be set 
down by a returning empty carriage. Mrs Her- 
bert and her people have more sense, although 
her son had not pressed the thing upon us.” 

Vivlet refused to enter the house, (not shop of 
the milliner,) and her absence left a freer field, 
in which Miss Cripps, who, if a rustic, was scarce 
a novice, might display the manners and the 
Arts which melt a milliner’s soul. If Polly was 
not altogether a novice, neither was Madame; 
who, herself, gave audience ; the hour being still 
too early for the press of aristocratic or noble 
“clients,” as she termed her customers, At one 
glance, the practised eye of Madame detected 
something wrong; and seeming, all the while, to 
obey the hests of her equivocal customer, she 
contrived to advance toa window of the saloon, 
which, in military language, commanded the 
door. The carriage which had last stopped, was, 
beyond a doubt, Mrs Herbert’s. Madame made 
a fresh reconnoissance of her customer, and with 
more impartial eyes. The new client might bea 
great provincial heiress, and not, after all, as she 
had suspected, a friend of the lady’s maid and the 
footman on a lark ; for Madame had known of 
such audacious proceedings in great families. 

‘IT have seen such lovely things from your 
house, Madame, with my friend, Mrs Somers 
Stocks of the Grove. You display exquisite taste! 
But French artistes !” 

It might be inferred, from the tone in which 
this was said, that duly to paint the transcend- 
ent abilities of French milliners, and especially 
those of ‘‘ Madame,” exceeded even the eloqu- 
ence of Miss Cripps. 

Madame, who, by the way, had been born 
above forty years before, and within the sound 
of Bow-Bell, was not to be done by a compli- 
ment to her works, conscious as she was of their 
superiority: but she perfectly remembered the 
pretty little bride, the country friend of Mrs 
Herbert, skipping about in her Temple of 
Fashion, and issuing her orders with the liber- 
ality of a Russian princess; and the fond old 
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eman, chuckling with delight, as he hobbled 
after his animated latest purchase, with his purse 
ip bis hand, calling out—* What's to pay, dar- 
ling ?—what s to pay, Cary?” Thus intimating 
his thorough understanding of the tacit condi- 
tions of the marriage contract. 

The man was barbarous, horrible, vulgar ; and 
Madame Ramsden generally liked “ to book” 
her safe “clients,” though the practice of the 
provincial banker had its recommendations. His 
lady soon came to book, in spite of the injunctions 
of ber husband. These reminiscences had their 
effect; and, though Polly Cripps had no rich 


old husband to follow her about crying ‘ What's | 


to pay, my angel?” yet, as Mrs Herbert's friend, 
she was almost as well received as if she had. 
Her head swam in giddy exultation, though she 
did not wholly Jose her self-possession. 

A full half-hour elapsed; and Violet, over- 
hearing the gorgeous coachman make some 


guttural observation to the footman about a 


draught round the corner, and his “ hosses ;” and 
being, in spite of herself, exposed to the gaze of 
the loungers, who uniformly turned their eyes 
from her face to the arms on the carriage, she 
could almost have jumped out and run away, 
when three very small human hybrids, each a finer 
gentleman than Jack Cripps, almost asfine indeed 
as the pretty fellows one sees in the perfumer’s 
windows, and smelling overcomingly of musk, 
tripped out, holding each something jauntily 
between the forefinger and thumb, which, kneel- 
ing on the steps of the carriage, was presented, 
with bland whispers, to the divinity within. 
The lace, the flowers, the stockings—“ finest 
quality,’ “‘ latest styles’—had been ordered out 
“by the lady whom Madame had the honour of 
attending within.” Violet had too much sweet- 
ness of nature to be capable of an incivility 
to any one ; and the very existence of each of the 
dainty small gentlemen appeared to depend on 
her fiat touching the said lace, stockings, and 
flowers ; and they whisked out and tripped in so 
nimbly, and brought more and more, and 
pleaded with such gentle insinuating pertinacity, 
as if for life from her hands, that the poor girl, 
abashed and confused, let them construe her 
wishes just as they pleased, and was even re- 
joiced to have the power of making the doll-like 
creatures so happy. And then Miss Cripps ap- 
peared, enacting the majestic, and they drove off, 

“As you would neither descend nor conde- 
send, Mademoiselle, I ventured to order a few 
things for you, along with my own, after papa 
has been so generous to you, Gabrielle; and he 
detests 80, a8 you know, to see the ladies of his 
family dowdy or ordinary. His respectability, 
at this time depends not a little, let me tell you, 
upon the appearance of his family; and | am 
determined that my toilet shall be no reproach 
to him,” 

With all her simplicity, Violet had no doubt 
whatever about this, She mentioned that she 
had requested the little civil gentlemen to send 
a her own bill immediately ; a proceeding which 

ROL saised their ideas of her condition, 
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though, on the whole, their report of her to 
Madame was favourable, 

Professor Cripps, as he ate the soup ordered 
for his refreshment, after a morning of hard 
work, had the felicity to see his pupil and his 
daughter descend from a handsome private 
carriage. 

“ There is blood in that girl,’ was his proud, 
paternal thought ; and Polly, a stranger being 
present, explained the circumstance to her papa 
in “ very good taste,” as if it were the slightest 
and most natural thing in the world, to have 
taken advantage of Mrs Herbert's carriage. The 
ambiguous stranger stood apart, and Violet and 
Miss Cripps soon comprehended that Monsieur 
Eustache Latude, though evidently a foreigner, 
was not a foreign visiter, but merely the intended 
maitre d'hotel, of whom the latter had heard, 
This accomplished person, who told that he had 
nine times made the tour of Europe, with noble. 
men and gentlemen of distinction, and been 
three times in Turkey and Greece, twice at the 
Uppe? Cataracts,—but not that he had once 
had an imminent chance of visiting the Austra- 
lian colonies,—had been, like so many hundred- 
thousands of his countrymen, an officer in 
Napoleon's Guard. 

“ Fortune of war, sare! Mon He-ro—my Em- 
pereur, perish onde rock. I perjure my econtree 
—I rone—I fly—I seek de ass-all-lhum in de 
free gin-ruse Breetain. I tromy”’ 

“ Ah! well,” interrupted the Professor, * no 
doubt, no doubt ; but the people here ean re- 
commend you ?” 

‘‘Sare,” cried the Frenchman, whipping out a 
soiled pocketbook, and taking from thence 
sundry scraps of worn papers. 

The Professor talked apart with his daughter. 

“And you engage to procure to-night, the 
proper assistants: a female cook, merely, and a 
housemaid, to begin with,” 

There was no possible undertaking less than 
finishing the Thames Tunnel next day, for 
which Monsieur Eustache would not, at this 
moment, have readily promised. From the state 
of his wardrobe, it must have been a very long 
time since Napoleon’s Guards were disbanded ; 
and the prospect of evena female and English 
cook was better than having no connexion with 
any cook, which had too long been his case. 

With a five-minutes’ character from the 
principal waiter, glad to be rid of the talented 
Eustache, five pounds of ready cash for trifles, 
and large discretionary powers, Eustache, a 
man of parts, who knew “the town,” and in- 
deed, all towns, as they are known by such 
characters, protested largely, and, for this day, 
kept his word. His cabriolet flew from the splen- 
did door of the wine-merchant to the museums 
of the fishmonger, poulterer, and fruiterer ; 
from the den of the eoal-dealer to the baker and 
pastry-cook who had last opened, at the true 
and ultimate West End. His first orders were 
judiciously but boldly given, giaddening the 
heart of each tradesman with the hope of a good 
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new country family. There are few ruminating 
animals so credulous as a young tradesman just 
commencing business in London, and amidst great 
competition. If suspicion occasionally half-opens 
one eye, influences not less potent oftener, for a 
time, seal both. Jn a few weeks, Professor Cripps 
might have obtained unbounded credit, every 
dealer striving who should first have the honour 
of placing him on their books. 

His final orders to M. Eustache, before going 
to the theatre with the ladies, were— 

“« See all the luggage properly conveyed to my 
house. Let the people there send their bill to the 
Regent’s Park. Mademoiselle, your things are, 
I presume, in readiness? See, Monsieur, that 
the apartments are properly warmed :—the old 
Scotchwoman has kept up fires.” 


often as his mame occurred between her and 


Violet, that “the scrubby schoolmaister body, | 


had never said thanks to ye, nor shewed the 
colour of his coin, either for coals or kindlin.” 

“ Let the house be lighted up in proper time, 
and see that the piano is placed where I directed. 
And, look ye, keep the females out of sight, and 
hire in any extra male assistance that you may re- 
quire. At small select parties I throw etiquette 
overboard, and study only the ease and pleasure 


of my friends; the supper and the wines; but, | 


above all, their condition, their condition, re- 
member, Monsieur, | leave to you. 
petit souper,in a word, | am more French than 
English—always was, Mademoiselle.” 

The national pride of Monsieur Eustache was 


touched. He bowed low, striking his “me 


hand upon his left side, more, 

style of the valet of the old regime than that 
of an ofhcer of Napoleon's Guard, and as if over. 
come with the proud consciousness of h 
sponsibilities ; and describing with his right leg 
some segment of a circle of about twa. fog 
diameter, recovered the erect position with 
the prouder consciousness that the confidence 
of ** Monsieur le Professeur” was not misplaced, 





By the way, | 


Marion never afterwards forgot to mention, as | congruities around her, she tried to look at the 


At the | 


The latter was not altogether satisfied with 
his new domestic, but allowance was to be made 
for foreign manners. 

‘ Your dress, of course, Monsieur,” he g 
hinted. ‘ You are to wear plain clothes,” 

Whatever were the half-admitted thoughts 
of Violet, on witnessing the absurdities and ia. 


bright side of things. 

She especially regretted that she had not 
been able to explain to Herbert that her nom 
professional views were not changed, but com 
firmed ; for had he not said that he could not 
endure to see her in an awkward or degrad. 
ing position, and that her conversation with Mrs 
Somers Stocks had deeply interested him?— 
That surely was very kind in a stranger. Thea 
| she had arranged for an interview with Mistress 
Marion on the first Sunday, and she might have 
| the pleasure of sending some sort of intelli: 
gence of the lost one— perhaps consolatory intel- 
ligence—to poor Susan. With such pleasant 
thoughts she entered Convent Garden Theatre. 

(To be continued.) 





LITERARY 


The Statesmen of the Commonwealth of England. 
By John Forster of the Inner Temple. Five 
Volumes, with Portraits. 


This work, or one of similar character and equal excel- | 


lence, we consider indispensable, at the present time, to 
every intelligent British citizen. If he cannot afford to pur- 


chase, he should hire or borrow, and diligently peruse, the | 


memoirs of those English worthies, who are modrls and 
exemplars, not slavishly to be followed, but, where found 


worthy, manfully to be emulated, by every succeeding gen- | 
eration of public men. Aster a masterly preliminary view | 
of Popucar Prooress from the Norman Invasion, but | 


more particularly from the accession of the Tudors, the 
specific object of the work commences with the memoirs 
of Sir John Eliot, the elder of as bright aconstellation of 
great men as the world ever beheld, and terminates with 
those of Cromwell, thus including the most glorious epoch 
of English history. 

Justly dors Mr Forster remark—“ It is a grave re- 
proach to English political biography, that the attention 
eo richly due to the statesmen who opposed Charles I., in 


tion, should have been suffered to be borne away by 


the poorer imitators of their memorable deeds, the an- | 
thors of the imperfect settlement of 1688,"" This was, 


we think, impossible. while there was a printing press or 
& thinking man in England; but had it been so, Mr For- 
ster has done much to wipe away the national reproach. 


REGISTER. 


| The statesmen, in whose memoirs we read the histery 
ef England in its most glorious period, are Sir Joba 
_ Eliot; Wentworth, Earl of Stafford, (without whom 
| the work would have been incomplete and one-sided 4) 
| Pym, Hampden, Vane, Henry Martin, and Cromwell. 

| The brief extracts, which we take wholly from the 
| preliminary essay, as specimens of a style not very de 
| cided, may not be the best to be found, but they subserve 
| anotber purpose, they bear on the present times. 


RISE OF PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGE, 

| It had been found that the privilege left by the com- 
| mons to the judges, to clothe in the formal terms of legal 
| language, at the close of each session, the various bills 


and petitions passed in its course, had opened many op: 


portunities to fraud on the part of the lawyers, The 
usage had originally risen from the desire of the hous, 
in those days of imperfect education, to achieve, as far a 


_ possible, brevity and precision in the language of theif” 
| statutes. Invery many cases, however, the judges were Git’ 
| covered to have deliberately arrested [wrested ?] the pat: » 


pose of the commons to their own ends or those vf the sete 
reign, aad to have substituted for popular protection s p> 


duced and passed, providing that, “from this time 


} 
| 
by complaint of the commons asking remedy for avy 
} chief, there be no law made thereupon, whieb oh 


3 
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| pularsnare. Therefore it was that an act was nop ps 
4 


themerlves the most remarkable men of any age or na- | 


change the meaning by addition or diminution, or by aay, 
manner of term orterms.” ., . , 2. , oti @ 
r Authority, without the means for its sharp and dér «, 
| Cisive enforcement, is the most dangerous weakness knows « 
| to @ state. The commons claimed, therefore, ia, 
| mame and for the protection of the people, sertain exele 
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_ tke common people.”’ 


and exemptions, needful to the fearless dis- 
ef the popular trust, to last as long as that trust 
wied, and to cease when it was laid down. 


After enumerating the principal privileges of Parlia- 
seat. which exist to our own day, it is said— 

Ip a word, they achieved what was thenceforward 
frown by the formidable name of PriviLece or Par- 
gtamenr—the shield and buckler under whose protec- 
gen ali the battles of liberty were fought in after ages, 
and by whose assistance they were mainly won. An at- 

to drag the adjudication of this privilege into the 
courts of law followed; when, in the famous case of 
Thorpe the speaker, the judges declared, “that they 
would not determine the privilege of the high court of 
parliament, of which the knowledge belongeth to the 
lords of parliament, and not the justices.” [It may be 
safely predicted, that when this privilege is in the small- 
est degree forfeited or abandoned, we have lost the best 
geeurity of true political freedom. When once the de- 
pated privileges of the people are assailed successfully, 
the absolute rights of the people are safe no longer. That 
parliaments, without parliamentary liberties, are but a 
fair and plausible way unto bondage, was the saying of one 
who passed his life in the illustration and enforcement of 
this and every other truth which could affect the happi- 
news of the English people. First established in prac- 
tice, a8 I have thus described it, by this parliament of 
Henry the Fifth--and a more enduring honour to that 
reiga than any of Henry’s warlike triumphs—it served 
to herald the way fur a yet more tremendous concession 
te the popular element in the state. It was followed, 
net saany years afterward, by the awful right of IM- 
PEACHMENT,. 

The “ awful right of Impeachment” has ceased to be 
so very awful; and may yet be advantageously lost in 


the better right of Prevention of ministerial misconduct, 


ORIGIN OF CORN LAWS, AND OF “ LIVING WITHIN 
OURSELVES.” 

Tt was a parliament of Edward the Fourth, which— 
after confirming the statutes of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth Henries, with the impolitic and dangerous distinc. 
tion of “late, in fact, but not of right, kings of Eng- 
land"—prohibited the importation of foreign corn; and 
it is an unhappy circumstance that the idea of a people 
being ruined by making their food too cheap, did not re- 
main the peculiar property of the fifteenth century. It 
was in parliaments of Edward the Fourth and Richard 
the Third, that importations of foreign manufacture 
were forbidden, where the like articles could be produced 
athome, And it was by Richard the Third himself that 
the practice of extorting money from merchants and citi- 
zens, on pretence of loans and benevolences, was abolish. 
ed, tor which the usurper has obtained the honourable 
praise of Lord Bacon, as “a prince in military virtue 
approved, jealous of the honour of the Engl sh nation, 
and likewise a good law maker, for the ease and solace of 


Every reign affords examples of the servility of Parlia- 
ments, while many demonstrate the efficacy of the most 
slender opposition in point of numbers, when it consisted 
of men of intellect and energy ; uncompromising friends 
of freedom, whether mental or political, and in sympathy 


with the people. The importance of such an opposition 
4 dere shewn i—— 


MARRIAGE OF QUEEN MARY, AND THE RETREAT OF THE 
ms PATRIOTIC MEMBERS FROM PARLIAMENT. 

Ps an to the Spanish marriage, for example, nothing 
re induce them to give way to Mary’s passionate de- 

for Philip, by conceding to that prince a dignity 
they believed to be incompatible with the inde. 
tied? of the English crown, or by conferring a poli- 
> the uthority upon him, which might involve danger 
per m cbhbnid dow and laws of the English people. They 
to th ew’ indeed, the empty title of king, which was due 
atid own independent rank, and, in everything else, ex- 

much and gave nothing. Commendable spirit was 
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old property of the church; and guilty as these parlia- 

ments of Mary were in much that has disgraced them 
with posterity, it is a memorable circumstance to record, 

that a band of patriots absolutely existed in one of them 

who, having publicly declared that all their efforts to 

serve the country were unavailing ta that assembly, and 

that they would no longer ‘remain to countenance what | 
they would rather cures, openly and deliberately seceded 

from the house. 


RISE OF PURITANISM IN THE REIGN OF BLIZABETH. 

In the year 1570, the institution of episcopacy in the 
protestant church was openly assailed by the lady Mar- 
garet’s professor of divinity at Cambridge. There had 
been an active discussion going on for some years, on 


| matters of minor consideration. Tippets had been vio- 


lently contested, and sad and serious had been disputes 
upon the surplice. But, now, to the amazement of the 
imperious Parker, who had declared that he would main- 
tain to the death these essentials of the new religion, all 
further mention of such matters ceased. and the arch- 
bishop was summoned to maintain to the death neither 
tippet nor surplice, but the whole ecclesiastical hierarchy 
of England, This was sudden, but the people did not 
seem to be taken suddenly, Cartwright’s lectures were 
as a match to a train, and a formidable party of Puritans 
forthwith started up in England. 

It was obvious, at the commencement of Elizabeth's 
reign, that the great danger lay here. It was, of course, 
an essential feature in the Tudor system, that the frame- 
work of the ancient hierarchy of Rome should be left un. 
touched. At atime when politics had enddenly become, 
as it were, only a part and parcel of religion, the idea of 
unlimited spiritual dominion was too valuable te be sure 
rendered, implying, as by a very simple analogy it did, 
unlimited temporal dominion also, This dominion, again, 
by the acts of supremacy and uniformity, was placed at 
the absolute use and disposal of the sovereign, who thus 
formally assumed the cast-off robes of the pope. But 
such an assumption, even so early, scattered the seeds of 
discontent in fruitful places, The very catholics assumed 
a virtue in the eyes of the more pure religious reformers, 
when they saw the pecaliar nature of the persecution 
with which the queen indiscreetly visited them, and felt, 
as in the instance of the act of uniformity, that even 
they themselves would not be able altogether to escape 
its penalties. 

It was prohibited by that statute—under pain of for- 
feiting goods and chattels for the first offence, a year's 
impri-onment for the second, and imprisonment during 
life for the third—_that a minister should, whether bene- 
ficed or not, use any but the established liturgy ; and a 
fine was at the same time imposed on all who should ab- 
sent themselves from church on Sundays and helidaye 
The act of supremacy was much more atrocious, It en- 
acted, with what has been truly termed an iniquitous 
and sanguinary retrospect, that all persons who had ever 
taken holy orders, or any degree in the universities, or 
had been admitted to the practice of the laws, or heid any 
office in their execution, should be bound to take the oath 
of supremacy when tendered to them by a: bishep, or by 
commissioners appointed under the great seal. A pra- 
munire was the penalty for a firet refusal; death uader 
the pains of high treason for a second. Not without 
a manly protest did these statutes pass at the time. 

The Salique Law seems to be gaining admirers in 
England at present, both among Tories and old-fashioned 
Whigs, Liberals, whatever were the law of the land, 
can afford to be more favourable to female governments, 
especially if they hold the constitutional opinions uf Ayl- 
mer, Bishop of London, in his answer to Knox's “ Blast 
of the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regiment of Wo- 
men,”* ‘ To what purpose,” says Aylmer, “ is all 
this ?” 

** To declare, that it is not in England so daungerous a 


— 


- Does the Rev, Sydney Smith meditate sounding * 
anew the Trumpet of Knox, against the * Monstrous Rew 
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matter to have a woman ruler as men take it to be. For, 
first ; it is not she that ruleth, but the laws, the executors 
whereof be her judges appointed by her, her justices and 
such other officers. Secondly; she maketh no statutes or 
laws, but the honorable court of parliament; she 
breaketh none, but it must be she and they together, or 
else not. If, on the other part, the regiment were such, 
as all hanged uppon the kinge’s or quene’s wil, and not 
upon the lawes wrytten; if she might decre, and make 
lawes alone, without her senate; if she judged offences 
accerdinge to her wisdome, and not by limitation of sta- 
tutes and laws; if she might dispose alone of war and 
peace; if, to be short, she wer a mere monark, and not a 
mixte ruler, you might, peradventure, make me to feare 
the matter the more, and the les to defend the cause. 
But the state being as it is or ought to be, (if men wer 
wurth theyr eares,) I can se no cause of feare.” 


We would humbly commend the following passage to 
all those Members of the House of Commons who have any 
concern in the drawing up of Church Bills. ‘The patriots 
of the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth went beyond 
temporalities, rates, tithes, and pluralities. They claimed 
a higher jurisdiction, if not in articles of faith, yet in 
matters of Church discipline and government :— 


THE CHURCH. 

It had been found necessary that the articles of the 
English church, as altered from those of Edward the 
Sixth, and settled in the convocation of 1562, should re- 
ceive the sanction of parliament to make them more 
binding on the clergy. ‘They were now introduced. On 
those that related to matters of faith, no discussion arose ; 
while, on those that declared the lawfulness of the esta- 
blished form of consecrating bishops and priests, the su. 
premacy of the crown, and the power of the church to 
order rites and ceremonies, an opposition started up of so 
decided a character, that the house eventually withheld 
its assent to them, and the insertion of the word “ only” 
into a portion of the statute excluded those articles from 
legislative assent. Peter Wentworth, one of Strickland’s 
supporters and fellow patriots, and the most distinguished 
ageertor of civil liberty in Elizabeth's reign, described, in 
a subsequent parliament, his conversation on this subject 
with Archbishop Parker. ‘ I was,’’ said this bold and 
honest speaker, ** among others of the last parliament sent 
for unto the bishop of Canterbury, for the articles of re- 
ligion that then passed this house. He asked us why we 
did put ont of the book the articles for the homilies, con- 
secrating of bishops, and such like? ‘ Surely sir,’ said I, 
‘ because we were so occupied in other matters, that we 
had no time to examine them, how they agreed with the 
word of God.’ ‘What,’ said he, ‘surely you mistook 
the matter; you will refer yourselves wholly to us there- 
in?’ * No, by the faith I bear to God,’ said I, ‘we will 
pass nothing before we understand what it is; for that 
were but to make you popes; make you popes who list,’ 
said T, ‘for we will make you none.’ And sure, Mr 
Speaker, the speech seemed to me a pope-like speech, and 
I fear lest our bishops do attribute this of the pope's 
¢anons unto themselves, Papa non potest errare; for 
surely, it they did not, they would reform things amiss, 
and not to spurn against God's people for writing therein 
as they do: but I can tell them news; they do but kick 
against the pricks, for undoubtedly they both have, and 
do err.”’ 

Make you popes who list, for we will make you none, 
is, in @ single sentence, a whole history. The people were 
taught to reject the false dogma of a papal supremacy, 
and suddenly found a high church principle of a charac- 
ter scarcely less offensive, lifting up its insolent head 
amongst them, Having achieved the sncred right of pri- 
vate Judgment and national independence in the all-im- 
portant matter of religion, they were instantly required 
to submit to an ecclesiastical usurpation of civil power 
and conscientious belief, almost less tolerable than that 
which they so relnctantly bore in the days of papal sla- 
very. The intellect and chivalry of the lang, its earnest 
and serious persuasions, alike forbade it, And now a 
sudden encounter of both gaye birth to a new race of men, 


| 





who were soon destined to start forth, and, still affronteg 
by that No king no bishop cry, bear down both chareh 
and throne into the dust, 


The fulsome flatteries with which the young Queen jg 
at present beslobbered by the creatures of the Bed-Cham. 
ber Ministry, and the pitiful party uses attempted to be 
made of her name, and ef the mad folly of the more cla. 
morous Tories at their revels or solemn gatherings— 
flatteries which a few more years may enable Victoria to 
discern and despise—find a marked contrast in the speeches 
of the noble handful of patriots of the reign of Elizabeth. 


It was in vain that Elizabeth packed the house with 
placemen, in vain she flooded the country party with up. 
walds of sixty-two new members, The Wentworthsand 
Stricklands still remained, and still in every session pro. 
claimed at least the duty and the right of parliament to 
inquire into every public matter, to remedy every public 
abuse, to avert as far as possible every public mischief, 
The cry of English liberty was never raised more pierce. 
ingly, though it remained for later days to send back to ig 
a louder and more terrible echo. 

‘ Two things, Mr Speaker,” said Peter Wentworth, to 
the session of 1575, “two things do great hurt in this 
place, of the which I do mean to speak. The one isa 
rumour which runneth about the house, and this it is: 
‘ Take heed what you do ; the queen’s majesty liketh not 
auch a matter; whosoever preferreth it, she will be of. 
fended with him.’ Or the contrary: ‘ Her majesty liketh 
of such a matter ; whosoever speaketh against it, she will 
be much offended with him.’ The other is, that some. 
times a message is brought into the house, either of com. 
manding or inhibiting, very injutious to the freedom of 
speech and consultation. I would to God, Mr Speaker, 
that these two were buried in hell; I mean rumours and 
messages. . . Iwill shew you a reason,’’ continued 
this honest orator, and he had a brother, Paul Went- 
worth, worthy of him, *‘I will shew you a reason to 
prove it perilous always to fullow the prince’s mind, 
Many times it falleth out, that a prince may favour a 
cause perilous to himself and the whole state. What are 
we then, if we follow the prince’s mind? Are we not 
unfaithful unto God, our prince, and state? Yes, truly;, 
for we are chosen of the whole realm, of a special trust 
and confidence by them reposed in us. . . Sir, I will 
discharge my eonseience and duties to God, my prince, 
and country. Certain it is, Mr Speaker, that none is 
without fault, no, not our hoble queen, sith her majesty 
hath committed great fault, yea, dangerous faults to her- 
self. . . No estate can stand where the prince will 
not be governed by advice.”” For these daring references 
to the sovereign, Wentworth was summoned before the 
council, justified all he had uttered, and was flung into 
the Tower. The house obtained his release after & 
month’s imprisonment : but shortly after his re-appear- 
ance he was again arrested and committed, with several 
friends and supporters; again released; and, om resam- 
ing his seat, again in bitter opposition. . . -« 


How did Elizabeth so long resist the living spirit of 
liberty, and yet continue popular to the last? The rea- 
sons are thus given by Mr Forster :— 


Because she had wily counsellors, and in everything 
that directly affected the comforts of the great maéé of 
the people, was a wise and prudent princess. She hits. 
banded her tyranny, and for the most part Iaid its finger 
lightly on the commonalty of England. Shg would 
have treated them, in more senses than one, as though 
they were her own, She was frugal in her personal 
wants, and never kept an ill supplied exchequer. In tbe 
first session afier Wentworth’s more determined resis 
ance, she had generously remitted one subsidy voted to 
her, and was yet able, after the close of that session, which 
had been more than commonly distasteful, to dispens? 
with further subsidies for the space of five years, during 
which she refrained from summoning another partia- 
ment, When compelled at last to do so, the invincible 
Wentworth again presented himself, with a still stronge 
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more compact band of allies, and again the reman- 
strances began. 

The most formidable centrast in position between 
Elizabeth and Victoria is, that tyranny, at least in shape 
of taxation, no longer “‘ lays its finger lightly upon the 
commonalty of England,” and that though the heavy 
pressure has certainly not come from the hand of the 
young Queen, it endangers her papularity. 

We need scarcely say that the author of this book isa 
man of enlarged views and liberal sentiments; were he 
not so, whatever his abitities, he had been unfit for the 
dignified task he has assumed. Every Member of the 
Reformed Parliament ought forthwith to provide himself 
with a copy of this work, were it only that it brings much 
that concerns English statesmen within small compass. 


Willis’ Lotterings of Travel. 3 vola. 


“ Adventures, romantic events, poems, letters, and re- 
miniscences,” “jotted down, recorded, indited, despatch- 
ed,” and, all together, making up the ‘ Loiterings of 
Travel,” constitute a work intended merely to amuse the 
passing hear; what need, therefore, for captious critics 
to throw away immortal criticism upon what its author 
admits to be a mortal and short-lived book. Two-thirds 
of it, at least, consists of mediocre tales pf the romantic 
cast, For these, we need not go to America. 


The most valuable part of the work is the “‘ Loiterer’s” | 


observations in the course of his travels, and especially 
those which furnish a handsome off-set to the stories of 
beam-eyed British travellers in the United States, as, for 
example, the following :— 


We left B—— at twelve, in the Brighton “ Age’’—the 
“ swell coach” of England. We were todine thirty miles 
nearer London, at Park, and we did the distance in 
exactly three hours, including a stop of fifteen minutes to 
dine. We are abused by all travellers for our alacrity in 
dining on the road ; but what stage-coach in the United 
States ever limited its dining time to fifteen minutes; and 
what American dinner of roast, pastry, and cheese, was 
ever despatched so briefly ? Yet the travellers to Brighton 
are of the better class; and those who were my fellow- 
passengers, the day I refer to, were particularly well-dressed 
and gentlemanly—yet all of them achieved a substantial 
dinner of beef, pudding, and cheese, paid their bills, and 
drained their glass of porter, within the quarter of an- 
hour. John Bull's blindness to the beam in his own eye 
is perhaps owing to the fact that this hasty meal is some- 
times called a “lunch !” 





The coachman of “ The Age” was a young man of per- 
haps thirty, who is understood to have run through a con- 
siderable fortane, and drives for a living ; but he was not 
at all the sort of looking person you would fancy for a 
“swell whip.” He drove beautifully, and helped the 
passengers out and in, lifted their baggage, &c., very 
handily, but evidently shunned notiee, and had no desire 
to chat with the “ outsides.” The excessive difficulty in 
England of finding any clean way of making a living after 
the initiatory age is passed—a difficulty which reduced 
geutlemen fee] most keenly—probably forced this person, 
41 it has others, to take up a vocation for which the world 
fortunately finds an excuse in eccentricity. He touches 
his hat for the half-crown or shilling, although, probably, 
if it were offered to him when the whip was out of his 

and he would knock the giver down for his impertinence. 
I may as well record here, by the way, for the benefit of 
who may wish to know a comparison between the 
‘pense of travelling here and at home, that for two in- 
places for thirty miles the coach fare was two pounds, 
tng coachman’s fee five shillings, or half-a-crown each 

i *. To get from the post town to Park (two 
Miles) cost me five-and-sixpence for a “ fly,”” so that for 


irty-twa milestrayel | paid £2: 10; \G—a little more 
4n twelve dollars. 
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The rate at which travellegs are made to pay for sights 
of ruins, aristocratic castles, picture galleries, &c., &c., is 
a scandal in American eyes; nor is this without cause. 
Abbetsford, it is said, yields a greater revenue, as a show- 
place, than if it were let to a tenant, and the taxes paid, 
of an inhabited house. Mr Willis paid five shillings for 
being “walked through the maible hall of Warwick 
Castle, and the dressing-room of its modern lady.” 


The sulky jealousy, or exclusiveness, with which the 
English shut out their neighbours by high walls, and pre- 
vent even a view of their barricaded parks, or paddocks, 
is peculiarly obnoxious to an American, It is, indeed, 
hateful to the vast majority of the inhabitants of this 
country; one of the most generally irritating manifesta- 
tions of the aristocratic spirit, our author remarks :— 


This spirit of exclusion makes itself even more dis- 
agreeably felt where a gentleman’s paling chances to in- 
clude any natural curiosity. One of the wildest, as well 
as most exquisitely beautiful, spots on earth, isthe Dargle, 
in the county Wicklow, in Ireland, It is interesting, 
besides, as belonging te the estate of the orator and pa- 
triot Grattan. To get to it, we were let through a gate 
by an old man, who received a doucear; we crossed a 
newly reaped field, and came to another gate; another 
person opened this, and we paid another shilling. We 
walked on towards the glen; and in the middle of the 
path, without any object apparently but the fod/, there 
was another locked gate, and gnother porter to pay ; and 
when we made our exit from the opposite extremity of 
the grounds, after seeing the Dargle, there was a fourth 
gate anda fourth porter. The first field and fee belonged, 
if I remember rightly, to a Captain Somebody ; but the 
other three gates belong to the present Mr Grattan, who 
is very welcome to my three shillings, either as a tribute 
to his father’s memory, er to the beauty of Tinnehinch 
and the Dargle. But, on whichever ground he pockets it, 
the mode of assessment is, to say the least, ungracious, 
Without subjecting myself to the charge of a mercenary 
feeling, I think I may say that the enthusiasm for natural 
scenery is very much clipped and beelittled by seeing it at 
a shilling the perch—paying the money and taking the 
look. I should think no sum lost which was expended in 
bringing me to so romantic a glen as the Dargle ; but it 
should be levied somewhere else than within sound of its 
wild waterfall—_somewhere else than midway between the 
waterfall and the fine mansion of Tinnehinch, 


Let this go; it is deserved ; though very unlikely that 
one farthing of the foli goes into Mr Grattan’s pocket. 
It is not the less his duty to see that travellers are not 
thus shabbily mulcted, and that duty he cannet fulfil until 
he is told of the abuse. An account of the Eglinton 
Tournament, with the seamy side outmost, finds a place 
in these “ Loiterings.”" The draggle-tailed condition of 
the Queen of Beauty and her attendant nymphs, and the 
wo-begone condition of the wet, weary, and hangry 
Loiterer, are quite touching. What has put it into Mr 
Willis’ head that the lasses of the native county ef Burns 
speak Gaelic ? 

The manners, and fare, and wines, at American hotels 
being always described by British travellers in America, 
Mr Willis rightly claims the same privilege. His pic- 
ture of the splendid Adelphi of Liverpool, its fare, usages, 
and manners, is not flattering, The reform of the inns and 
hotels of Britain, and especially those frequented by per. 
sons unknown on the road, (for regular commercial tra- 
vellers manage pretty well,) is much required, The cha- 
racter of those establishments ip the United States, is one 
of the manifest social advantages which America possesses 
over the mother country. While truth—truth needful to 
be told—remains a libel, we must not venture to quote 
Mr Willis upon the Liverpool hotel 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS AND EDITIONS. 





Stmpson‘s History of ScoTLaND, for the use of 
SCHOOLS, 25d edition, improved. 
y Simpson's History of ENGLAND, for ScROOLS, 13th 
edition. 

Woon's Account of the EDINBURGH SESsIONAL 
SCHOOL, 5th edition, 





SMITH’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 

Pope’s TRANSLATION of the ILtab of HOMER. 

Unpine, translated from the GERMAN of BARON DE 
LA Morre FoveveE, by the Rev. THomas TRACEY, 

BeatTie'’s Porms, with BLatr’s GRAVE. 

Lire and ADVENTURES of PETER WILKINS, a Cor- 
NisH Man. [The name of the author of this admired 
fiction has recently been discovered, from the incident of 
his original agreement with Dodsley, the publisher, for 
the sale of the MS., having been found among a_ parcel 
of Dodsley’s old papers, offered for sale. The author of 
this highly imaginative work, was “ Robert Pultock of 
Clement's Inn.”’ The price of Peter Wilkins was twenty 
pounds, a dozen copies of the work, and proof impres- 
sions of the illustrations, | 


Motives to Prayer, in a Serres of LetTERs, 
By the Rey. James Clark of Jedburgh. 

Discourses. Bythe Rev, Alexander Mackay. 
¥ ‘lure Sexron’s DAUGHTER, and other PoEMs. By 
John Sterling. 


oe 


Tne Story of AZRAEL, the ANGEL of DEATH; RE- 
COLLECTION? of a VILLAGE SCHOOL, and other POEMS, 
By Mrs ‘lurnbull, Artist. [A small volume of poems 
published by a widowed lady, who has through life meii- 
toriously gained a subsistence for herself and her family, 
by her talents as an artist, We have an invincible dis- 
like to see the Muse sueing the public in forma pauperis ; 
but, if solicited patronage be ever to be tolerated in Jitera- 
ture, it is in cases similar to this. | 





Hours of TuovuGut ; or, PoETic Musines. By J. 
S. Hlardy. A collection of short pieces, claiming no 
particular attention, which the author judiciously submits 
to the flat of the reiding public, “ neither fearing criti- 
Cis), hor courting it.’* 

Memoirs of Futix Nerv, JoHN OBERLIN, and 
BERNHARD ONEBERG, forming an interesting part of a 
series of cheap instructive works, publishing at Bristol, 





COLONIAL MaGazineE, No. TI. A new magazine, 
under this tithe, has started with the year, under the 
management of Mr MONTGOMERY MaRTIN, whose 
attention has lony been directed to co.onial affairs. 
Nearly the whole of No, I. is occupied with a general 
survey of the State of the Colonies, including the troubles 
in Canada, and the Opium Trade with China, 

KePort upon Dearnetss. By Hugh Neill, Surgeon 
to the Ophthalmic and Ear Infirmary ot Liverpool, 
Repoit, which was read betore a medical society at Liver- 
pool, appeats to us well worth the attention of those 
afflicted with deafness. There is no pretended myst ry, 
no quackery in the bold modes of treatment descr. bed, 
More we are not entitled to say on a subject strictly pro- 
fessional. 


Tiiet Minvror of My Minp. A small common-place 
book of select aud pithy senten es from popular authors, 
neadly printed and got up, and forming an unexception. 
able compendium so far as it goes, 





M'Pueun’s Pocket Gutbe to the TOILETTE, There 
is.much less fud,e aud non-ense in this brief treative 
than in the gevetai run of similar publications, which we 
consider no su.4ll praise. There is also a great deal of 
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This | 





plain and sensible advice on subjects of daily recurrence, 
aud hence of importance. 





Tue Cuitp’s Book of Zootocy. By James H, 
Fennel. [Pleasant gleanings from Natural History, for 
young people, very cleverly embellished ; the animals, in 
particular, being good staring likenesses. } 





How to Rise in the Cuurcu ; being the Reply of the 
Rev. John Crow to his brother, James Crow, Esq. 





A History of BritisH Ferns. By Edward New. 
man, F,L.S. [The cultivation of ferns, the most elegant 
of plants, is, it seems, becoming a fashionable pursuit, I¢ 
is one which this writer has assiduously followed, and 
with remarkable success. He now reports the result of 
hia experiments, as an appropriate introduction to the 
history of British Ferns. 





THE TueEory and PractTict of BOOK.KERPING. By 
B. F. Foster, author of * The Merchants’ Manual,” &c, 
&e, &c. [A practical work, intended to teach “ the Art 
of recording property in such a manner as to shew its 
whole value collectively, and also the value of each of its 
component paris.” Mr Foster recommends the acquisi- 
tion of this art to women, who are often placed in situa. 
tions where a knowledge of accounts would save them 
much anxiety and loss. 





THE SHIELD of Dissent, with STRICTURES on Dk 
Brown’s work on TriBpuTE, by Edward Swaine. 
[ Phe title of thiswork we take leave to pronounce a com. 
plete misnomer. For the rest, we may parody a Bishop, 
and say that the State Church has a good right to take 
Mr Swaine’s money, for he offers it. | 


Heaps of the Pxorte, Nos, I., If., II]. A new 
series is commenced, but with no new feature. The 
designer, authors, and plan, are the same, save that 
the valuable assistance of Mis Gore has been added to 
that of the former corps; and Mrs S. Hall, in “ The 
Irish Basket Woman,”’ contributes a faithful and lively 
sketch, to which Kenny Meadows weds an admirable 
portrait. Another excellent Head is The Mule and The 
Whig. 

Psycur. A new publication, meant to be periodical, has 
appeared under this name, from an ‘* Author-Protector 
Association,” which we hope neans something by which 
authors are to be better paid per sheet, or however this 
may be, than in any existing periodical work, If it does 
not mean this, it is naught as regards authors, especially 
such as those we find here, who have been betore the 
public again and again, and have been fairly appreciated, 
and well received. 

Stace Errrcr; or the Prixciptes which ComMAND 
Dramatic Success in the THEATRE. By Edward May- 
hew. We have been greatly pleased with the analytical 
acuteness, and sound and subtle criticism, displayed in this 
brochure, which should be perused by all those who 
aspire to write for the stage, The author regards the 
patent nonopolies of the Theatre as the main obstruction 
to the advance of the drama. The great expense attend. 
ing theatrical entertainments, Where so much is sacrificed 
to mere spectacle and effect, is another, Theatrical 
entertaluments, at the patent houses, are no longer cone 
si ered among the trequent er joyments of tamilies of the 
middie rank, but as iuxuries wo be tasted only once oF 
twice in a season, or in a@ lifetime. 





Tie Corx-Law Rerxaters’ Haxp-Boox. By Th 
mas Ballancyne. We way ceseribe this as a summary 
ot the facts and doctrines so long and frequently eX 
pounded in our Political Registers. The price is 
mentioned, but we bope it is not above twopence, oF threes 
peuce at u.Ost. 





Tur Temperance Emigrants; A Dramas. BY 
Join Dunlop, Esq, 
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EpMUND BcrKE, 
of papers which appe: : 
which were it is stated, in the preface to the volumes, 
intended to oppose the incipient spirit of Republicanism 


2vols. This isa reprint of a series 
ved in Blackwood’s Magazine, and 


which “ has since broken out,” With an account of 
Burke's career, the volumes contain the usual common. 
places of high Toryism, and evince an especial and al- 
most rancorous hatred of the idol of the Whig party, 


Charles James Fox. 


Memoirs of an O_p Penstoner- By John William- 
ate of the 78th Rezimeut,—This is a work which 
3 to have been printed in Canada, and repub- 
The veteran had gone to Canada, as a 


on, | 


appear 
lished here. 
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commuted pensioner, when the insurrection broke out, 
He was a native of Cromarty, and volanteered from 
the Edinburgh Militia into the 78th regiment, with 
which he remained many years in India, and “ saw 
a little service.” His memoirs, though an autobio. 
graphy, have the cardinal defect of telling almost nothing 
about himself, though there are a good many funny 
stories about his military companions, and a few snatches 
of real life. 





Rrtenzt.—A substantial and neatly got up volume 
leads the way in a collected edition of the later works of 
Bulwer, It is much in the style of the best of the late 
editions of Scott's Nuvels, but more tastefully bound ; 
and, from its bulk, too cheap a bargain. 





POLITICAL 


PARLIAMENT. 

Ngro fiddled when Rome was on fire. At a time 
when the conntry has just escaped from a grand re- 
beliion; when insurrections are almost nightly threat- 
ened in all parts of the country; when provisions are 
high, wages low; thousands of unemployed operatives 
in starvation; trade and manufactures at a stand; the 
Gazette weekly filled with bankrupts; when the defi- 
ciency in the national revenue is greater than it has ever 
been since the war; and new taxes are to be imposed, after 
a quarter of a century of peace; when war is raging in 
India and China, and threatened by America, Russia, and 
France; our navy ina state of utter weakness, and our 
army fully employed in keeping down their fellow sub- 
jects—the twoaristocratic parties, who alternately misrule 
the State, are, night after night, exhausting their ener- 
gies, and occupying the time of Parliament—that is, of 
the People—in a dirty, miserable, unprincipled squabbie 
for power and place; the means employed being the 
blackening of each other’s characcers, and the shewing up 
the incapacity of each other to govern the country; a 
task in which, it must be admitted, both factions have 
admirably succeeded, 

At such a time, we ask, is this the business of the Le- 
gislature ? Is there any other proof required of the also- 
luie necessity of a radical change in the constitution of 
Parliament ? Who cares whether the Tories are in office 
or the Whigs are in office, if they conduct the Govern- 
ment on the same tyrannical principle of making the 
poor More poor, and the rich more rich? A considerable 
part of the Session has already elapsed, and what measure, 
in which the People have an interest, has made any 
progress? Not one, Is there really any necessity for 
holding an annual Session of such a Parliament as that 
Which we now have? We su-peet not. Itisan annual 
fye-sore to the nation; a waste of their time, in reading 
the interminable harangues, from which no benefit accrues 
aby one; but which itis still necessary to do, lest new 
Cluns should be torged for the People, [tis a great an- 
hoyance to © country gentlemen,” whom it unseasonabiy 
reioves from their more congenial, sportsman-like habits 
hunting toxes and poachers ; anda great loss to the men 
*igaged i business, who have seats in Parliament: in 
Short, every body suffers by the annual palaver; nobody 
Rin, We, theretore, hope that some patriotic and 
mpiited Meiuber will wove that the Mutiny Bill, and ail 
We other Bills which are absurdly enough brought in 
annually, and carried through both Houses, without 
Meybody, either within or without the walls of Parlia- 
na aware of it, except the clerks and one or 
ad: 9 ap ay be Voted for two years, and that the 
1843 sci their rising, adjourn to the 4th of February, 
for aes ag give the navion a Jubilee in the vear 1eal : 
ey 4 ‘ '5 48 We hope, the birth of an heirto the Crown, 

mM ine, Will turnish an additional reason. 

Wt to the occurrences of the month such as they are: 
ie eee married, on the 1Oth February, to Prince 
obourg and Saxe Gotha, (we believe we aie 


' 
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right in the name,) who, after all, is not to be a King, 
but only a Royal Highness; of which dignity we have 
had rather more than enough in this country, during the 
last half century. There were, of course, abundance of 
firing of cannon, and idleness, and eating, and drinking, 
and illuminationus, though the Tories strictly limited 
themselves, in point of cindles, to what they conceived 
would protect their windows from the anticipated active 
and rather exuberant loyalty o: the junior members of 
ultra Whiggery. 

In the House of Commons, the quarrel with the Qaeen’s 
Bench proceeds apace. Both parties are marshalling 
their forces, nothing daunted ; and before all is over, the 
Sheriff and Stockdale may have for their companions, 
not only the Judges of the Queen's Bench, but the 
Speaker and all the officers of the House of Commons, 
The Tories, wishing to get credit for economy, cut dowa 
Prince Alber’'s income trom £50,000 to £30,000, by 
262 to 155; while Mr Hume’s motion to reduce it to 
£21,000, which was five times more than his Royal 
Highness asked, was supported by only thirty-eight Mem. 
bers. O rare economists! ‘the £30.¥00 a-year will, of 
course, be spent entirely in charity, as the Prince can have 
no other use for it; yet he will not be able tw get 
quit of it even in this way, if he follow the example of 
other Royal Highnesses—content himself with subscrib. 
ing. and leave the paying to his wife's subjects. Following 
the example of the Commons, the Lords also snubbed the 
Queen, by depriving her of the power of giving prec. dency to 
Prince Albert as she wished, andas her Ministers proposed, 
The Tories may, theretore, now give up all hope of office 
during this reign ; and we strongly advise them to join us 
Radicals without delay. Tuvey have already adopted 
sume of our opinions, and they will adept some more 
by another year or two's exclusion from office. The 
grand subject in the Lords has been Socialiam, (of 
the doctrines of wiich, their Lordships either are or pre- 
tend to be totally ignorant,) and the presenting of Mr 
Owen to the Queen, Lord Melbourne cried peccers ; 
omitting the obvious defence, that ber Majesty might 
have as much curiosity to see, and was as weil en- 
titled to see, the wild beasts that travel the coun- 
try, Ursa Major” included, asany other of her subjects; 
and that, at the presentation, the Bear had not only a 
‘ monkey jacket"? on—as appears from an address, under 
his own paw, in The Morning Chronicle—but was also 
muzzied, and had a strong iron chain round his neck, 
held by a company of the Life Guards, It was also too 
bad in the Premier not to inform the Bishops, that had 
it not been ‘or the great houvur conferred on Mr Owen 
by the presentation, the late auspicious event—the Queen's 
maritage—never would have taken place. [t was the 
developewent of Mr Owen's views on the subject that in- 
duced her Majesty to put her neck inte the matrimonial 
noose ; findin, that there was a possibility, before the end 
of her reign, that its grasp might be somewhat slackened 
by an alteration of the abominable and antiqaated laws 
now in force in this country on the subject of divorce; 
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for obtaining which, to incompatibility of temper, or 
« la consentement mutuel et perseverant des epour,” 
a sufficient ground for divorce by the law of France and 
ef most other civilized countries, must be conjoined, at least 
one crime, adaltery, to which in practice, in Scotland, is 
almost uniformly and necessarily added perjury. O 
envy of surrounding nations, and wonder of the world! 
The social quarrel is however settled; the Queen has con- 
feseed herself a naughty girl, and is never again to look 
at a wild beast without the permission of the Bench of 
Bishops and the Tame Elephant! 


THe Wak wItH Cutna has begun, and already seve- 
ral hundred Chinese have been murdered by our Cruisers, 
because the government of China will not allow us to 
poison its eubjects; in which poisoning, it appears, we 
have obtained a vested right. An expedition is fitting 
out at Plymouth to ‘destroy Canton if necessary ;’’ and 
Pekin also, it appears, if the Emperor “does not do us 
justice.” Was there ever such ar. atrocious proceeding £ 
It is enough to raise up all Asia to “‘ do justice” on the 
English for their centuries of ciime, misrule, and oppres- 
sion in the East. 


Court or Sesstoxn.—The Member for Greenock, 
Whose perseverance is indefatigable, has at length suc. 
ceeded in the attempt he has so often before unsuccessfully 
made—that of having a committee appointed to inquire 
into the necessity of keeping up the full number of the 
judges in the Court of Session, The expose made by 
what has been called the Corehouse correspondence *—in 
which it is difficult to say whether such of the present 
judges as were concerned in it, the ex-judge who, 
without the excuse of poverty even, violated the sacred- 
ness of private and confidential correspondence, or the 
ministerial functionaries, make the most equivocal figure 
«was, no doubt, what induced the Government to accede, 
at this time, to Mr Wallace’s motion. The Tories, of 
course, with their usual tactics, opposed the inquiry, but 
were defeated by 128 to 11}. Their zeal for economy, 
which appeared so conspicuously, as well as unexpectedly, 
im the case of Prince Albert's allowance, has net been of 
any great durafion, and did not extend to the Scotch judges. 
The Tories, of course, saw no reason for voting differ- 
ently from what they did on former occasions, as if the 
incontroverted and incontrovertible facts stated by the 
Member for Greenock—that, within the last seven years, 
the business of the Court had fallen off one-fourth ; while, 
Jast year, the salaries of most of the judges were increased 
One-third—were not of themselves sufficient grounds for 
the investigation, But, althongh Mr Wallace has got 
his committee, we do not know where he is to find his 
witnesses. The Faculty of Advocates, as was to be ex- 


pected, haviny no interest in the matter, has unanimously | 


resolved that no farther reduction of the judges ought to 
be made; and the writers to the Signet, following, as 
uenal, in their wake, have come to similar resolutions, 
Whig and Tory lawyers agree that a diminution of the 
judges is most inexpedient : so would they have resolved 
if the number had been thirty instead of thirteen. Little 
assistance is, therefore, likely to be obtained from the 
members of the Court; and, as to country practitioners 
and unprofessional men, it is a subject on which their 
evidence can be of little weight. It is remarkable that, 
with the gloomy prospects which the law profession has 
before it—for not only has the business of the Courts 
greatly fallen off, but also the still more lucrative branch 
of the profession called conveyancing—the number, of 
hate years, entering the Faculty of Advocates annually, 
continues pretty uniform. In 1794, when the business 
of the Court was one-third greater than at present, the 
num ber of advocates was 236 ; and now there are upwards 
of 450. a 
ENGLAND. 

Tne Corn-Law Acitation.— Another bad harvest will 
seal the fate of the infamous Starvation Laws. Contrary 
to what was imagined, from the interruptions which were 





* it ia an ill wind blows nobody good. The * Core- 
heuse Correspondence” shews that Lord John Russell 
lately thought there were too many judges, though, like 
@ prudent Minister, he gave way on the point. 
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given by a certain class of demagogues at Anti-Corp. Law 
meetings, the great body of the working classes have joi 
the middle class in this great movement, on which the 
salvation of the nation depends. When the  petitiog 
from Edinburgh was got up, 10,000 signatures would 
have been considered a triumph ; but close upon 24 
were actually obtained, and every precaution Was 
taken to prevent fictitious signatures, and pe:sons under 
age from adhibiting their subscription. Jn all the large 
towns, signatures have been obtained in tens of thousands, 
Why are not petitions for the maintenance of starvation 
gotup? We desire it above all things, that we may 
know {the strength of the enemy. {Dinners, going; 
breakfasts, and meetings of all kinds, have been held, - 
agitate the repeal. The princely merchants and bank. 
ers of London have, at length, taken the field, and they 
are of themselves a host. Even the Tories are bevinning 
to talk of a revision of the iniquitous provision laws. 
but no revision should be permitted, and nothing but “ 
immediate and total repeal of the whole prohibitions and 
restrictions on the importation of food of all sorta—por 
only grain, but animal food of every kind—for a mo. 
ment listened to. The time is gone by for attempting a 
compromise. ‘** Total and immediate repeal, or the law 
as it is,’ should be the cry. Too great exertions bare 
been made, too much money spent, too great advantages 
have already been gained, to talk of half measures. The 
time is propitious. Grain is dear, work scarce, wages low; 
and the Aristocracy of England are seriousy alarmed 
at the doctrines which are widely spreading, by means of 
hand bills and otherwise, relative to the rights to property 
in land. The project now is not, as heretofore, the divid. 
ing of the land, but the confiscation of the whole land rent. 
al tor the purpose of paying the national burdens, leaving 
the labour of the people to be taxed only for the balance 
of the taxes which may remain after the land rental is 
exhausted, As is remarked by the Rev. Thomas Farr, 
“ jate of Trinity College, Cambridge,” in a pamphlet on 
the Corn Laws, lately published—* The wages of the 
labourer should be considered comme le tresor de Dieu, 
and held sacred.” The landed interest may thank their 
intatuated support of the Corn Laws, and their supercili- 
ous rejection of the petitions of the people for an inquiry 
into them, for the broaching of the bold doctrines now 
prevailing as to private property in land. The people 
have been made to feel such property to be a nuisance; 
and we will venture to predict that, if the starvation laws 
are much longer maintained in their present stringency, 
the question of confiscating the land rental, or, at least, of 
imposing a heavy land tax, will be agitated from one end 
of the kingdom to another, In every country in Europe, 
except Great Britain and Jreland, a very large part of 
the revenue is derived directly from the land. In Prussia, 
“* One-third of the entire revenue of the kingdom, and 
more than twice the amount of the charges of the national 
debt, is levied by direct taxation on the rich, before indi- 
rect taxation attacks the earnings of the industrious 
classes."— Karr, In France, the tax on landed property 
umounts to from eighteen to twenty-three per cent. on the 
gross rent; in Naples, to twenty per cent. ; in Tuscany, 
from fifteen to eighteen. In Belgium, Holland, through- 
out Germany, and in Spain, land is the great object of 
taxation. “ We learn, in Blackstone, that, from 1695 te 
1770, the average sum of 3s. 3d. in the pound was paid 
on the value of land. Supposing it to be only 3s. in the 
pound, the proprietor of a landed estate, who, according (0 
our present system, pays no property tax, had he existed 
in the feurth year of the reign of George II1., would have 
paid £15 in every £100; and a tax of that kind, fairly 
levied on all property, would now produce a revenue 
thirty millions.” At present it produces only twelve hun- 
dred thousand pounds, or about one penny per pound om 
the property liable to taxation. But we refer for farthet 
information on this subject to Mr Farr’s pamphlet, pub- 
lished by Ridgway. It is almost certain that new taxes 
must be imposed this session of Parliament. Let thé 
poor be on their guard; it will be attempted to place 
those taxes on their shoulders. Already it is whispered 
that the duties on beer, leather, soap, candles, salt, or om 
come of these articles, are to be reimpused, and the land 
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free as hitherto from taxation. We say, then, 
gE! AGITATE! AGITATE FOR AN ADDITIONAL 


kep 
TAT TE 
sth Tax! and appeal to the wisdom of our ancestors, 


who, as all other nations now do, raised their national 
revenue from the land. Of all taxes, the land tax is the 
easiest collected ; the machinery is already, and has been 
for centuries, in full operation ; and it is as easy to levy 


ten pounds as one penny per cent. on the land rental. 
No loss is ever sustained on t¢; no irrecoverable arrears : 
if the owner will not pay, the rents can be attached, and, 
if they are insufficient, the land itself can be sold. Tax- 
ing the land is taxing nobody, for the land was not 
made by man; and, strictly speaking, every one man in 
the country has, or at least his aneestors had, as good a 
right to it as every other man; and, indeed, the value of 
land does not depend upon the earth and stones, but on 
the people who inhabit the country: without population, 
jand is worthless. 
SCOTLAND. 

EDINBURGH WATER.—Many complaints have, of late 
years, been made of the water with which Edinburgh is 
supplied. The quantity is, in many cases, deficient, 
and the quality is very generally bad. In some parts 
of the town it is never pure; in all it is discoloured 
after rain; and numerous families are forced to filter 
all the water they use. The foulness of the water 
after rain shews decisively that the water with which 
Edinburgh is supplied is chiefly, if not entirely, sur- 
face water, and not the water of any deep-seated spring. 
This, indeed, is sufficiently apparent to any one who exa- 
mines the works in the Pentland Hilla; for it is only the 
surplus water of Glencorse Burn that is allowed to run 
into the reservoir for supplying the mills, a large portion 
of the water being conducted by an open cut to the pipes 
for the supply of the city, The Company have no ex- 
cuse whatever for sending any surface water into Kdin- 
burgh; for they are proprietors of various springs, and 
particularly the Black Spring, on the north side of the 
Peutlands, which they allow to run to waste, They ac- 
quired the Black and {other springs from a water com- 
pany which was projected in 1824, and their object was 
to secure % monopoly of supplying the city with water, 
Though their stock is selling at fifty per cent. above par, 
they attempted, a year or two ago, to procure an act of 
Parliament to increase their rates. In forcing the inha- 
bitants to resort to measures to defeat this attempt, they 
occasioned much expense to them ; and the company be- 
ing ultimately unsuccessful, they have, under a strained 
construction of one of their acts of Parliameut, had re- 
course to levying their rate of five per cent. on nine-tenths 
instead of tour-fitths of the rental, as they were formerly in 
use tu do. The revenue they thus raise must be very great, 
and probably exceeds £20,000 a-year; for the police rental 
of houses and shops within the police bounds in Edinburgh 
exceeds £400,000 ; and Leith, and the places beyond the 
police bounds, which pay water-duty, will more than 
Coupensate any deduction from the rental to be made on 
accountof the smaller rate on shops, and the abatement of 
ateuth on the rental. But it is not merely of the bad 
quality of the water, the defective supply, and the exor- 
bitance of the charge of five per cent, on the rental, that 
complaints are made, By an act passed some years after 
the Original act,—and which, being advertised as an act to 
enable the Water Company of Edinburgh to borrow a 
tum of money, entirely escaped public notice—the most 
inquisitorial and tyrannical powers are conferred on the 
Oumpany, in regard to domiciliary visits to private 
dwelling houses, the cutting off of the pipes, and the assess- 
Ment of the poor, By this act, the company is not 
obliged to give water for less than four shillings per an- 
bum; so that numerous instances occur of persons paying, 
not five, but ten and twenty per cent. on their rental for 
water, In cutting off water pipes, they do not think 
Proper to give any notice to the proprietor of the flat, who 
must repair them, but merely to the tenant; so that the 
Pipes are often cut off without the proprietor of the house 
y "e aware that his tenant is in arrears of his water 

He and eight or ten families are often deprived of one 
* the wvst indispensable necessaries of life, merely that 


the Water Company, whose rates, it will be observed, 
are payable in advance, may have a remedy beyond the 
common law, and over and above thoge which any othet 
company or any individual possesses, to recover a paliry 
debt of a few shillings, So tyrannically, indeed, have 
they gone to work in the case of small tenants, by cutting 
off the pipes, that they have compelled the landlords, in 
numerous instances, to pay the duty: and they have to re. 
cover it as they bestcan. The company are in the constan 
practice of serving threatening notices on the landlords of 
such properties, as if they were personally liable for the 
water-duty ; and many who do not know the powers of 
the company, have yielded to their threats. To shew how 
much they are inclined to bully the Public, we may nos 
tice their attempt to drag a gentleman, who had a dis 
pute with them, through the Court of Session, in defiance 
of the provision in their last act, 3 Gul, IV. ¢. 33, $12; 
But great and despotic as are the powers this water com. 
pany has obtained, they are still more rigorously enforced ; 
and the officers they employ think it quite unbecoming 
30 mnagnificent a concern to accompany the Sortiter in re 
with the suaviter tm modo, 

For all these reasons, a very general desire has sprung 
up for the establishment of a new Water company, 
which will be content with moderate profits, or which 
will, at all events, use the Public with common civility 
and discretion, The great obstacle that hae hitherto 
been felt is the monopoly the present company has acs 
quired of the springs in the neighbourhood ; which springs; 
like the dog in the manger, they will neither use them. 
¥ selves, mor permit others to use, But though they allow 
the springs to run to waste, they give the inhabitants 
surface water chiefly. Now, there is no difficulty in ob- 
taining such water in many places in the vicinity of the 
city, and in forming a system of filtration, which will 
render it unnecessary for any one who wishes to use 
really pure water to filter it for his own use, Neither 
will it be necessary, where there are so many fit situations 
for procuring water, that any new company should be 
forced to satisfy the exorbitant demands of owners of 
springs or miils, nor toerect compensation ponds, nor inca® 
any greater expense than is necessary for bringing the 
water to the houses of the inhabitants 

The length of the pipes which at present supply Kdine 
burgh with water, is eight and three quarter miles, and the 
fountain head is 350 feet above the level of Prince's Street 
An enormous expense was occasioned by the compensa. 
tion reservoir, Now, we are confident that a sufficient 
supply could be got from damming up either Burdie 
House Burn, the Pow Burn, Braid’s Burn, bot more 
than four or five miles distant from Edinburgh; andj 
as there are only one or twe trifling mills on each of 
these waters, no compensation reservoir would be required, 
If any objection occurs to this plan, there are several 
other expedients—such as, making a great reservoir in the 
Pentland Hills ; the bringing in water from the Almond 
or other streams to the westward, for which the formas 
tion of the Glasgow Railway affords an excellent oppor. 
tunity; the raising ef water by Artesian wells, of which 
& specimen may be seen at Preston, eight miles east, 
[t has lately been proposed to supply London with water 
by such wells; and experiments, on an extensive scale, 6 
test the practicability of the scheme, are now going on, 
There are, besides, other means of supplying, if mot the 
whole, at least a great part, of the lower portions of the 
city with water from the numerous springs in the neigh. 
bourhood, such as those under the Castie Rock, in the 
Links, at Restalrig, the Hunter’s Bog, and others on 
Arthur's Seat, Duddingstone Loch, &c. The great height 
of the fountain head of the present works at Crawleg, in. 
stead of au advantage, is a positive loss, especially in the 
lower parts of the town; as it is found almost impossible, 
from the great pressure of the water, to keep the pipes in 
order. We have been unable to discover the cost of 
bringing in the present supply of water, but it seems to 
have been, from first to last, several hundred thousand 
pounds. ‘The original estimate was, we believe, a litile 
above £100,000; but the company took power, by the. 
first act, to raise £135,000, and to borrow £30,000 ; and, 
by another act, they obtained a power to raise £118,000 
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additional. In such affairs there is always an infinity of 
jobbing, and the whole money the company was entitled 
to raise, Would not only be raised, but spent, We have 
some recollection that the company made a boast that 
they had been under the necessity of borrowing much 
larger sums on the personal credit of the Directors. The 
works for supplying Greenock shew how a very large 
supply of water can be brought a considerable distance at 
a very small expense. The great reservoir there covers 
294 imperial acres; and there is also a compensation 
reservoir covering 40 acres of ground, besides smaller 
basins. The aqueduct is six and a half miles in Jength, 
and the water drives a number of mills in its course, 
The whole of the work, including two expensive filters, 
cost only £52,000. We believe that the supply at 
Greenock would be eufficient for Edinburgh. Supposing a 
sufficient supply of water could be brought into Edin- 
burgh for double the above sum ; or £100,000, and taking 
the assessable rental of Edinburgh and Leith at only 
£300,000, instead of the police rental of £450,000 ; two 
and a-half per cent., instead of five, would yield a return 
of seven and a-half per cent. to the projectors ; besides the 
profit to be made by the water-power in driving ma- 
chinery, a matter which of itself is most important, and 
will form the subjrct of a subsequent notice. But the 
subject to which we beg to direct the attention of our 
readers in Edinburgh and its vicinity at present is, that 
the Water Company does not furnish them with spring, 
but with surface water; that tie Pentland Hills, where 
awple reservoirs for such water could be formed at little 
expense, are within five miles; that the aqueducts from 
there reservoirs would furnish an immense water-power ; 
that almost all the cities in Europe have nothing but 
filtered surface Water; that the purest spring water is and 
can be nothing but rain water filtered ; that the charge 
of the Water Company is much too high; their officers 
insolent; and that though they expended an extravagant 
sum of money, both in the works connected with bringing 
in the water, on the compensation reservoir, and in the 
overpayment of their officials, their stock is upwards of 
50 per cent. above the subscribed capital ; and, above 
all, that the water is bad in quality, aud deficient in 
quantity. For those who may choose to look into this 
matter, we shal] here note the acts of Parliament (local 
and personal) which the Company have obtained—59 
Geo. 1V.,c. 116; 7 Geo. 1V., c. 108; 5 and 6 W.1V. ¢. 33. 

Since the preceding remarks were in types, we are glad 
to observe that, on the motion of the Marquis of West- 
minster, « select committee of the Lords was appointed, 
on the 13th of February, to consider the means of in- 
creasing the supply of waterto the metropolis ot England. 
The facts and opinions which will be collected by this 
committee as to supplying large cities with water, cannot 
fail to be valuable, and shall not be overlooked by us, 
But why should we of the metropolis of Scotland not 
havea similar Committee of Parliament 7 Had we had 
a Scottish Legislature sitting in Edinburgh, we should 
assuredly not be so ill supplied with water as we are at 
this moment. —- 

TRADE AND MANUFACTURES, 

We are glad to find that a Convention has at length 
been concluded for lessening the restrictions on our trade 
with France, The duties on French brandy and wine, 
amounting, on the former, to 3+, Od., and, ou the latier, 
to I}d, a bottle, are to be lowered, in return for similar 
concessions to some of our manutactures, Why we 
should not, long ago, have lowered the duties on French 
imports, though the French kept up prohibitory duties 
on British exports, is more than we pretend to under- 
stand. Because the people of France are obliged to con- 
sume bad irun, why should we ve compelled to diink bad 
and dear wine? ‘The reciprocity system requires, we 
suspect, a more mature consideration than it has yet met 
with, Notwithstanding the enormous expense incurred 
in maintaining our officers of customs and excise, revenue 
Cruisers, and coast guard, it is certain that large quan- 
tities of wine and spirits are smuggled into Britain trom 
France; for the French Custom-House returns shew 
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great excess of exports from France to Britain over the 
imports from France into this country which appear from 
our own returns. The absurdly high duties have ke 

the quantity of French wines imported into thiy 
country almost uniform for half a century, notwith, 
standing that our population has nearly doubled in that 
time, and our wealth, at least if we can estimate it by 
our taxation, has increased three-fold. The revenue de. 
rived from French wines has also been nearly stationary, 
It fluctuates considerably fiom year to year, In 1799, it 
was £59,693: in 1808, £126 936 ; in 1831, £70,923. jn 
1832, £55,368. The existing state of matters, there, 
fore, punishes the people, by depriving them of wine; 
while it is of no benefit to the revenue, but tends 
greatly to restrict our trade with our nearest neigh. 
bours, There can be no doubt that much of the ip. 
temperance which is so much complained of arises 
from the people being compelled to resort to spirituous 
liquors, from the impossibility of obtaining wine at 4 
reasonable price. Were the present duty removed, ard 
a moderate ad valorem duty substituted in its place, we 
have no doubt that excellent French, German, and Italian 
wines could be sold in this country at Is. a botues ang 
inferior qualities, but still quite sound, from 3), to Gd, 
But the principle on which all our taxation is based, 
is here pre-eminently shewn—"“ Zaz the poor, but let 
the rich escape.’ The poor are not represented, they 
have no political influence, poverty is a crime, therefore 
—such is the reasoning of our legislators—let them be 
fleeced, Id, a bottle is not, perhaps, too high a tax 
on wine which costs 8s, or 9s, a bottle, but it is surely 
exorbitant on wine the prime cost of which is 34, Yet 
some of our would-be philosophers, God help them ! call 
the existing system free trade, and deduce all the evils 
which oppress the country from our unrestricted inter 
course With foreign nations !!! 

Little necd be said in regard to our manufactures, 
Much distress prevails: thousands are everywhere out 
of employment; and subscriptions have, in many places, 
been raised to protect the working people from absolute 


| starvation. Surely it isa subject deserving of inquiry, 


What are the causes of these periodical periods of elc vation 
and depression, not only in manuf.ctures and trade, but 
also in agriculture, which, of late, have occurred every few 
years 2?) Are the taxes or the starvation laws to be blamed 
fori Either appear a sufficient cause tor the cepression 
of trade, but not for its fluctuations, Is it the state of our 
currency—paper money and gold and silver money mixed 
up together? Is there too much or too little paper, and 
ought not the quantity of paper, at least, to be kept atan 
invariable standard, if it is wished to keep prices steady? 
These are questions it is easier to ask than to auswer. 





AGRICULTURE, 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of the farmers, stimu. 
lated as they were by the high price, a great deal less wheat 
has been sown this year than usual. ‘This has arisen 
from the great falls of rain in all parts of the United King. 
dom, which have prevented sowing. The low districts 
of England and Ireland have been flooded tor weeks to- 
gether. The quality of the last crop is turning out bet. 
ter than was at one time anticipated; but the weight 
isvery light. The young wheat is looking well, and the 
turnips are a fair crop. On comparing the averag prices 
of corn for the last month, they will be found to be 
pretty steady, with a slight tendency to a fall. In the 
week ending February 8, they were—wheat, 65s, 7d. 3 
barley, 39s. 2d. ; oats, 23s. Lld, The speculative demand 
for grain, in the northern European markets, on British 
account, has become very dull. At Hamburgh, 450 
quarters red Mecklenburgh wheat (60 Ibs.) were sold, 00 
the 4th of February, for delivery, at 49s. 60, per quartet 
In the south of Europe, grain continues in demand. 
dull state of the corn markets probably arises from & 
vague anticipation of some change in the Corn Laws, and 
from the pressure in the money market; for there can be 











little doubt that the supply of grain in the country is 
quite inadequate for the coysumption till next harvest 
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